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FOREWORD. 


In the years 1901 .and 1902 I had 6onbributed, at; 
'the suggestion of its pi'oprietoi's and publishers, the well-' 
known Messrs. S. M. R,atnagar & Co, a series of articles on 
the Rise and Gro\vth of Municip.al Government in the city 
•of Bombay to the columns of the Bombay Mimidpal 
Journal, an excellent peiiodical but unfortunately defunct 
-for some ye.ars past. The articles were wdely read, and I 
WAS urged by many a friend to have them collected in book 
form for permanent reference. Owing to a variety of 
work I was not .able to do so till the close of last year when 
I applied to Messrs. Ratnagar & Co, to make me available 
•their owi press files which they vex'y kindly did, I 
liad also theii* permission to reprint the articles. Mean- 
wliile my other enterprising press friends, Messrs. G. A. 
Jlatesan & Co, with theii’ usu.al courtesy, which I gi-eatly 
;apprecLate, oflered to print and publish the book. Tlie 
volume is now before the public. 

All that I would venttu’e in this place to claim for the 
book is this. I have endeavoured to collect what may be 
-c.alled the dry bones of our cmc history which, it is to be 
• hoped, some histoioan in the near future will clothe with 
flesh and blood and produce a living nann-tive which shall 
^serve as an enduring record for the benefit of future gener- 
ations of the Bombay Municipal Corporation which has 
long since been recognised as a model for all India to 
■copy. It is indeed a stately structure, beautiful to behold 
for the symmetry of its design and the elegance of its 
j)roportion. Bombay owes this edifice, fiistly, to the lib - 
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statesmanship of Sir Battle Frere and Loi’d Heay, the two- 
most brilliant administrators after Mounstiiai-t Elphinstone^ 
secondly, to the sagacity and patriotism of the legislators- 
who wei’e instrumental in giving it body and form in the 
Legislative Council of whom the late Mr. Telang, Sir 
Frank Forbes Adam, and Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta were 
the most conspicuous, and, thirdly, to the public spirit and 
unceasing activity of those past and present members who 
have so well taken their respective part in the active pro- 
ceedings in the civic hall. That hall, it is gratifying to 
record, is already instinct \vith the noble traditions of the 
past half a century. May it be the good fortune of the- 
Corporations of the future to garner and enrich them 
preseiwing for all time to come the proud motto of Urbs^ 
Prima in India which is inscribed on its banner in letters- 
of gold. 

Ist October 1913. 


D. E. WACHA. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. ^THE UNKNOWN BOMBAY. 

I T is alwa3’s an interesting stud}' to trace the growth of 
municipal institutions, especially those of great towns 
and cities. In this respect the modern spirit of historical 
research, based on authentic state records, contemporary 
chronicles and other muniments, has contributed not a 
little towai'ds achieving that purpose. Neither can we 
forget the invaluable aid which numismatics and archreology 
have rendered and are still rendering towards the same 
end. They have all thrown back the shroud of years, so 
to say, and revealed to our gaze the sayings and doings of 
mighty men and mighty states long passed away and al- 
most forgotten. Our modern philologists and archteologists 
have made instinct with life, never dreamt of in the philo- 
sophy of the past centuries, the rock-cut temples and 
inscriptions, the monoliths of stone with the edicts of em- 
perors engraved thereon, coppei-plate grants of kings and 
chiefs, mounds after mounds of baked bricks recording laws, 
history and economics, rolls upon rolls of papyrus, taking us 
back to primeval times, even unrecorded by the sci’ipture, 
and cylinders on cylinders buried hundreds of feet below 
the earth which, unearthed, have revived for us the social, 
political and commercial life of nations, as intelligent and 
full of human interest as the world of to-day, who flourish- 
ed some eight thousand years ago. "What the potentiali- 
ties of all these mute records of by-gone ages may be, it is 
impossible to predict. All that we can venture to assert 
is that they are slowly but steadily changing the old histori- 
c.al idew of men and things, and revolutionising old 
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world notions, theories and dogmas on which litenrry 
controversialists used to fight a century or even fifty years 
ago. So far it may he rea.sonahly observed that the 
progress of the world, at the threshold of the twentieth 
centin'3% in what ai-e called the “ humanitie.s” by our an- 
cient seats of learning at Oxford and Cambridge, at Paris 
and Padua, ar-e astonishing. 

But if the histoi-y of empires is undergoing a silent 
though radical i-evolution under the treatment of our latter- 
day scholars in archeology and philology, so too is that of 
historic sites and towns. And nothing in their history is 
more interesting .and instructive than the part which we 
now call municipal. Under the ciieumstances I make no 
excuse for ghing here a brief account of the municipal 
history of Bomba}' from old records and other documents, 
so far as available. Of course, the city has no very ancient 
pedigi'ee like some of the towns in the Punjab which were the 
scenes of Darius’s and Alexandei'V concjuests . It h.as no glori- 
ous ti-aditions to record after the manner- of Pataliputra where 
Megasthenes resided for a time and wTote an account of 
the ancient Indo-Aryans of those days and then- magni- 
ficent empire — an account which, so far as the description 
given by lum of the poor Indian peasant and Iris village is 
concerned, is identicidly what the modern globe-trotter, 
fresh from Europe or the Far “West, would describe. Isei- 
tber can Bombay boast of any blue blood or aristoci-atic 
relations as can • Delhi and Agra. Is .ay, moi-e, it cannot 
even vie -with Broach and Cambay or the Pearl Island of 
Ceylon to which reference is made by Greek and Roman 
travellei-s, speciall}' Pliiry. Even Easik was not unknown 
to tbat adventurous Roman traveller and word-painter. 
But Bombay was absolutely unknown, till the prosaic trader 
from Lisbon and Amsterdam, from P.ai-Ls and Lbadoa 
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jiavigivted tlio waters of the East Indies in search of barbar- 
ic gold and peaids, till Shiva ji scoured the Kolaba Coast, 
and the Habshi from Janjii-a. rivalled that intrepid I^faha- 
ratta in his naval i-aids. It owes its origin and subsequent 
greatness to the trade i-ivalries of the distant nations of 
the seventeeth century who struggled for the sujJremacy of 
Ilindostan. An island of islands, encircled with the silver 
sea, even a hundred and thirt}’ j-ears ago, it was not thought 
of much, though there were not wanting great European 
travellers who had foretold its future potentialities and 
greatness. But all about the humble origin and progress of 
Bombay may now be read in that volume of theRo3'al Asiatic 
Society’’ published some 3-ears ago — a volume to which a 
mournful interest is attached b3' the premature death of its 
-able writer. We confc.ss that we have seldom perused a 
more fascinating book than the one on the origin of Bom- 
lja3' b}' the late lamented Dr. Cunha, a born historian of 
•extensive knowledge and endowed with the true spirit of 
genuine liistorical research. The volume reads more like 
a romance, as romantic as the faiiy tales in the “ Arabian 
Ji’ights,” than .a sober and prosaic account of the early 
liistory of Bombay under the Portuguese from the da3's of 
the scientific Gastria de Orta to those of the statel3’- “ Lady 
of the IManor of Bombain,” .and afterwards from the time of 
the earl3' British Governors of the statesmanlike t3q3e of 
Gei-aldAungier to those of Elphinstone, Frere andRe,a3a The 
book is indeed a monument of the leai-ning, industiy and 
patient spii-it of research of the scholar who has so early 
passed aw<a3’ from us. Following in his footsteps there is the 
Introduction to the Bomb.ay Census Reports of 1906 
from the pen of that elegant scholar .and .student of histoiy, 
Mr. S. M. Edwardes, of the Civil Service, which is worthy 
of perusal and patient stud}\ 
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Tims Bombay has no Imperial or noble pedigree.. 
Still by its geographical position, which the late Robert 
•"Knight imagined to be " the physical centre of the earth,” 
and by the sheer pluck and enterprise of its settlers, it has 
risen within a period of over two hundred years, counting 
from the date of its coming into ISritish possession as a 
royal dowry from the King of Portugal to King Chai-lcs: 
II. of jolly memory, to be the first city in Asia, and the 
cynosure of all the greatest trading nations of the ivorld. 
The ancient and roj'al cities, now crumbling into decay, 
have only to boast of a record of past glorie.4, traditions 
and memoi’ies ; but the}" have nothing to be proud of by 
way of colossal material achievements such as Bombay has 
displayed. Purple it may not be from the point of pedi- 
gree, but by its position, wealth and influence,, it has risen 
40 command all the patiician cities of yore. It has earned' 
the rank of being the first city among all other cities in 
the glorious British Indian Empire. It will therefore be- 
interesting to relate the humble beginnings of its municiixal 
life, and trace its cour.se' till we bring the history to the- 
Toiost recent date. 


CHAPTER II. 


KAKLY Mf.VICH’An (iOVKItNMKNT — 1792 TO ISGij. 

G 1..EANIXG throngli f'.Yljint roconls, the stiuleiit ^vho 
is ourious to Irnro <iic on'gin of imuu'cipal institu- 
tions in Bombay will liiul flint the first faint attemiit in 
this direction iijijionrs to have been made ivithin the four 
eornei-s of Statute .‘l.'l of George III. in the year of grace 
17512. By one of its jirovisions, power was given to the 
Governor-Geneml of Bengal to ajijioint Justices of the 
Pe;ice. Lot it be borne in mind that llie consolidation of the 
British Indian Empire had tlien just commenced. Order 
was being evolved from chaos by the statesmen who came to 
presiile over the destinies of the conntiy just a hundred years 
-ago and a little more. Militny occupation was an accom- 
plished fact. But how to carry on the civil administmtion 
of tlie country was a problem. A fair beginning was how- 
over made. The Governor-Genci'al of Bengal was supremo. 
His authority not onl}* o.vtended to tliat province but to 
the sister presidencies of Mndnis and Bombay. It was 
only on the transfer of the E. I. Company’s government to 
the Crown in 1 S.aS, that the Covcrnor-Goner.al of Bengal 
became the Vicero}’ and Govei’iior-Genoi'al of India. Beng.al 
was made into a separate governorsliip with a Lieutenant 
Governor at its head till 1912 when, thanks to the tnangular 
.statesmanship of His ilajesty King Geoige, Lord Crewe, 
Secretaiy of State for India, and Lord Ilardinge, our popular 
Vicero}' and Governor-General, it was proclaimed to be 
ruled ly a Governor and Council. Thus it had come to pas.s 
•that two satraps reigned till 1912 in Calcutta, the lesser and 
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the greater. The former held his cotnt at Belvedere, and' 
the latter in the vev}' heart of the 'Metropoli.s itself. Bnt 
to retnrn to the in.stitution of the Jn.sticcs of the Peace. 
Firstly, it w.as enacted that the}’- .should take oaths of allegi- 
ance to the Crown and the Coiupaii}'. It was enjoined n.s 
one of their important function.s that they .shonld employ 
scavengers for cleaning streets and repair roads. For this 
purpose Justices in the three Presidencies wore further 
authorised to make house assessments to procure funds; 
Tliese assessments were to be made ns follows. In the words 
of one of the sections of the Act : — “ Asse.ssmonts shall not 
exceed in any one year the proportion of one-twentieth 
part of the j’ear’s annual values tiiereof, respectively, unlo.«s 
any higher rate of assessment shall, in the judgment of 
the Governor-General in Council, become essentially neces- 
sary for cleaning, watching or repairs thereof.” But this 
was not enough. Powei’s of attaching property were also 
given whereby recalcitrant dofaultei's were to bo brought 
to book. The law of distraint was to be put into force, 
nowadays we are more masterful and cut oft’ service water 
pipes so as to starve the defaulters of the first necessai-y of 
life ! This, of course, is progress of a kind. Lastl}*, liquor 
was allowed to he sold under payment of a license fee. The 
Temperance reformer was yet.in the womb of time. 

Twenty years later, the Bengal authorities took a fur- 
ther step forward. For maintenance of law and order, a 
regular police force was allowed and certain magistrates 
appointed. But, closely following the English law, the 
magistr.ates were also constituted municipal authorities in 
their capacity as Justices of the Peace. Experience of the 
older statute had also shown that traffic was sometimes 
obstructed and public roads encroached upon. That was 
intolerable. So they wisely enacted that encroachments' on 
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public roads nnd obstruction of tiniVic should bo both 
punishabln by tlio lungistratos. 'Anotlior step taken in the 
municipal life of the day was the proper registration of 
births — a matter wliich, oven after a contuiy’s tinkering, 
has !iot yet been l)rougIit to perfection ns testified by many 
a lament of s-anitary olhcoi's nnd the wail of some cntlmsi- 
astic Councillors, lint with increasing penal clauses in- 
creased expenditure was inevitable. How was that to be 
met? The legislators of 1827 were not unmindful of that 
difficulty. Since stmw was nocess,n- 3 ' to make bn'cks, they 
further enacted by an ordinance that bixcs on shops, stalls 
music, cxrriagc.s and hoi-ses, Ac., should bo levied. It is need- 
le.ss to say that these nie still a source of municipal revenue, 
nnd that none of the taxes has been abolished, though 
tinkeicd nnd modified from time to time. Those were, how- 
ever, days of civic darkne.ss. The Justiee.s of the Peace nnd 
hlagistmtcs of the day, armed with municipal authonty, 
lived in what may bo called the backwoods of iminicipal 
civili.sation. We pass over the storm in a teapot which 
jirose in 1833. It was the ii.sual conflict of two co-ordinate 
authorities. Tlicro was a morbil combat between the 
Judges, who were the Justices of the Peace, nnd the Justi- 
ces of the Pence themselves ns custodians of the city’s 
inirsc, a very .slender one .at the time. As half a century 
later we liad fights about lock ho.spitiil cxj)onses nnd victu- 
nlling of Volunteers, so in those day.s they had nngiy cor- 
respondence .about small matters touching accounts. The 
storm blow over though not before a stm-dy non-official and 
independent chairman, rejoicing in the name of Mr. Bruce, 
had resigned his office. Might always overrides Right. 
Wo have seen the same more than once in our own day.s ns 
rogards liquor licenses and ])olice charges on which so many 
battles have been fruitle.ssly fought during the last 40 years. 
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But the e.aily conflict led to .some good. Parliament 
in 18.36 conferred central powers of juiisdietion on the 
Bench of Justices. This was keenly resented by the loc.al 
.satraps of the day in league with the higher ones of Cal- 
cutta, Some ye.ars again i-olled on. At last, in 1845, an 
important onward stop was taken in municipal administra- 
tion. We had previous to th.at year a court of petty 
Sessions, consisting of two .Justices of the Peace as police 
m.agistrates, with another non-official Justice. Tiie.se acted 
as the municipal authority. They were superseded by si full 
blown Board called the Municipal Conservancy. They 
were antliorised to .administer solely municip.al funds. The 
Board comprised seven gentlemen, including the Senior 
Jlagisti-ate, who was ex-officio Chairman, the Collector, also 
cx-ofiicio, two magistrates of police, two European and 
three Indian Justices of the Po.ace, partly selected by 
Government and partly by the Justices of the Peace. 
Here may be discerned the first germ of the Municipal 
Corporation of the Fortie.s. This Board was .a. 
changing body so far that it had to be re-elected or re- 
appointed every throe years, of eoui-se, with the privilege 
to each member to ofl'cr himself for lo-election. A munici- 
pal fund proper was created and vested in this civic oligar- 
chy. The Bench of Justices supervised and controlled the 
civic administration, the oligarchs disch.arging all e.xecu- 
tive functions. But the thin end of the wedge was fOr the 
first time insoi-tod. The pi-ovincial Government even in 
those early days succeeded in throwing on the municipal 
tre.'isury the burden of the city’s police charges — a burden 
which the City Fathers of the latter days of the nine- 
teenth contui-y in vain endeavoured to shake off 
without success till 1907 — a burden which had lisen 
from the modest sum of B.s. 4.5,000 in 1845 tolls. .5,50,000 
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in 1900. Thus, if a new civic constitution was brought 
into existence tliree quartei’S of a century ago, a new burden 
was at the same time imposed. With the power of spend- 
ing nione}’- there was the responsibility of rendeiing a true 
account of it. The “boon ” of the Board of Conservancy 
•carried with it its own monefcrry burdens. The Board also 
■found difficulties in mising the necessaiy fund. So in 1850 
it was empowei'ed to make better regulations for the levying 
of propert}' rates, and imposing a license duty on tobacco — 
-another imposition which has, with vaiying fortunes, conti- 
nued to exist till this daj'. The Boai-d had also found 
<lifficult3' in assessing/ora.? land, that is land held on a certain 
Portuguese system of temn-e, a graphic account of which 
may be read in the pages of Dr. Cunha’s “ Origin of 
Bomba}’-.” Five Commissionei’s were, therefore, named to 
■estimate the assessable value of that land. 

But Bombay was civilising hei-self. She was expanding 
her trade and increasing the population. Sanitary light 
was dawning on the mind of the authorities. It was the 
•effect of the earl}’ public health and other enactments passed 
in England for the better welfare of paiishes under the old 
vestrydom. So an agiffition began to place the municipal 
government of the City, specially sanitation, on a sounder 
■footing. Eot only the schoolmaster but the sanitary preacher 
was abroad. But sanitation as yet was in the land of 
•darkness so far as the benighted Board of Couserv.ancy 
was concerned. The reformers threatened to snuff it out 
•of existence, to sweep away the old order of things and 
•substitute for it a new one, every way s.aner. The 
Board was .alarmed. It tried to justify its existence by 
memoriali.sing the Supreme Government but to no avail. 
The .agitation succeeded in 1858 by abolishing that entity 
•of thu'teen ye<ars’ existence. One set of executive was 
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succeeded by anotber. King ' Stork came to replace King^' 
Log. A trinity yclejit “ Municipal Commissioners ” for the 
City of llombay supplanted the heptarchy of the Board of 
Conservancy, with full powers to make the city pure and 
cle.an, and free it from eholena, then feai’fully epidemic,, 
claiming from 3 to 4 thousand victims per annum, by making 
aiTangement for a pure supply of water and constructing- 
new sewers. They were all paid officers, the salaiy per 
year being 10,000 for those who devoted whole time to 
their Avork, and 4,000 for those who could only give half 
time. Certain constitutional checks in the matter of con- 
struction of public works Avere devised, the powers of the 
administrative body, namelj', the Bench of Justices, wei-e- 
more carefully defined, and the authoi'ity to employ 
servants above Rs. 200 per month Avas made subject to the’ 
sanction of the Bench first, aiid the Government afterAvards. 
This Board, hoAvever, did one memorable piece of good 
work. It had theTehar Lake surveyed and made all neces- 
sary arrangement-3 for its construction and the introduction 
of the Av.ater by cast-iron pipes into the city. A clever 
engineer in the person of Mr. Conybe.are Avas entrusted 
Avith the Avork, and just before the termination of its- 
official existence in 1865, the Board of Conservancy had 
the satisfaction of seeing its gre.at Avork accomplished, to 
rejoice the heart of every citizen, and especially of the 
sanitary reformers of the day at Avhose head Avas the able 
Dr. Leith — he AA-ho had, at the instance of the farsighted 
Sir Bartle Frere, made a comprehensiA'e survey of the- 
sanitary condition of the Avhole toAvn and reported on it. 
Here the story of the early rise and progress of 
Municipal Government in the City may be concluded.. 
The history of the nerA' ciA'ic body which came 
into e.xistence on 1st July, 1865, Avith a full bloAvn 
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Municipal constitution c-alled Act II of 1865, with 
one chief executive authority in the person of the ahle and 
energetic Mr. Arthur Crawford, as the first properly con- 
stituted Municipal Commissioner, will be succinctly 
related in the following pages. Despite extravagance, that 
Commissioner ina}' be justly called the Founder of New 
Bombay — the founder whose memoiy Bombay, in bare 
gintitude, is hound to keep .alive by some permanent 
memorial of public utilitj'. He m.ay have no bronze or 
marble elfigi’’ to coinmemomte his good deeds, but he is 
destined to live in the meraoiy of Bombay for many a 
geneiution to come. 



OIIAPTEll III, 


iiOMnw as it was TiMi ISCn. 

^IAHE insanitju'y condition of the city in 18C5 and the 
i. years previous had led the Government of the day 
"to appoint a special Commissioner to make a report. That 
Commissioner, no otiiur than Dr. Loitli, submitted a plain 
and unvarnished account of the health conditions in 1 804 
which was indeed most giniesomc i-oading. Heavy mortjv- 
lity, to which cholera in its endemic form largely con- 
tributed, was no un\isual phenomenon. The average 
annual mortality for the decade ending 1 800 was 2,400, 
while for the four succeeding years it was 2,803. In 1804 
the deaths from cholem numbered 4,088, which wn.s 
appalling. The scarcity of water, combined wth its 
impurity, was the principal cause of the disease. The 
■condition of the native town was as filthy as could bo 
possibly imagined ; while the growth of the population Wivs 
as dense as it was in 1891, chiefly owing to the activity in 
the cotton trade and the mania for share speculation which 
"the profits of that trade had inordinately stimulated. A 
large number of traders .and speculators were attracted 
from far and near to congregate in the city .and earn riches 
beyond the dreams of av.arice. The influx, therefore, was 
^reat and unprecedented. 

Thanks to the f.ar-sightedness of the then Governor, Sir 
Bartle Erere, who had come straight from the Supreme 
Council at Calcutta, with the reputation of a brilliant 
■administrator and statesman, and with the seal and 
approval of Lord Canning, the first Viceroy and Governor- 
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General of Indiji, since tlie assumption of the direct- 
Sovei’eignt}'- of India b}' Her late M.njesty the Queen,, 
immediate steps were taken, on the receipt of Dr. Leith’s- 
report, to put the sanitary condition of the citj^ on a sound 
footing. In this effort he was abl}-^ seconded b}' the public 
spirit of a non-official Scotchman of the ability and position 
of the Honorable Mr. Walter Cassels, of the eminent- 
firm of Messrs. Peel, Cassels it Co. He was the most 
towering personality among the European merchant pi’inces 
of those stirring times, and quite a pillar of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, where he was doing admirable 
service in stimulating the more extensive cultivation and 
better improvement of cotton. The draft of the new 
Municqial Bill was entrusted to him. We need not at this 
stage refer to the proceedings of Act II. of 1865 in the- 
Legislative Council or to the incidents and criticism 
connected therewith. These may be read by the student of 
Bombay municipal histoiy in the big volumes of legislative 
.proceedings annually issued since 1863. Here, I shall 
briefly indicate the principal features of that Act. It was 
the first of its kind in which ,a most laudable attempt had 
been made to laj’^ the found.ation of rudimentary Local 
Self-Government in the City. The stray efforts be- 
tween 1792 and 1864, were in no way systematic. 
Haphazard regulations were m.ade from time to time, as 
neces-sity arose, either for conservancy or municijjal funds, 
or both. But the institution of the Commission of Justices 
of the Peace was no doubt the herald of the organised 
constitution for Municipal Government which Act II. of 
1865 introduced into the citj', A new Bombay was 
practically being laid out. The old ramparts and fortifi- 
cations, which had watched and safeguarded the toivn for a 
liundred and fifty years, were no longer deemed necessary. 
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These i-ampni-ts wliich went nil i-onnd the Fort, from the 
Dockyard to St. George's Hospital, were condemned by 
Sir William ‘Mansfield, the then Cominander-in-Chief. They 
had to he pulled down, in order to find accommodation for 
a repidly incrca.sing population. The .same e.x'cellent reason 
combined with the land ncede<l for pronding the D.IhC.I. 
railway with a terminus at Colalw, prompted Sir Baj-tlo 
Freve’s Government to encourage and support the Back 
Bay Beclamation Scheme, prejected by i\fessr.s. Bitchie 
Steuavt ik Co., of which the leading .spii-it was Mj-. Jlichael 
Scott, the senior member of tliat well known firm. 
Dnfortnnately, the fever and frenzy of the speculation of 
1804, which the immense profits of the cotton trade had 
gieatly .stimuhated, soon brought that Campiiny to giief. 
It lost almost 00 lakhs of Kupcc.s deposited u-ith the 
Asiatic Banking Corpomtion, which failed, though not 
without completing part of the reclamation. The entire 
area, now knowm as the Kennedy Sea Face, from "Wode- 
house Bi-idge to the Chowpatty Custom House, was re- 
claimed by the Company at an immense outlay of money, 
ssvy a ci'ore. But for that reclamation there might h.ave 
been no Queen’s Road. 

* It was at this juncture, too, in rtew of the building of 
a new Bombay, which was to be called the Frei-e Town, 
that the ground made available by the pulling down of the 
ramparts and the filling in of the moats and ditches sur- 
rounding them was put up for sale by auction. The Gov- 
ernment of India thought it good to strike while the u-on 
was hot. All the ground was “ Imperial Estate ” and the 
Imperial Goverament wished to make most ot the profit it 
could while the sun of the phenomenal prosperity of 
Bombay blazed away. The vacant ground, from the 
•exti'emity of the present EIpHnstone College, up to the 
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■Gaiety Theatre, was laid out for suifcible building plots. 
Many of them realised at the auction as much as 75 to 100 
nnd oven 110 llupees per .square 3 *ai-d ! But the mnjorit^-of 
the purchasers w(‘resoon after overwhelmed b^' bankruptc}', 
owing to the collapse of the speculation, before the^v could 
■complete the purchase, Government mean while havuig pocket- 
ed the large earnest money paid.. 

I have observed that in 1805, the plan of a new Bombay 
avas laid out. But the rearing of such a town demanded 
proper legislative enactment to accpiire properties, lav out 
new roads, construct the miles of main drains sadly 
wanted, and, above all, give the public the blessings of .a 
pure water supplj’ and an eflicient conservancj’ .s^’steni 
which maj* both jead to a low death inte. Those' objects led 
to the passing of Act II., 18G5, the princip.al features of 
which will now be related. 


OHAPTEll lY. 


THE FinST BUEY COSSTJTUTED MUXICIFAE COItFOnATIOX. 

A S already observed, Act H of 1805 came into force on 
1st July of that )-ear. It is indeed a curious 
coincidence that the legislation for purifying the city of 
its accumulated filth of half a century, and placing it on a 
level with the modern cities of the West in point of sanit- 
ation and conservanc}', should liave come into practical 
operation on the darkest and most dismal day in the 
financial history of Bombaj'. The 1st July, 1865, has been 
known in her annals as the Black Day. For, it was on 
that date that the gi-eatest financial crisis, which had been 
impending for some months, overwhelmed the city and 
engulfed many an old and eminent house, and thousands 
of persons rich and poor, into irrepai-.ible ruin. But what 
was a dark day financially was, indeed, the hai-binger of a 
bright one in matters of civic sanitation. 

■SVe now come to the broad features of the first Jluni- 
cipal Constitution which the city received at the hands of 
the liberal-minded Government of the da}’. The preamble 
was as follows, — “ Wliereas it is expedient to consolidate- 
and amend the law relating to the management of the 
Municipal afiairs of the City of Bombay and to make better 
provision for the conservancy and improvement of the city,, 
and for the levying of rates and taxes therein, it is enacted, 
&c. Ac.” This, however, demanded a complete sweeping awa)’’ 
of all previous regulations and enactments, introduced, 
piecemeal, many of which had undoubtedly grown obsolete- 
and almost wholly inoperative. Those were all repealed. 
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save in a few instances where some provisions 
were considered expedient to be retained. Tlio first and 
most fnndaniental arrangement was, of coni-se, the Con- 
.stitntion, — wliat electomte slionld form the Bombay 
3\Innicipal Corpoiation, a imd}* witli .a perpetual succession 
and a common seal, one which should have power to hold 
land, to sue. and be sued ? The only enlightened body 
which was fairly repro.sentativo of the wealth, influence 
and intelligence of the cit}’ was the one known ns the 
Justices of the Peace for the Town and Island of Bombay. 
The large nuniljor of the profe.ssional cla.ssos, graduates 
and others who form the intellectual aristocracy of the 
city to-day, not forgetting that (pieer and heterogenous 
body, known as the Follows of the Bombay University, 
wei'C almost unknown. In the early sixties, the practical 
work of our University had just commenced. So that 
in reality the nnijoiity of those who were Justices of the 
Peace were selected from the i-anks of merchants and 
bankers, interspersed with a few ollicials and men of learn- 
ing. Their numbci-, again, was not large. The roll of 
the Justices then counted perhaps less than a hundred 
pei-sons against the formidable array of the six-hundred 
we now have. The Ju.stices of the daj-, then, were the 
hlunicipal Corporation under Act II of 18Go. Of course,, 
it was in no sense an elected body, No doubt man}* of 
them paid the rates, hut none was supposed to represent 
the i-ate-p.ayers dii'ectly. They were all Government 
nominees ; but the selection was on the whole exceedingly 
discriminate and compared mo.st favournbl}' with the selec- 
tion which is now annually nnide and which has not infre- 
quently been the subject of much advei-se ci-iticism. But- 
old systems and policy have changed. A new policy and 
new systems have come into vogue ; and wo have to take 
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the good of these new systems with all its attendant, draw- 
backs, Public opinion in 1865 was not sufficiently edu- 
cated for municipal purposes. The rate-payers scarcely 
knew what their rights and privileges wei-e. Very few 
had any clear ideas of the fundamental axiom of the 
municipal philosophy of the West, namely, that taxation 
and representation go hand in hand. So that there was 
no cry for direct representatives from the rate-paying 
community. The Government, though sufficiently liberal, 
was not quite prepared to concede the boon of repi’esenta- 
tion. It was thought that Bombay had yet to show her 
credentials that .she was fit to have a direct municipal 
franchise, such as is now enjoyed, conferred on her. The 
motto was, of course, to advance slow}}', and none can say 
that at the time it was an unjustifiable attitude to assume 
on the pait of the Government of Sir Bartle Frere whose 
knowledge of the people was certainly very intimate. Hei 
combined liberal statesmanship with due caution. Tlius it 
was that, at the birth of the first systematised Municipal 
Government in the city, the only electorate was the 
Justices of the Peace who were accordingly constituted 
the firet Municipal Corponation. All the property and 
rights of action previously confen-ed on th.at Triumvirate, 
known as the “ Municipal Commissioners” of Bombay — 
the succe.ssors of the older civic oligarcliy, known as “ the 
Boai’d of Conservancy,” were vested in the J ustices. It wsm 
like the transfer of the liabilities .and .as.sets of an old com- 
pany to a reconstructed one. So that the J ustices had to 
receive on the one hand .all the property and assets vested 
in the three ^tunicipal Commissioner.s, and on the other to 
undertiike all the liabilities and obligations incurred by 
the same body. The “ Municipal Fund” of the City of 
Bombay, together “ with all pi-operty of what nature or 
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Iciml wliiitsoever,” was confided to end placed under “ the 
•direction and innnagemont, and control of the Justices,” 
.and was to be held and applied by them “ as 'I'nistees 
for tlie purpo.se of tlie Act.” 

A.s to tiieir proceedings, it wa.s enacted by Section 
22 that the Justices should hold four quarterh' ineotinga 
in every j'car and transjict the civic business. The meet- 
ings were to bo held on the first Monday in the 
snonths of January, Api'il, July, and October. Nol.ices 
•of such meetings were enjoined to be given in the ollicial 
•dazettc and in at least one of tlie daily English new.s- 
paper.s and in two vcrnacidar journals, seven days prior 
to the meeting. The Chairman was nominated by 
(toverninent with power to have a cn.sting vote in case 
•of ecpiality of votes. 'J’hc first Chairman of the Oor- 
.poration under Act II of ISfiowas Jlr. L. II. (afterward 
■Sir Lyttleton) Eayley, who was then Advocate-Genoml 
•and also Under Secreb-iry to Government in the Jjcgi.s- 
•Intive Uepartment. 



CllAFrEH V. 


A uimK)Si’i:(T or iiusv iiomiiay ix IRGl-Go. 

/^I'^lIOUCIIl tho Justices of tho I’eaee, wlio W(‘re coiisli- 
JL tntcfl tho first jMuiiicip.'il C'orpomtiou of TSonibuy 
under Act II of 18Gr>, iverenunicrieally stronger than the 
Koventy-two niomhers \vlio havo iornted that body since the 
j’cur 1872, it was indeed somewhat curious that for pnrji<"es 
of tlie ordinary <inavterly meeting only seven were needed 
to form a r|uorum. lint the very fact tliat there were only 
four meetings in a year, with a special meet ing occasionally^ 
and that only seven Jiislicos could foi-m a quormn, imliciit. 
cd the degree of interest wliich the public were assumed to 
evince in the early sixties. Local sclf-governnient was 
undoubtedly established, hut the institution Jiad to ho well 
cared for and nurtured in oialer to tluive and stimulate 
the public spirit of our citizens in managing their own 
afiairs. At that date the Government hardly o.vpected that 
half a dozen of them would find leisure or possess the 
necessary spirit of self-saci’ifice to attend the quarterly- 
meetings and siq^ervise the work of tho chief executive. 
It was deemed sufficient if twice the number of Tooley 
Sti-eet tailors and one more, coidd he found willing to make 
the municipal coat, and cut it according to the cloth they 
could get from the public, which might he found quite fit for 
wear. Perhaps it was owing to the peculiar nature of the- 
times that the Government thought it expedient to keep the 
quorum at so low a number as' seven. All Bombay and its 
■wife was too too busy amassing handsome fortunes to he 
iihle to devote even an hour’s leisure every three months to- 
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manage its domestic affairs. The merchant cotton princes 
■of the day, European and Indian, were, of course, interr- 
sely engaged in the pursuit of purchasing the raw fibre at 
any price and make their two and three hundred per cent, 
profit per candy by exporting it six thousand miles away, 
where there was such a dearth of it, and where thousands 
•of operatives, f.amished or were thrown out of employ for. 
want of the necessary cotton in their factories. Then, the 
financiers of the day were eng.aged in floating companies, 
with gigantic capital, of all sorts and degrees. The South 
SeaBuhble of theprevious century in England hadits counter^ 
part in 1864 — 5 in Bombay. Apart from colossal recla- 
mation companies, like the Back Ba)', the Colaba, the Frere 
Land and the Mazagon, there were daily uprising in her 
midst, thanks to the crores poured in by Lancashire during 
the American war (1861 — 5),banks and financial institutions 
and divers other ephemeral concernsfor promoting .all manner 
■of things. These used to come into existence with the 
re.al rapidity of the prophet’s gourd. The staid merchant 
■of we.alth and credit stood cheek by jowl with the 
latest parvenu whom the frenzied Stock Exchange of the 
•day used to set up as a rival to float or promote some 
mushroom concern. In the Bombay of 1864-65 every 
tenth man was either a promoter, embryo p.vomoter or 
■director. And as to the number of bankers and man.a- 
gers, it was legion, each and all absorbed in pocketing 
-the largest premium on share allotments made by hun- 
dreds every d.ay. Aye, night was joint labourer with the 
d-.iy in the busy p.astime of making gold out of nothing 
in particular! It is impossible to describe the p.aper 
alchemy of designing promoters of bubble companies— 
men who merrily plucked the feather of the fat geese who 
flocked in their thousands on the Change to,,'groV 
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ftiMor, blit only to find tlicinsclvij-, ut Ifist f-horn 
dPiin of tlioir on’ginsd j>lnm!i;;jc. Mm and wonim, 
3'oiing and old, Christian or iion-Christirin, banker and 
Micrcluint, tbo greengrocer and the grass-cn(f"r, the 
IiennilesK and flic laLputtl - all were to be eeen sailing 
in one direction, 'i’heir embarkation on tbi.s Argonantic 
expedition of the niid-nineleenth <-entnry might indeed 
reijuire the pen of some pieture.-ipie lii.storian with the 
genius of a Macaulay to {lorfiay. Hut this will given faint 
conception of the busy but spectdatiie llombay of tlie day 
which jiassed the Municip.al Act of IHfio. Jt will, therefore, 
bo ca.sily intelligible to our i-c.'idei-s why the quorum wns 
fixed so low as seven. You eould not find nt the time 
n dozen men who could he made to attend to civic busi- 
no.s.s and the Covcnimcnt wisely thought thatsutneient 
for the time was the quorum fixed for their newfangled 
local organi.sation. 

In pinctice, however, it came to pa.ss that a large num- 
ber of Justices used to be present. As soon as the city 
emerged from the gloom of tlio financial calamity wliieli 
overtook it, men’s minds were diverted into other less am- 
bitious but more .solid and useful channels. It .speaks 
volumes to the credit of the city that both European and 
Indian Ju.stices worked strenuously and zealously shoulder 
to shoulder to make the first Local Government, formally 
©.stablisbed in the eit}-, a success. Of coui-se there was tlie 
pow'erful and magnetic influence of Sii’ Bartle Frere behind 
it. The repoi-ts of Dr. Pelly and Dr. Leith on the deploi-a- 
bly insanitary conseivanej’ of the city bad made a deep im- 
pression on bis mind ; while the annual holocaust which King 
Cholera claimed, amounting to at least two thousand on an 
average, was one which imnerved even that strong Govei-nor. 
^’hanks to the enterprise of the old Board of Conseiwanejr 
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and tlio Tniiniviralo wliidi fiiiccccdi'd it in tlio cidc gov- 
enunont of tho city, tho supply of pnro water was once for 
all assured. It was t.lie pei-ennial scarcity of this life- 
giving sidist'ince which was (he principal cause of the heavy 
choleni mortality. Wells and tanks were the order of the 
day. Ihit these in most, rases were impure or defiled. It 
was the imparities and the filth which necessai ilyintrodnced 
eholeiaio germs in the water when, during tho summer 
mondiSj it reached everywhere a low level. Unt tho his- 
tory of tho supply of water in Hoinh.i}- demands a sepanitc 
and voluminous chaj)ter hy itself. .Sufiicit'ut it is to state 
that it wa.s (his condition of nflaii's which had filled Sir 
Ilartlo’s mind with apprehension while the Mnnieijial Hill 
was in ^wssc. At the time, however, of tho pn.ssing of tho 
Act (ho Vehar water was already introduced into tho city, 
:uul tho Governor was anxious that the pid)lic sj)irit and 
sujiorvision of the Jtistiees might lead to a better condition 
of health of the jmptdation at large*. A jnirc water supply 
and an ellicient consen-ancy — these were tho two sheet- 
anchoi-s of the Government. It relied on them to work 
wonders for BomU'iy and bring down the heavy mortality 
from choh*ia. And thanks to the combined spirit of 
onergv and reform displayed by tin* first Municipal 
Commissioner, no other than Mr. Arthur Ciawfoixl, well 
snj)])Iemcnted b}* tho Justice.s, Bombay, was able to take 
l»er fii-st stej) forward in t he path of civic .sanitary progi-e.«.s. 



CHAPTEH VI. 


ACT U OF 1863 — THE GKOCXO-WOKK OF THE PRESENT 
MUNICIPAL CONSTITUTION. 

W E .shall now pa.ss on to the other .salient features of 
the Bombay Municipal Act of 1865, which the 
more one examines its prox’isions in detail the more one 
i.s impressed -with the grasp and ability of the master hand 
which was re.sponsible for dmfting it. It really forms the 
permanent ground-work on which the noble edifice of the 
municipal organisation now to be witnessed has been reared. 
"WTiether we bear in mind the divi.sion of power and res- 
ponsibility between the Executive and the^ Administrative 
body, the imposition of dii’ect and indirect taxation, the 
manner and method of its collection, the %-ariety of machi- 
nery needed to can-y on executive work, the mass of details 
of such work, be it in reference to water-supply and drain- 
age, conservancy and public health, markets and slaughter 
houses, weights and measures, public woiks and public 
traffic, building and other bye-laws and regulations, police 
and lighting, trade licenses and public nuisances, vital 
statistics, Goes and penalties, and, Inst though not the 
least, finance and powers of borrowing — when, we repeat, 
we bear in mind the mass of admini.stra.tive and executive 
details so comprehensir’ely embraced in the municipal 
legislation we cannot but irdmire the state.smanship which 
prompted them, Xo doubt a larger portion of the several 
sections were taken from the English Health Act of 1855 
and other cognate enactments, but it was no ea.sy ta.sk 
^o engraft on an oriental city, for the first time striving 
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■to be semi-oriental, (half Western, half Eastern,) with 
•centuries of crystallised soci.al and domestic usages, and 
ivith the faintest of faint notions as to oi'ganised com- 
munal government, notivithstanding the fact of the insti- 
tution of the immemorial punchayat, which possessed the 
germs of such government, — it was, we i-epeat, no easy 
task to engi-aft the English pro\’isions of municipal ad- 
ministration on a semi-oriental town. Looking calmly 
•■across the interval of forty-eight years, it is indeed a 
matter of the greatest satisfaction to know that in 1864-65', 
there were in the Council of the Bombay Government, 
men in power and re.sponsibilitj', far-sighted and broad- 
minded enough to forecast the future expansion and 
growth of the city, even then fast rising to commercial 
•eminence, and provide for it accordingly — statesmen like 
'Sir Bavtle Ereve as Governor, and Sir William Mansfield 
'as Commander-in-Chief (afterwards Lord Sandhurst), a 
soldier statesman of exceptional ability and strength of 
character, supported by an equally able and sagaciou.s 
non-official personality as Sir. Walter Cassels and other 
non-official members of the local Legislative Council, of 
whom the most iirominent and progressive was the Hon’ble 
Mr. Juggonath Sunkersett, whose majestic and dignified 
Mahai-atta figure in marble adorns the vestibule of the 
north-eastern wing of the Town Hall. It was owing to 
:such official and non-official statesmen in the Council, that 
the Act so far-reaching in its efiect on the futiu’e well- 
being of the city, was passed, an Act, ,we repeat, which 
•even after well nigh the lapse of half a century still sub- 
• stantially forms the general gi’ound-work on which munici- 
pal government is at present carried on. : 

, Of course, as has already been stated, the elective 
•element was wholly Avanting at the time Act IT ' af. 
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1865 was passed. The Corporation of the Justices of the 
Peace was indeed a bod}' of the most enlightened and 
distinguished citizens — the . elite of the Bombay com- 
munity, albeit a nominated electorate. The representative- 
of the ratepayer was then in the womb of Time, but, of 
course, destined to take his birth at full maturity. Neither 
was there a Town Council to act as a Committee of Man- 
agement and a brake on the Chief Executive. Nor, again,, 
was the time ripe to entrust the privilege of appointing 
the principal officers of the Public Health, Engineering,, 
and Finance Departments to the Worshipful Bench. The 
Government was desirous of feeling its w.ay in the matter of 
local self-government. It, therefore, took tentative mea- 
sures, with a view to watch the success of the experiment,, 
before making that government more broad based and in 
conformity with the wishes of the people. In brief, the- 
character of the whole Act was essentially paternal. But’ 
its patriarchal character was inspired by the most- 
broadminded of motives, a sterling liberal spirit. . Its aim 
and object were sound and productive of the greatest- 
good to the population. It was entirely for their benefit 
that the machinery of the first local government was put- 
into motion. The democratic element now to be wit- 
nessed in the constitution and administration ' of the 
Municipality had to wait. It was dreamily thought of.. 
But for the breakdown to a certain extent of the one- 
man-rule, the one roan chosen by the State itself, that 
democratic element; might have been longer dela 3 ’ed. And 
it w.as a fortuitous circumstance in the civic history of 
Bombaj’ that the breakdown occurred at what momL 
philosophers c.all the “ py.schological moment” — a moment, 
when all the stars in their course conspired, so to .saj',. 
to bring about the popular element in the man.agement- 
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of local afiairs. What that ‘moment was, and how it- 
arose, will be related later on. But barring the broad 
exceptions ^vhich we have pointed out, the Municipal- 
Act of 1872 and the later one of 1888, which superseded 
It and in operation, were substantially grounded on the- 
framework of Act II of 1865. 



CHxVPTER, VII. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COEXCIL OF 186D, ASH ITS LIBEnAL 
MUSICIEAL POLICY. 

C OMING to tlie fktails of the gi-ounrl work of Act II of 
186.5, it may he observeil that the Legislature of the 
day had taken a very correct %'iew of the principle on -w-hich 
the executive work of the city’.s municipality should proceed. 
It was not expected at the date of that legislation that such 
work could be efficiently and .satisfactorily cari-ied on by a 
•Committee. The rule of Committees, whether b}* means 
of the older Board of Conservancy or its successor, the 
Triumvirate, known as “ the iSIunicipal Commissioners of 
Bombay," had signally failed. Even to-day, as a matter 
-of fact, it is notorious that municipal executive management 
hy a Committee is, Siive in two or three cities, a compa- 
I’ative failure, though the District Munici2)al Act has been 
fully at work in this Presidency for the last thii-ty yeai-s. 
It was therefore not wrong on the part of the Legislature 
•of 1865, to a.ssume that it was premature to entrust execu- 
tive functions to a Committee which may meet for an hour or 
two once or twice a week. The innumerable functions for 
the better conservancy and public health of the city could 
hai’dly be discharged by such a body. All previous ex- 
perience forbade it. The light principle was to recognise 
the fact of all executive power and responsibility remaining 
in one hand. Hence it was that the legislators wisely laid 
■down that “ the entire executive power and responsibility” for 
the purposes of the Act “ shall be vested in one Commis- 
sioner, who shall be appointed by the Governor in Council, 
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for a tei’Hi of three years, and shall be eligible for reap- 
pointment, provided that he shall always be removable- 
from office by the Governor in Council, for misconduct, 
or neglect of or incapacity to perform, his duty, or- 
at the recommendation of not less than two-thirds of 
the Justices of the Peace, present at a special general 
meeting of the Justices.” The said Commissioner was- 
stjded “ Municipal Commissioner for the City of Bombay.” 
Judging by the histoiy of civic government during the last 
48 j^ears, none ^vill be so venturesome as to impugn the 
principle on which the Bomba}’- Government resolved 
to vest the executive management of the city. Ima- 
gine what might have been the condition of the city 
had a managing Committee been entrusted with the 
executive -work, esjrecially in times of virulent epidemics 
oi cholera, small-pox and last, though not the least, the 
plague which has been in our midst since 1896 , Is it pos- 
sible that such a committee, had it been legally constituted,, 
could have at all coped with the immense and arduous work 
which the pestilence alone has entailed on the executive at 
pi’esent? And even if it had been able to cope with it (which 
Ave deny) is it possible'that it could have given any satisfac- 
tion whatsoeA'er to the citizens at large ? How dh'ided ivould' 
hai'e been the responsibility ! How the committee might have- 
been torn Avith internal dissensions ! And hoAv it Avould 
haA'e become imperative on the GoA^ernment to step in and 
carry out the Aimrk itself ! To-day such reflections look 
commonplace. But at the time they were serious enough, 
though there Avere not wanting some aaIio thought that the 
executh^e rule of one man might not only. proAm despotic- 
hut disastrous. EA-en as late as 1884 - 85 , Ai-hen the- 
Municipal Act of 1872 Avas on the topis for drastic.j^vision, 
divers executh-e committees for diA’ers pi i- x . . 
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actually suggested ; and in the original draft these were 
deliberately reconiniended, though, of course, there was to 
be a jMunicipal Commissioner. But the commonsense of 
-the Corporation of the da}*, .scenting from afar the 
inexpediency of such an ai-rangeraent, jiut its foot down 
on those px-oposals which had for their object a ^Tunicipal 
•Commissioner as the .autocrat with plenary powera but 
without the necessary responsibilit}’ which, of courae, it 
Avas contemplated to throw on those boneless Committees. 

Hence it was indeed a most statesmanlike policy 
■which recognised the fundamental pi-inciple of power and 
responsibility and enacted that all the executive functions 
prescribed under the Act shall be vested in a single 
person, to be selected by the Government and designated 
the Municipal Commissoner. And here the interests of 
both justice and truth requii-e that we should give credit 
to the Government for the uniformly wise discretion it has 
•exercised in giving the city some of the ablest Civilians 
to act from time to time as Municipal Commissionei’. 
Then- selection has throughout met with approval, and 
some of them have indeed left an imperishable mark on 
the city, of their good work, and the intwest they 
practically evinced in its welfare and progress. If the 
Justices of the Peace, at first, and the IMunicipal Cor- 
poration, afterwards, have earned a reputation for their 
successful management of the citj-’s aflairs, it should 
never be forgotten that that success was made possible 
by the ability, energy, and public zeal which the Municipal 
■Commissioners themselves, fi-om Mr. Arthur Crawford to 
Mr. “W. Harvey, and Mr. Cadell have displayed. But for the 
former, it is doubtful whether even to-day the new Bombay, 
with its miles of roads, with its miles of drains, with its 
•extensive halalcore service, and with its well organised system 
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of conservanc}', might have been witnessed, to that extent 
that is discernible at pre.sent. The existing genei’ation of 
citizens has, it is to be feared, not the faintest idea of the 
prodigies of municipal woi-k which Mr. Crawford, the 
first ^Municipal Commissioner, and Dr. Hewlett, the first 
Health Officer, achieved between them, thanks to the 
genius of organisation of the former and the phenomenal 
■energy and ubicjnity of the latter. Bombnj' city was 
indeed fortunate in having two such giants at the start of 
her municipal career who have been so justly eulogised for 
•cleansing the Augean stable of the town of its accumulaled 
■dirt and filth of half a century. They not only led the way 
but laid deep and broad the foundations of executive work 
on which is reared to-da}’ that, stately edifice of which 
Bombay is natui-all}' and justl}' proud. 

It will thus be seen that as far as the a 2 ipointment of 
a chief executive is concerned, there is nothing to criticise. 
The wisdom of the Government of Sir Bartle Frere has 
been amply justified. Though the lilunicipal Act of 1865 
came to grief within seven years fi’om tiie date of its intro- 
duction, owing to the Jlnancial e.vlravagance of Jlr. Crawford, 
{which Avill be relate-i later on) still the Government of Sir 
Seymour Fitzgei-ald was strong in vesting all executive 
functions in the hands of one resiionsible officer as before, 
under the Act of 1872, only with better safeguards with a 
view to the prevention of any financial contretemps of the 
natm-e which scandah'sed Bombay in 1870-71. How- 
ever, every evil has its good. Another good which the 
cai-elessness of the fiu-st ^Municipal Commissioner wrought 
was indeed more than counterbalanced by the large 
pi-ivileges the i-atejiayei-s were enabled to obtain at the 
hands of the Government, thanks to the well organised 
iind most influential agitation of the lutepayers, headed bv 
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tliiit iTflouhtnblo find j)nblu--sj>ii-it«>d tlio litf- 

Mr. .Tnmo-'i Aloxnndor Toi-bcw — im nfritfvtidn ns* tuiiqno in 
tliD nnnnl.s of Bondxiy ns it hn.s bi-on 1 1n- most sucr>'>srid in 
her wliolo liislor^'. 

But the snccosR of oulvnstiii}: sill executive 

functions in the Imnds of one single hnt ii-.sjionsihlc ollicer 
like tiic i\rnnicip!il C<itninis--ionee mis even more 
vigoronsl}' emphnsi.sod nflor iho n'orkifig of the Act of 
1872 for fully si.xtoon ye.nrs, hy the lihei-ril ndmini.stifitinn 
of Lord Ren 3 *. And tint, too. with the cordinl fijiprovnl, 
in the Logislntive Council, of the two most nhle ntid tnist}' 
rcpvosont.ntivos of the people, the kite Mr. duscice 
Tolnng, and the llon’lde Jfr. (now .Sir) P. M. IMehtn, the 
(hjien of the Coriioi-ntion with 'K! j-e.'ii-s of iminnificent 
pein-ice hononrnbl.v and indeiicndently discharged for the 
greater good of the city. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


, SALIEXT FEATURES OF THE FIRST MUXICilPAE ACT. 

■ A S for .ns the .nppointment of the Municipal Commis- 
sionei' is concerned, it seems that there has been no 
change in the principle of his nomination since 1865. The 
Government still exercises the right, and, in the opinion of 
many, very wisel}', of selecting him. Again, it must be said 
to its credit, that on the whole its selection has been most 
discriminate. jMr. Crawford, Mr. (now Sir Theodore) Hope, 
the late Mr. Pedder, Mr. John Hay Grant — these were the 
able Commissioners, barring a few others who occupied the 
position for a short period, who have left their distinctive 
mark on the administration of the city between 1865 and 
1880. In the last named j'ear, Mr. E. C. K. (now Sir 
Chai'les) Olliv.ant was apjminted. His HSdileship, was 
longest in our civic history. For he was Municipal 
Commissioner from 1880 to 1890, which was a most event- 
ful period as far as small and large municipal reforms were 
concerned, apart from the fact that it was in his time thdt 
the Tansa "Water Woi-ks were first taken on hand. Again, 
between 1890 and 1911 there have been five able 
Commissioners, namelj’, Mr. Acworth, Mr. Snow, 
Mr. Harvey, Mr. Sheppard and ]\Tr. Cadell. It will 
however be quite evident to the student of history 
of the Bombay Municipality how the public at large 
have remained quite satisfied with the I’etention of the privi- 
lege of selecting the city’s klunicipal Commissioner from time 
to time, in the bands of Government. The only drawback 
wliicli has been moi’e than once remarked in and out of the 
Corporation is the constant change of Commissioners. Ho 
sooner has a Commissioner acquired all the threads of 
municipal administration and settled down in a groove, 
3 
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than he is withdrawn. Tlie exigencies of State Service 
demand his presence elsewhere. Thus, on an average, a new 
Oommissioner comes on the scene every three years. Given 
an exceptionally able Commissioner like the late Mr. Harvey, 
itis essential that he should he allowed to retain office as 
long as possible, so that the city may derive the benefit of 
his experience to the fullest. 

As to the pay, too, of the Municipal Commissioner, 
there has been no change. Under the Municipal Act II of 
1865, the salary was fixed at Rs. 3,000. But with two 
later pieces of legislation (of 1872 .and 1888) the 6<al.ary has 
been fixed at Rs. 2,500 for the first three years, and 
Bs. .3,000 after the completion of third ye.ar. Nevertheless 
the time must come when thesalary may have to be increased, 
owing to increased work and the' necessity of attracting 
re.ally able Civilians. Now and again the permanent appoint- 
ment of aDeputyOommis.sionerh, as been mooted. Hitherto 
the Corporation has fought shy of having two autocrats 
instead of one. No doubt a dual autocracy in local self- 
government is not to be desired ; and the longer the De- 
puty Commissionership contemplated in the existing Act 
is postponed the better. There remains one more matter to 
bo noticed in connexion with the Municip.al Commissioner, 
under Act II of 1865. He was removable from office by the 
Governor in Council “ for misconduct, or neglect of, or in- 
capacity to perform, his duty, or at the recommendation of 
no less than two-thirds of the Justices of the Peace, present 
at a special Gener.al Meeting of the Jn.stices.” Tliis power 
is still retained intact in the later enactments. In the ex- 
isting Act, a lilunicipal Oommissioner is remov.ablo on tho 
motion of 48 members of tho Coipoivation, say two-thirds. 
I’ortvmately for Bombay, no occasion lias .aiisen to put this 
power into motion. 
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Lastly, the Commissioner had been enjoined to devote 
diis whole time and attention to his duties. But the crea-. 
tion of the Port Trust necessitated that the Municipal 
•Commissioner should be ex-officio member of that body ; and 
the creation of the City Improvement Trust has further 
burdened him with attendance as a member of that 
organization. But though the time of the Municipal 
•Commissioner is jjartially taken up with these ex-officio 
duties, it must be observed that his presence at the meet- 
ings of both the Trusts is for the benefit of the Corpora- 
tion. Large questions of finance .and other matters of im- 
portance h.ave now and again to be seriously considered 
-and the ilunicipal Commissioner of the day has to give 
his valuable assistance and expenence. As regards the 
•Citj' Improvement Trust, it must be admitted that the 
sendees of the late Mr. Harvey there, were of the utmost 
value to the Corporation. None knew better than the four 
representatives of that body who sit on the Board of 
"the Improvement Trust the benefit of his assistance and 
•exiierience. 

The next appointment which the Government reserv- 
ed in its own hands under Act II of 1865 was th.at of 
■“ Controller of l^Iunicipal Accounts,” who was to generally 
■“ supervise the receipts and disbursements of the Municipal 
Fund,” and to take “ charge of all municipal accounts.” 
i\Iore, he was to be considered an ofiicer independent of the 
•Commissioner, as the following further Extract from Sec- 
tion 13 of the Act shows : “ The Controller’s counter- 
signature shall be necessary upon all cheques drawn against 
the Municipal Fund, and he shall have power to con-es- 
pond direct -with the Justices and with the Governor in 
■Council.” The Municipal Commissioner maj^ draw cheques 
■for .any amount he may like, but they cannot be passed 
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until tho Controller has countcr.signcfl thehi, \An(l an 
indopendent Controller tvonld never do so till he wn.s fir.st- 
satisfied that every cheque was in order. It will he thus 
seen that tho power of the pnr.so was fully left to tho 
Controller. It uvis a double-edged in.sti’uincnt. A weak 
Controller wouhl .succumb to the .superior force of a 
strong Commis-sioner and sign away cheque.s ■without 
caring to vouch for the correctnc.ss of the amounts or 
of any oxce.ss above the budget gTa7it. '\\'e shall show, a.s 
■we jH'OCced in our histoiy, that it did liappen, ns n inattcr 
of fact, that, with .a weak Conti-oller, lai-ge .sum.s were 
drawn for which no ren.sonable account could be foi-th- 
coming. On the other band, with a .strong Controller, not 
even a robust Commis-sioner bad any chance. This also- 
happened. The fir.st three ycar.s of ifr. Crawford’.s regime 
liad a i-edoubtable and absolutely independent ControlJej’ 
in the pei'.son of Colonel Thacker, who was afterwards 
Examiner of Commissariat Accounts, and many h.sve been 
the anecdotes of the fn'etion and spanfng between In'm and 
that Chief ASdile. The Colonel was- uniformly so mucli 
in hot-water with him that he re.signed his po.st at the end 
of the first three years. IVfr. Jlaidmcnt succeeded him, and' 
Municipal extravagance in mattei-,s of finance unfortunately 
was never controlled in his time. Things u-ent from bad to' 
worse till the collapse of the Cniwfoi’d I'egime. But it. 
•svillbe evident that .at .any i-ate the legi.slators of the day 
had exercised ■wise 'discretion in constituting the Controller 
quite independent of the Commissioner. However, as they 
say, after .all, measures, the most perfect, have to be carried 
out by human agency. And if the persons to carry them 
out fail, the measures must sutler also. This show.s how' 
in great spending departments much depends on the- 
persons who have the control of the purse. 
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COXTnOI^LER, ENGINEER AND CONSULTING HEALTH OFFICER. 

^I^HE nccessitj’ of inaint.-iiiiing the independence of the 
JL Controller becanie more manifest after the recon- 
struction of the Municipal administration under the Act 
of 1872. The post was maintained till that enactment in 
its turn again came to be strperseded by the one now m 
■operation. Some of tiro later Commissioner.s seemed to 
have grown impatient of this independent control. It was 
.urged that the Commi.ssioner suflered i)r pre.stige by being 
made dependent on the Controller. The chief executive 
should bo made fidlj' ro.sponsible for all departments, 
including that of finance. Further, it was lu-ged that 
the Corporation and the Standing Committee were vested 
with ample powens of financial revision and control to 
make it almost impossible a repetition of the financial bun- 
gle which had led to the reconstruction of the Municipa- 
lit 3 ’' in 1872. lloth the Corpor.ation and some of the lead- 
ing public bodies praj'cd the Government for the continu- 
.ance of an independent Controller ; but their prn 3 ’er, which 
was supported in the Legislative Council b 3 ^ the popular* 
representatives, was not complied with, the official majority- 
being too strong. Thus it is that the character of the 
.supervision and control of Municipal finance lias undergone 
a radical change since 1888. We have now 01113 ’- a Chief 
Accountant ; but even that officer is a nominee of the 
•Commis.sioner, he having the sole power to appoint him, 
of course, subject to the sanction of the Corpoi-ation. But 
it is admitted on all hands that the change, is noJiJfor the 
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better, thougli meanwhile the iMnnicipal financial coach has- 
run smoothly. Still the inlici-ent danger lurking in .such 
an armngement cannot be gain.said. More. It i.s wrong 
in x'rinciple. The chief re.sponsihle authority nith regard 
to our l^Iunicipal finance should always he an independent 
officer, owning no other master hut the C'oipointion. The 
very fact of hi.s subordination to the C’ommi.ssioner, us 
at present, destror's all independence and discouiage.-- the 
health}- growth of that sturdy economic spirit wliich is so 
essential for the conservation and pregress of civic finance. 
And it would be well for the Corpoi-ation, when it comes 
again to consider the revision of the principal provisions of 
the existing Act, to agit.ate for the restointion of an inde- 
pendent controllership of municipal funds. Many an excel- 
lent reform which is ab.^olntely needed at pre.«ent in the 
department of accounts in the Jfunicipality hangs fire 
liecause of this dependence of the Chief Accountant on the 
Commission ci-. AVhen even such an e.xjiert as Jlr. :&an-ey 
hesitated to have the needed reform it may be well 
imagined what hope there is for it with Commi.ssioner.s 
who come to their financial task innocent of all know- 
ledge of public finance. It is well-known how departments^ 
drift into a condition of caielessness, bordering on imbe- 
cility, and even incompetence, when they have a succession 
of chiefs who leave them to their own hum -drum, jog-ti-ot 
and perfunctory way of caiT}-ing on the, wo)-k. The- 
Corporation is the only body which can keep a department,.' 
like that of the Accountant, on its good behaviour and in 
due actirity. The vigilance with which some of the Coun- 
cillors may i-egard it, after the manner of the watchdog, is 
the best way of keeping it up to its woi'k. ISo doubt it 
is the fact that the Corporation annually appoints two- 
-anditoi-s to daily examine mnnicij>al accounts and report- 
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irregularities, if any. But these oiEcers themselves need 
to he carefully watched. For, as is the case in all human 
affairs, especially in large and overgrown departments, that 
listlessness begets listlessness, with all its concomitant 
disadvantages. The chief financial authority and the audi- 
tors can m.ake a capital “ happy famil}".” And so long as 
their relations continue to be amicable the Corporation 
can know next to nothing of the re.al working of the 
department. Again, a strong Commissioner is liable to 
bully the auditors, as has been sometimes the case. The 
annual report of the auditors, again, shows clearly what. an 
nninforming document it is. It is a mere paraphrase of the 
report of the Chief Accountant, which tells us but too 
plainlj^ of the hajjpy-familj’^ character of the dual authorities. 
There, however, can be no doubt of the necessity of again 
making the head of the finance department of the Munici- 
pality absolutel}’ independent of the Commissioner. 

The next provision under Act II, of 1865, ivith 
regard to the principal functionaries has reference to the 
Health Officer and the Executive Engineer. The appoint- 
ment of both was left to Government. Sections 14 and 15 
of the s<aid enactment describe how their appointments were 
to be made, .and what were the duties imposed on them 
Firstly, as to the Executive Engineer : He was to be 
“ in all things under the immediate orders of the Muni- 
cipal Commissioner.” He was to be appointed for a term 
of three years, but re-eligible for a like term. The Engi- 
neer was thus made a subordinate of the Commissioner. 
He had no independent authority and no power to ini- 
ti.ate any work of his own motion. But the unwisdom 
of this coiu’se was amply proved later on. Of course as 
in the case of the Municipal Commissioner himself, there 
was the safeguarding • clause about the dismissal of the 
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Engineer on grounds of misconduct, neglect of duty or 
ihcompetency to discharge it, on the recommendation of 
not less than two-tliirds of the Justices of the Peace, 
present at a special meeting. His allowance wa-s li.xed at 
Rs. 2,000 per month, and he was debarred from hold- 
ing any other ajipointment whatsoever. 

As to the Health Odicer, he was called in the Act 
“ Consulting Officer of Health.” His appointment, too, 
was to be made by Oovernnient. He was to he “.a 
iegallj’ qualified medical pinctitioner," to be appointed for 
a term of three years, but re-eligible, on a monthly 
salary of Rs. 500 per month. Of coui-sc, he was also 
subject to dismissal in the same maimer as the IVIunici- 
pal Commissioner and the Executive Engineer. But the 
chief duty prescribed for this consultative Health Officer 
was “ to afford such advice to the Coinmis-sioner for the 
sanitaiy improvement of the City of Bombay as his 
experience and observation may indicate." It is eiident 
that in 1865 the Government were not alive to the 
•necessit}” of a full-time Health Officer, who was to de- 
vote his whole time and .attention to his duties. This 
■was to be done by a deputy. In all probability medi- 
cal men of the necessary qualifications to cany on the 
arduous duties as whole-time officere were scarce or not 
permanently available. It was really the case that some 
of the physicians at the Sir J. J. Hospital were the only 
•officei-s. But these worthies held more than one appoint- 
ment. Of coui’se, there was the Presidency Surgeon, 
but he too was a person a-ith dual office. Hence, there was 
the further provision touching him that he was “ not 
precluded from holding any other appointment or office 
■which may not interfere with the performance of his duty/-’ 
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DB. HEWLETT INSANITARY CITY AND HALALCOBES. 

I I has already been pointed out that in Act II of 1865, 
the “ Consulting Officer of Health ” was a half- 
■time person while the Executive Engineer was an officer 
who was enjoined to devote his whole time and attention 
to the duties of his office. But experience soon suggested 
hhat a half-time Health Officer for so large a city hke Bom- 
ha}’' was a mistake, though it must be freel}’ acknowledged 
"that Dr. Hewlett, who was the first incumbent, discharged 
his duties with an energy, ability, and ubiquity which have, 
^inee been never surpassed in oui’ civic annals. He was, 
of course, the Presidency Surgeon. As such, his duties were 
uf no light a chai-acter. But, looking across the stretch of 
time that has intervened since he was the lii’st Health Officer, 
we cannot but marvel at the prodigies of good sanitary 
work he was able to achieve during the tenure of his office. 
From the very 6rst he seemed to have realised the magnitude 
-of the responsibility lying on his shoulders. The city was 
notorious for its filth and abominations. Go where you 
will, heaps of du-t and oftal matter of a most offensive 
■character gi-eeted yom' senses. The conservancy of the city 
had been woefully neglected. There was only a shadow* of 
■a systematic service ; and even worse was the condition of 
the privies, which used to remain uncleaned for days and 
■weeks together in the native town ; though it was a rare 
thing to witness anything like privies in the premises of 
Hindu proprietoi-s. The primitive system in vogue in villages 
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’svas in full swing in Bombay. The difference was only this^ 
that whereas in a \dllage, vacant untilled grounds were freely 
used for purposes of nature, here the entire foreshore, on its 
eastern side, served a similar purpose for the Hindu popula- 
tion ! Old residents still recollect how all along the line facing- 
the eastern foreshore, from the end of the Mint, where- 
now stands the Ballard Piel up to Caimac Bunder, and far- 
away to Sewri, was one continuous lati-ine and privy.. The- 
foreshore used to remain continuously foul, while at certain 
hours of the tide the stench was as ovei-powering as that- 
at and ai'ound the Love Grove Pumping Station at Woi-lee. 
The scarcity of water prior to 186.S-64, when Vehar water- 
began to be introduced into the city, was so great that it- 
was not possible to get enough of potable water to flush a 
privy even once a ivcek. IVhen men, women and children used 
to flock by the hundreds at almost every dried up tank and 
well during the summer season in all parts of the town at 
almost all hours of the day, e.specially during the morning,, 
between 1 and 6, to get a few buckets for necessary domes- 
tic consumption, how was it possible to save even a twentieth 
part of it for purposes of flushing a privy ? The halalcore 
was a monopolist in those pre-sanitary days of Bombay.. 
He i-epresented a distinct ti-ibe. Though deemed next 
only to the domestic cow or horse, he was able to dominate 
the most wealthy and powerful in the land, notably when 
the cholera season was prevalent, and when men died by- 
hundreds owing to the use of filthy water. He was only a 
volunlarn sweeper. His services wei-e only at the- 
command of those who could aflbrd to pay the price lie- 
demanded. And even then this menial would sometimes 
prove refi-actory. Old Pai-sis can retail any number of 
stories of the pettj' zoolnm of the halalcore over the house- 
owning classes. For Parsi.s chiefly suft'ered from the want of 
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a regular and n-ell paid and well controlled halalcore ser- 
vice. The wealthiest Hindu liad absolutely no privy in his 
house. It was considered the depth of uncleanliness to con- 
struct one. He and his faniil}' and children all repaired to 
the foreshore. The infants were allowed to strew the public 
streets freely with exci’einental matter which neither the- 
police nor anj* other authority could check. This only 
made conservancy matters in most streets worse. Perhaps^ 
in this respect, no other citizen could have given us a more- 
Hvid personal account of his experience than the late Dr.. 
Blaney, who had been intimatel}' associated with the city 
from his j’outh, going as far b.ack as 1845. He alone could 
liave given us a most minute description of the condition of 
the conservancy and halalcore service in days prior to the 
Municipal Act II of 18G5. The rest may all be read in 
the reports of the sanitary authorities, especially of Dr. 
Leith.’ Here I have only endeavoured to give the most 
meagre sketch of the insanitai-y condition of the town as 
was to be witnessed immediately prior to the introduction 
of that beneficent piece of legislation, the real pioneer of 
the improved enactment we have to-day, and which our 
enlightened city fathei’S are going to improve further.. 
Such, however, was the Augean stable which the first half- 
time oflicer of public health Avas appointed to cleanse. And 
cleanse he did most admirablj' and efficiently. I can ivell bear 
AA'itness to that officer’s acthdty. To me it is a Avondep 
that so much was accomplished by him during his five 
3 ’ears’ tenure of office, Avith the veiy limited Municipal 
resources then available. TheAvork of no other Successor- 
has come vip-to his. He had become the beau ideal of 
all, even of the Hindu population Avith its deep-rooted 
conservatism in social customs and usages. Of tact he had 
abundance. It Avas a kind of instinct Avith Dr. HeAA'lett. 
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He seemed to know admirably the pulse- and feeling of 
those who had most to be Aveaned from their primitive 
usages, and to conform themselves, in the better interest 
-of their own health, to the sanitary standards such as 
were in vogue in 1865. He Avas able, Asoth his mild per- 
■suasion, his Avinning manners, and above all, his excel- 
lent di.scrimination, to revolntiojiise the Avhole system of 
conservancy, public and private. Thanks again, to the re- 
-clamation of the eastern foreshoi-e by GoA’^ernment, the 
construction of privies in Hindu houses became imper- 
ative. Dr. HeAvlett excelled himself Avhen he succeed- 
•ed in orei-coming this chief social obstacle. He it Avas 
Avho raised, but not Avithout infinite trouble, an army 
•of scavengers and halalcores. In short, the city aa'as piu-ged 
of many of the putrid elements Avhich contributed 
so vastly to disease and death. The first foundations in 
the nil: of practical conservancy, on recognised sanitai'y 
principles, Avere laid broad and deep. There Avas not the most 
•obscure gully in the toAvn Avhich Dr, HeAvdett had not 
penetrated and improAod. There Avas not a lane or by-lane 
hoAA'ever unfrequented, and hoAVCAmr remote, Avhich had not 
j-eceiA^ed its pioper attention. Extreme A’igilance, 
careful supervision, steim discipline OA^er men, and a 
healthful control over the department made him .successfid 
in his AA'ork, a Avork in’ Avhich I must not omit to associate 
in this place his deputy, the l.ate Mr. Brunton, Avho Ava.s 
-jifterwards Asse.ssor and Collector, He ably seconded him. 
Dr. HeAA'lett aa-es indeed the fctcile princeps of practical 
.sanitarians. And such aa’es his fame that eA’en the inimit- 
able actor D.ave Cai-son, avIio in those days so Avell catered 
for public amusement, and delighted his .audience Avith a 
profusion of native Avit Avhich had really a tonic effect, 
Jiad made his name popular AA’ith topical songs composed in 
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lii.s honour,- ivliicli n cre enthusiasticolly encored in the Grant. 
llaid.Thontra. 

Tin’s W!is the snnitaiy work nccoinplishefl by Dr. Hewlett- 
as a half-time officer. But it soon became manifest to the 
authorities as well as to the citizens at large that Bombay 
was too large a place to be s:\nitarily supor\'iaed bj’ a 
half-time officer, however energetic and indefatigable he 
might be. Problem after problem in practical .sanitation 
and jiublic health cropped up for solution ns one initial 
difficulty after another was ovcicomc. And it was 
recognised that for the cit 3 ’’s care a full-time officer was- 
.absolutely e.ssential. Thus, it came to pa.ss that in 1872 .a 
full-time health ollicer was for the first time recognised as 
a pxdfiic necessity. The new Municipal Act of that year 
fully re.s])ondcd to the 2 mblic oiiinion of the day. 'W'e have 
had since 1872 a full-time officer — “ a legally qualified 
medical iiractitionor, to be called the Executive Officer of 
Health,” who, in the words of Section 45 of the Act was 
“ to be aijpointed for a term of three years,” and was to 
be eligible for re-appointment, and subject to dismissal 
as before. He was “ jmecluded from holding any other 
ajipointment or office” and was “ not to engage in profes- 
sional 2 ’™ctice, either gratuitously or for gain.” The 
.siilniy was fixed at a minimum of Es. 1,200 and a 
maximum of 1,500 rupees [ler month. Further experience^, 
extending over sixteen years, necessitated a fui ther revision 
as to the term, ^la)’, and duties of the Health Officer. The 
Act, undei- which the Municijiality is now worked, extended 
the term of the ajipointment from 3 to 5 years. For a 
better test of his efficiency the Coi’poration is authoi’ised’ 
to appoint “ a person probationally for a limited period 
only previous to ajqiointing him for the full term of years.”' 
But ufitli the growth and exjiansion of the city, and with. 
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its deteriorated condition of public health, it became 
father evident that for a really superior health officer, well 
■conversant udth the latest practice in the art of sanitation, it 
was necessai’y to increase the salaiy from Rs, 1500 toRs, 
1,700. And in order to attract first class talent it was also 
■deemed essential to allow him a pension. 



CHAPTER XI. 


•rnK MoxsTKit i>L'm.ic agiwtion akd the reform mth op 

1872. 

A S regards the Exoeutive Engineer, tlie changes that 
have hoen nincle in the tliree diflerent pieces of 
"Municipal legislation may be bricfl}' summarised as fol- 
lows. In the Act of 18G.'), he was full time ofiicer, 
appointed by {tovernment for a term of three years on a 
.salary and allowance not e.xeecding two thousand rupees 
per month. In Act III of 1872, the right 6f appointment 
was left to the Coi-pm-ijtion, but subject to the sanction of 
government, 'i'his was also the case, as we have already 
2 )ointed out, with the appointment of the E.vecntivo 
Health Otlicer. The light was conceded to the repre.sent- 
atives of tlie r.ite-payers, but not without a hard struggle 
on the part of the (lovernment of the day. It is needful 
to remember at this stage that that Act III of 1872 wn.s 
the healthy outcome of the prolonged, but most influen- 
tial, agitation which commenced in the latter da 3 's of the 
administmtion of I^Ir. Arthur Cmwford. His finance.s 
were in a condition of ciii'onic embari-assment : so much so 
that an eminent mercantile citizen of the daj', and one of 
Her l\Iajesty’s Justices of the Peace, the Hon’ble j\h-. 
Hamilton Maxwell, of the well-known firm of Messrs. 
'William Nicol k Co., had to declare openly at one of the 
quar terlj' meetings of the J ustices that the Bomba}' Muni- 
cipality was “ bankrupt,” and not in a position to ^lay its 
debts. The declaration had the same effect among the 
more active and energetic Justices as that of a tvombshell 
thrown in the midst of a quie.scent a.ssembi,. \news 
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•spre.'id like wildfire. People rubbed their eyes !ind commenc- 
ed enquiring whether the statement was absolutely correct I 
Among the i-ate-paying body there was the intensest alarm.. 
It had a few sturdy sjjirits who wei-e not slow to seize the 
occasion and bring about a wholesome reform. Even within 
five or six years of the existence of the first Municipal Act 
the tales of IMunicipal “Zoolum” and corruption were legion.. 
The minds of the r.ate-payers were exceedingly exercised,: 
and this declaration of the insolvency of the Slunicipaliti* 
offered them enough pabulum to found a strong and swift' 
agitation. The rate-payers held a monster meeting,, 
the demonstration in Hyde Park, in the memorable year 
1866, being frgsh in the memory of some of the leaders of 
the agitation. This was followed by severe comments in 
the Press, till at last the redoubtable Sir. J. A. Forbes,, 
of the great house of Forbes A* Co., led the impeachment 
of hir. Crawford before the Bar of the Justices’ bench, 
vigorously supported by the sturdy Captain Henry and. 
Mr. John Connon, by the uncompromising Mr. Honvoji 
Furdonji, by economic authorities like Messrs. James 
Taylor and JIartin 'Wood, and by Messrs. Y. X. oMandlik, 
Sorabji Sbapurji Bengalee and others. On the other side- 
there w.as the chh'alrous Mr. Eobert Knight, great in 
argument and grosit in economics, the gallant Colonel 
Hancock and Do.sabhoy Framji. But the details of the- 
origin, liistoiy, and progi'ess of that agitation, which has 
remained unsui-passed in the annals of Bombay must be 
resen-ed for another chapter. It v.-ill be sufficient to say at 
present, with reference to the immediate object of this- 
chapter, that the agitation was crowned with complete 
success. Its principal aim and object was achieved. It 
drove a reluctant and a too indulgent Government to re- 
form Act II of 1865. The rate-payers demanded com-^ 
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lilete powei-s; for tlieniselve.'.- to manage their own affairs. 
■“ Taxation shoiikl go with representation” — that was the 
battle-ci-y. Tlie Bomba}- Government, tlien presiclecl over 
by the able and accomplished but easy-going Sir Seymour 
Fitzgei-ald, was taken by surprise at the vigour and potent 
influence of the movement. It never took thought of the 
intensity of the public .spii-it, wliich till then had lain dor- 
m.ant in the avei-age citizen. At first it took little notice 
of it. It was repre.sented to it that it was a storm in a 
to.a]>ot. and would soon blow over. But as the agitation 
spread, and as it increa.«ed in volume and strength, the 
Government became convinced that it was not to be 
allayed till it had reasonably responded to the demands of 
the i-ate-payers. The chief cause of the e.xtreme reluct- 
ance and dilatoriness in speedily meeting the jiO]ndar 
demand was Mr. Tucker, the Senior Member of the 
Government. That Councillor was nothing if not the 
embodiment of dogged pertinacity. As a Judge on the 
Bench of tiie High Coui t he had shewn a firmness, tena- 
city and impartiality which were the theme of universal 
pi-juse. On the Insolvency Bench he did such excellent 
work in jjurging the city of its dishonest and fraudulent 
debtors, th.at he become a terror to all insolvents— a 
terror mightier than that inspired by the distinguished 
Mr. Anstey while acting as a Judge in 1805. In fact, Mr. 
Tucker on the Bench was the prime pei-sonification of .a 
Ehadamanthus. But his Khadamanthiue impartiality 
suffered an eclipse when he descended fi-om the Bench 
to blossom into a full-blown civilian bureaucint. He 
could not drop off’ the ti-aditions of the Service to 
which he belonged. His convictions were unto him a 
law — aye, a law as irrefragable as that of the Medes 
and Persians. His fiiendship and admiration for 
4 
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i\lr. Crawford almost blinded bim to his defects. He 
wa.s indeed the de.spair of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald who, 
though a Consei'vative, was liberal-minded enough by cul- 
ture and education, and above all by th.at valu.able training 
be had actjuired as a pailiamentai-ian, which is lamentably 
w.anting even to-day among our Anglo-Indian bureauci’acy. 
They do not know how to concede to popular wi.she.s and 
end agitation, and recognise the fundamental piinciple 
of local self-government that those who pay the taxes are 
bound to have the light of repre.sentation. The principle, 
Mr. Tucker would not i-ecogni.sc till compelled by the 
.sti'e.ss of popular opinion, vigorously echoed in the Press. 
At last, when he was driven to admit its force, he was the 
most obstructive in granting the needed conces-sions. The 
original Bill III of 1872, was drafted in a .spirit of the 
utmost niggai’dliness. As it is a wrench to the miser to 
unstring his purse, so it was to Mr. Tucker. He was 
char}' enough Jo concede certain important riglits and 
privileges till then reserved by Government to itself as a 
paternal authority in Indian administration. Hence the 
original measure was most illiberal. 'J'he mte-payers 
were not satisfied with it. Fortunately for them, they 
had in the Legislative Council the redoubtable Mr. Forbes 
himself, who had unreservedly and conrageously put him- 
self at the head of the popular movement, in which the 
majority of the non-official Europeans of the day actively 
symp.athised. There was also the sturdy Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Mangaldas Nathoobhoy with the whole rate-paying 
population at his back. Thus encountered, the battle in the 
Council Hall was indeed a most still’ one. But Mr. White, 
the Advocate-General of the day, was more than a match 
for the iron-hearted Jlr. Tucker. To his remarkable inde- 
pendence, broad and cultured views, gr.asp of the re.al 
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situation, and complete acquaintiince with the feelings and 
thoughts of the populace, Bombay in a great measui-e 
■owes the immense number of alterations which the draft 
IMunicipal Bill of 1872 underwent. He openly told the 
•Council that if the Government was inclined to give any 
■representation to the rate-payei-s, and if that body was 
-called upon to undertake gi-ave responsibilitie.s, it was 
right and proper to entrust it with commensm-:ite power 
■and authority. It would not do to make a show of con- 
cessions to popular demand and still reserve all power in 
"the hands of the Govei-nment. In short, he condemned 
-the " homoeopathic doses” of representation which the 
■Government contemplated giving. The battle was long 
:aud arduous ; but the hero of the day was Mr. Advocate- 
General MTiite, he who afterwai-ds sat on the Bench of 
the Calcuttii High Court, ably supported by Jii.s non- 
■oliicial colleagues. Thus was the freedom of the city won. 
And thus it came to pass that the rate-payers foi- the 
first time wrung from an obstiniite and reluctant Govern- 
ment the right of appointing their own Health Officer and 
their own Executive Engineer. To salve the sore in the 
breast of ilr. Tucker the nominal right of tlie 
appointment was made subject to the sanction of the 
Government. But no Government has since dared 
to veto the appomtments made of the two officers 
from time to time by the Corporation. It was a, 
popidar triumph. Hence, it was enacted in Act III of 
1872 that both the Health Officer and the Executive 
Engineer shoidd be appointed by the Corpomtion. Tie 
term of both, however, was fixed for tlii-ee veai-s, wifi 
power of re-appointment. But the Siilai-v of rupees fwo 
thousand, which was allowed imder Act U of, 
was reduced to 1,-500 rupees, with a minimum 
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rupees. That was tlie material altei’ation in the Act of' 
1872. The further change introduced by the existing- 
Act is .simiil)' confined to the fir.st period of the 
appointment. It has been extended, and verj’ wisely 
too, as .suggested Ijy the sixteen }-ear.s’ expeiience of 
the second Act, from tliree to five yeai?.. 



CHAPTER XII. 


LEGISLATIVE DEBATE AKD MR, WALTER CASSELS. 

AI'^HOIJGH we ha%'e completed our history of the evolu- 
JL tion, so to say, of the Health Officer and the 
Executive Engineer in our Municipal administnition during 
the last forty-eight yeai-s, we should not omit to I'efer in a 
special manner to the very excellent debate which had taken 
place in the Legislative Council in 1865, then held 
•on the “ Durbar Room ” in the Town Hall, as rej 
gards the former. It is so interesting and instructive 
that I feel 1113 ’^ narrative of early Municipal Government 
‘in the cit 3 ' would be incomplete without it. We have 
already observed that in the Act II of 1865 the Health 
Officer was half-time, and that one of the reasons which 
-actuated the Government of the day in giving the city a 
medical officer who was onlj' to devote a portion of his time 
to his duties was the paucity of qualified men in the pro- 
fession. But beyond this there was another reason, namely, 
that the English Health Act of 1856 only provided for a 
Consulting Health Officer. But be it said to the credit of 
the far-sightedness of the mover of the Bill, no other than 
“the level-headed, practical, and most talented Sir. Walter 
'Oassels, that he fought hard to obtain for the city a full- 
time officer. Subsequent events conclusively demonstrated 
that he was absolutely sound in his contention that for a 
populous town like Bombaj’- it was a pure mockery to have 
•a mere half-time consulting medical officer. It ma}'- be 
useful to recall the fact that in 1865 the Government con- 
sisted of Sir Bartle Frere, .as Governor, Sir William Mans 
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lielfl (.'iftonvdids JjfjtiJ Saiidlim-st.), .Mr. Frcrc, n H‘!tlo!~ 
brotliiT (if Sir Hiirth;, itiid iMr. ,7. 1), Invemrif.y, (lie 
fiitlior of Mi(> (listingtiislicd Ijarri.stor of (Imt iiiiinf- in 
our Hif(li Court. Amoii" llir Iiidiim non-onirial l»'"isla- 
toi-s iliorc u(‘r(“ tin; stroi)"-niin(lf’(l AJr. Jugganatli 
Huukc'rsrtt and llic aiiiinliiu Mr. Jiustomji diiinsidji 
dc'cjihlioy, tlio f-rrond .‘.on of the lirst .Sir »IaMi.*-etji Jofjildioy. 
A moil" non -oflirial Europcaii.s tlirrc ua.s Mr. Ca.'-.'^rl.', a 
iiost in liiinsolf. and a mo>'t jimvurful debater, witli whom 
Mas the then Advocat<'-( irncral. La.^tly, there w.'(.« I\lr. 
(nfterward.‘( .Sir I’arroir) Klli.*;. a Civilian beloved by the 
Mofu....‘iil. It, will be tliu.s .‘.een t liat 1 he Legislative Coun- 
cil Was composed of strong men of light and le.ading headed 
by a most ex]ierieneed Civilian who had made hi.s mark as a 
jiheral administr.itor in the Viceregal Council pre.sided over 
by Lord Canning, that great .“tate.sman of renown .sfill 
unsurpassed, whose memory is so dearly cheri.shed by all 
India. 

Following the English Ile.alth Act of IBoo, the .Select 
Commitfxie h.ad adopted the section for the appointment of 
a Health OlHcor who w.as not to be permanent. .Mr. Ca.ssels 
disapproved of the an-angenient, urging that it was ah.so- 
lutely e.e.sential, ever, in the then condition of [inblic Lealtli, 
that the medical m.aii of the Municipality .should not he 
merely consultative, but e.xecutive, devoting liis whole time 
and attention to the eon.servuncy of the town. Said i\rr. 
Ca.ssels: “ The Medical Ollicer, like the Engineer, would 
re.ally be merely a Deputy Comnii.s.sioner, and if it be con. 
ceded, a.s I supjiose it must, that it is desirable to provide 
.assistants for the Commi.ssioncr, who have special knowledge, 
it cannot be denied that .a pmctical knowledge of sanitary 
science must be invaluable in aiding the Commissioner to 
clear this Augean stable of Bombay,” He thought it to b& 
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a contradiction of the leading principles of local self* 
government that thei'e slrould be entertained the idea of a 
purely consultative medical officer, not permanently attach- 
ed to the Munici 2 ialit 3 \ Indeiiendent as he was, and 
strong in the strength of his convictions, that public spirit- 
ed Scotch non-official in the Legislative Council did not 
mince matters. He gave out his objection on the point in 
the most scathing but terms. “ It is un- 

reasonable in the abstract, and [larticulailj’^ objectionable 
when apjilied to so im23ortant an a 2 i 2 >ointment as that of 
the Sanitar}’ Officer.” He accordingl_v moved an amend- 
ment to the original section as ado 2 )ted by the Select Com- 
mittee that the Health Officer shoxdd be full-time. In 
doing so, he further ob.sorved that he I'egretted lie had not 
more fullj' stated his reasons before the Select Committee. 
Still he hoped the Council would reconsider the question. 
“ Reflection and inquiiy had strengthened his conviction 
that it was absolutelj'- necessar}' at 2 D'esent that a medical 
man should be permanently' attached to the Municipality. 
He submitted that if it were desii’able that one of his assis- 
tants should possess a practical knowledge of engineering, 
it was equally desirable that another should aid him with 
a practical knowledge of sanikaiy science ; and he believed 
that all who were acquainted with Bombay' would bear him 
him out in asserting that such an officer was indispensable 
in the present state of our conservancy.” The half-time 
sy'stem bad long been in vogue during the regime of the 
old Board of Conservancy' .and its successors, the Triumvi- 
i-ate of the Municipal Commissioners of whom Surgepn 
Major Pelly was the chief. The city' was in a frightfully- 
insanitary condition as the earlier report of 1855 made by 
the Engineer, Mr. Conybeare, declared, and as the two 
subsequent reyiorts of Dr. Leith and Dr. Haines more 
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tiiim confirmed. .Mr. Usifisels observed flint lie woid<l nsk 
liis eolleag^nes to eonsidei- forn moment tha mmL'try st/tta of 
]iomb;i 3 ’. lloijuobid Dr. Iluines'.s rciioii, wbich observed 
tlmt the mortnlifcy “wok thelur^jest flint lins been m'orded 
in Bombay, and nearly one-third in i>.vcess of the nvemge 
of the provioti.s ten ycni-s. 'J’ln> deaths from fever that 
yenrwere the largest number ever before regi.sfxnt;d.’' It 
i.s indeed remarkable that even after a l/iji-e of IB ye'ij>-, 
with a highly organised ilejiartment costing 22 lakhs per 
year, we have to-day to make a similar complaint, Oiir 
mortality last year was .■}rr72 per 1000, including jdague, 
though we have now three .smircc.s of water-.snpjdy wjiei-e 
there e.visteil but one. Said .Mr. Cassels; “Causes fatally 
contributing to tJii.s re.snlt — sijimlid filth within d(X)ifi 
and without, deficient arrangements for scavengery and 
conservancy, and imperfect diniimgc — have been amjily 
exposed in the late sanitary report of Dr. Leith." 

Ilowever, to conclude. Mr. Cassels closed liis ob.ser- 
v.ations on the subject of the full-time appointment of the 
Health Officer, by a powerful and <!on\ancing speecli, which 
was characterised as much for the soundiic.-s of the princi- 
ples it inculc.ateil as for its pnictical sagacity. He ended 
his speech by saying “ Tiio half-time system had been well 
tried .and altogether failed, and he thought it ought not 
to be retained in the Bill, of whose leading principle it was 
a positive conti-adiction.” Considerable discussion took 
place on Mr. C.ossels’ amendment but then, as now, the 
official majoi-ity c.ai’ned the day and the section wa.s allowed 
to stand, that is to say, a half-time Consulting Health 
Officer was appointed. But three years of pmctical work- 
ing proved that after all the hard-headed Scotchman, 
who had fought the Council on the subject, and divided 
it with all his native logic and vigour, was the true 
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prophet, while the offici.al legislatoi-s were egregiously in 
the m-ong. . 

It was, however, a triumph of Local Self-Government 
v'heii tlie Health Officer was made a whole-time official, 
and the principle for which Mr, Cassels had fought so 
hard was amply vindicated. 


. CHAPTER XIII. 


EAKLY JIb’XICIPAL AUBIT. 

C OMING to tlie auditors, it maj' be observed fcliat their 
duties and remuneration were not specially defined 
in the i\Iunicipal Act of 1865 as they have been in the Act- 
of 1888. As experience was gained, legislation regarding 
hlunicipal audit was made more and move explicit, with 
the view to ensuring complete financial vigilance, and 
inspiring confidence among the i-ate-payers. In the first- 
Act, it was prescribed in .'-ection XXXTI, that “the 
accounts of the receipts and expenditin e of the Municipal 
Commissioner on behalf of the Justices shall be audited 
and examined once every year at the least, at such time 
and bj* such auditors as shall from time to time be appoint- - 
ed by the Justices. ’’ 

The auditors were empowered to produce before them,, 
for pui-poses of examination “all books, deeds, contracts,, 
accounts, vouchei-s and .all other documents and paper's 
which they may deem necessary.” Those who may refuse- 
the production of such paper's were subjected to a penalty 
not exceeding one hundred rirpees. As to remunei'atron, 
it was left to the Justices to fiix it at such a reasonable 
figure a,s they thought fit. The earliest auditors of the- 
municipal accounts were Mes.^r's. Ragunath X. Khote and 
A. F. Moos. They were both competent persons, and were 
allowed a remuneration of one thousand rupees e.ach. But- 
hlr. Khote soon retired from the anditorship, and his place - 
was taken by iMr. George Ramsay Wilson, of the firm of 
of Brodie and Wilson. Public Accountants. Of com-se,. 
under the ne.xt Act of 1872, the duty and responsibility of 
audit in the first instance lay .specially on the new Town 
Council, constituted under that legi.slation, and on auditor's 
also. I shall refer to these alterations Later on both in 
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the Act of 1872 and that of 1888. Meanwhile it may be- 
nseful to recall to the mind of the reader the special j^ro- 
A’ision in Act II. of 1865 which had no doubt for its object 
the greatest publicity in the matter of the disposal of the- 
hlunicipal Fund bj' the hlunicipal Commissionei-, Avho Avas 
in reality the Dictator. The provision was that “ before each 
audit and examination of accounts the Municipal Commis- 
sioner shall give ten days’ notice of the time and place at 
Avhich the same aatII be made, by advertisement in the Bom- 
hay Government Gazette, and in at least one of the dail}' Eng- 
lish newsjAapers and in two Vernacular papers published in 
Bombay, and a copy of the accounts to be audited and ex- 
amined shall be deposited in the office of the Commissioner 
and be opened during office hoiu’s thereat to the inspection 
of all persons intei-ested for seA'en days before the audit 
and examination ; and all such persons shall be at liberty 
to take copies or extracts of the same without the pay- 
ment of anj" fee.” This provision, it will be admitted, was 
a liber.al one, and introduced with the apparent object of 
attmcting public interest in m'unicijAal finance and at the 
same time seiwing as a sort of check on the Municipal 
Commissioner and the Controller themselves. So far it 
was a beneficent provision entireh’ for the protection of 
the rate-payers. The hlunicipal franchise had not 3 *et 
been conferred on them ; but the principle Avas recognised 
by the broad-minded legislators of the day that those who 
were called upon to contribute to the Jlunicipal fund 
should have the right to acquaint themseh'es with the AA’ay 
in which them monies Avere spent. It aa-rs the concession 
of the principle of taxation and representation but in a 
rudimentary form. The concession Avas indeed valuable, 
though it is not known that the rate-pa3'ing public, saA’b 
some J. P.’s, aA'ailed themseh'es of it. That great inquisi- 
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tor of !i1I ]>ublic nccotint.*;, Mr. Xowroji Fiirdonji, "as not 
then in IJoinbny. Unt ns soon ns he returned from London 
his eyes were directed townnls Mnnicijml finance ; Ik* 'v-ns 
ably sn}>ported by Mr. Soinji .SImpnrji Hengalee and Mr. 
V. X. Mandlik. It was their xealons se.nitiny whicli 
eventually led to the ehaUenges at H. .M. lleneh ofdtistices. 
The cliallenges in tli(*ir turn led to the apiiointnient of a 
Finance C'oininitteo to exauiino flic accounts and ascertain 
the liabilities of the Municijciiity wln’ch tlic jiublin gO'-sip 
of the da\' had treat<‘i! ^viti) all manner of exaggerations- 
That there was suHicient foundation for the ugly rumours 
as to tlie bankruptcy of the Municipality cannot be gainsaid. 
The principal <luty which devolved upon this Finance Com- 
niittee was to prove the truth of the rumour to the bottom. 
Mr. Hamilton Ma.xwell was the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee and one of the shrewdest of merchants, and of an 
independent chai-acter. The investigations no doubt brought 
to light a number of iri-egulurities and illegal conti-nct.s, 
so that that gentleman was justified one historical day in the 
Bench of Justice in proclaiming from his seat the insolvent 
condition of the Municipality, The declaration spread 
like wildfire, which eventually cuhninatod in that charge 
against the Munieijial Commissioner at the bar of public 
of opinion to which I have ah-cacly referred in a prenous 
•Chapter. But the disclosures also demonstrated the fact 
of the inefliciency of the .audit which wa.s then conducted 
half-yearly. Many flaws were found with it, and after the 
Hope Committee had made its report on the general condi- 
■tion of Jtunicipal finance it had become inevitable that the 
system of audit slionld be put on an entirely reformed 
basis so as to be .an efficient check .and control over the head 
of the Financial Department and the Commissioner. The 
refornvxvas accordingly introduced into the Act of 1872. 
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ACT I OF 1872 ifc ACT III OF 1888. 

W E bnve alreiidy pointed out tli.at Act II of 1865 pi’es- 
cribed tliat the accounts of the Jlunicipality should 
be audited and examined once a 3 'ear at the least. Practical 
experience, however, showed that an audit taken once every 
half-j’ear was in.sudicient. Meanwhile the ti-ansactions of 
the Jlunicipalit}' exjianded, and it was a foregone conclu- 
sion that they would go on expanding as the various 
municipal operations extended in every direction from j'ear 
tojmar. The new Act I of 1872, therefore, prescribed a 
monthly audit : but the i-emuneration to be paid to the 
auditors was still left to the discretion of the Coi'poration, 
In the earlier years it was kept at 5,000 rupees. The 
auditors were still empowered to demand all papers,, 
vouchers, and documents incidental to theii- functions, while 
those refusing their production, or withholding them, were 
liable, as before, to a penalty' of a hundred rupees. But 
the provision for a monthly audit obviated all necessitj^ for 
exhibiting the audited accounts and inviting the public to 
inspect them annually for seven daj's without charge. It 
was found that the public did not cai-e for, or take an}' 
interest in, the privilege, and it was of no use allowing the 
conces.sion to stand any longer on the statute book. It was 
expected that the monthly audit would be a con.siderable 
improvement on the old .system of a half-ye.arly examination 
of accounts. The work was already increasing, and a 
monthly audit was held to be absolutely essential. In fact, 
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-oftenev than not especially after 1880, when extensive 
firainage and water works were taken in hand, and loans 
fora variety of purposes had to be raLsed, the diiiicnlties 
■of the auditors increased. They were hardly able even 
to finish a month’s audit at the end of the succeeding ‘ 
month, and it had become inevitable that sooner or later 
-a weekly or dailj' audit, which would be concurrent with 
the operations of a single week' or da}', should be an 
accomplished fact. Meanwhile, Act I of 1872 had estab- 
lished the Town Council, the predecessor of the Standing 
-Committee under the pre.sent Act. That body was vested 
with certain financial powers, and it was thought safe to 
empower it to call for the Auditors and obtain such infor- 
mation form them form time to time as may be necessary. 
This was a logical sequence owing to Section 30 of Act I 
of 1872 having enacted the following: “It shall be the 
duty of the Town Council to conduct a weekly audit of the 
Municipal receipts and disbursements, and to publish weekly 
an abstract of such receipts and disbursements for the pre- 
ceding week, certified by the .signature of at least three 
membei's of the I’own Council.” The Town Council was 
thus made piim.aiily lesponsible for auditing the I’eceipts 
and outgoings of each week ; while the auditors were held 
responsible for a monthly audit. Biit as just stated, the 
auditors were enjoined by Section 32 to supply .any in- 
formation whenever re(juired by the Town Council, which 
“ m.ay be desmed as to the ])rogre.ss of the audit of the 
account.” Moreover, a new duty was laid on them in the 
same Section, namely, that, in the month of February in 
each year, they were “ to deliver to the Town Council a 
report on the audit of the whole of the said accounts for 
the jirevious calendaryear.” This report was to be pi-inted 
and circulated to the Corporation with the annual state- 
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inent. of nccounts to l>e furnished by the litunicipnl Coin- 
luissionev end reviewed hy the Town Conneil. 

Thus, a distinct advance in tlie method and manner of 
nudit of the municipal accounts was made in Act I of 1872 
witli sufliciont safeguards. In fact, tliis was due to the 
solicitude of the Government to see tiiat none of the 
seandals which occurred in connection with municipal 
li nance during Jilr. Cmwfm-d’s i-egime should take place. 
It was, indeed, wise of the legislators of the day that tlie 
duty of fully safeguarding the finance.-; was placed on the 
right shouMers. The Town Council was invested with the 
power of raising taxation, and it was right and proper that 
the .same body sliould .see tliat its collection and re.-disatioji 
were properly condncteil, and the moneys carefully 
disbursed : the auditoiv; were an independent body to 
further check the accounts ; while the duty of submitting 
annual report was strictly enjoined, so that any irregu- 
I'lrities or defects ma}' be pointed out and corrected or 
even investig.itcd, if need be. It may be liere observed 
that during the earlier curronc)’ of Act I of 1872 the 
auditors were greatly on tho<7i»' vive to detect irregularities 
and report the same. As a .sample, wo maj'- rpiote a little 
extract from their report of 1875). Some stricture.s were 
made by the Corporation as to the apparent lo.s.s of about 
60,000 rupees in connection with liquor receipts. The l.is.s 
wa.s nominal, and had arisen owing to the change made in 
the .sj’.stem of collecting liquor-license fees by the Govex-n- 
ment. The matter was so much animadvei'ted xxpon in the 
Corpoi-ation that the auditor.s of the day felt it 
their duty to cle.-u" it up and coiTCct the mi.sleading 
impression previou.sly ci’eated in the Corpoiation a.s 
under : “ The Liquor License was collected in the month 
of Decenxber every year in advance for the succeeding 3’eax\ 
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M(ul this fee been eollectofl ns usnnl in Decomher, 1877^ 
for the ye.’U' 1878, the iihovo delieifc wonld not Ji.ive 
appoin ed . , , TIjo dead loss of Ks, nO, 000 to 70,000, 

iinimndvoftod upon by soino inenihers of tlio C'orpoitition, 
after nil nppciii-.s to bo n myth, nnd it will be n source of 
gRitificjition to tiie Corpoiation to know tiint Government, 
in .stopping the irregular fl^ystem of collecting the liquor- 
license fee in ndvnnee, 1ms not inllicted an}' loss upon the 
Municipality.” So far good. Hut as j'car.s advanced, the 
auditors fell into the humdrum routine groove, so that it 
wn.s but rare!}’ that anything was slated in their annual 
I'Cport which was .striking. As a rule the rejiort was a 
drivelling paraphrase of the more comprehensive report of 
the Cliief Accountant. 

Lastly, the whirligig of time brought another 
revolution. Act I of 1872 was superseded by Act III of 
1888, which made oxten.sive contitutional changes. Tlie 
Town Co\nicil w.as super.sodcd bj- the Standing Committee, 
with enlarged financial functions and corresjionding 
re.sponsiblities. Of course the whole duty that it should 
conduct, or cause to be conducted under its supei-in- 
tendence, a weekly audit of Municipal accounts, was 
continued. Only two members instead of tlnco were, 
however, enjoined to sign the weekly memorandum of ' 
receipts and disbursement!?. But a further advance was made 
ns regards the examination of accounts by the auditors. 
The monthly audit was superseded by the weekly. Again, 
for the fii’st time, the m.aximum remuneration was fixed in 
the Act itself. The woi-k liad immenesly increased, and it 
was right and proper for purposes of an intelligent, in- 
dependent, and efficient audit that the remuneration should 
he commensurate ivith the w'ork devolved on the auditors. 
So it wns enacted that the maximum of remuneration 
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Allowable to these ofticere .should be ten thousand rupees. 
But more than this, the Corpoi-ation had this time insisted 
on the auditore bringing to the notice of the Standing 
Committee all irregularities. Previous experience showed 
that after a time auditors Avere liable to become subservient 
to the Commissioner and the Accountant ; .and 
that such subserviency was prejudiciivl to the true 
safeguai'ding of Municijwl funds. Hence, for the first time, 
a dut}' was enjoined on the auditoi-s to report to the 
Standing Committee “ any material impropriety or irre- 
gularit}* Avhich they maj’ at any time observe in the ex- 
penditure or in the i-ecoi-eiy of monies due to the Corpo- 
iwtion, or in the Jlunicipal accounts.” This is, undoubt- 
odl}*, a Avholesome provision. Once or twice auditors have 
been known to take exception to items of “ discretional 
-contingencies,” and so forth, but it seems that on the 
•whole, dming the twenty-four years that the Act has been 
in operation nothing “materiar’ has been ever reported. It 
is generally believed that the municipal audit is not con- 
ducted .ns it should be, and so long as this st.nte of .affairs 
Lasts, nothing special will be known, and Section 137 (1) 
is likely to remain a dead-letter. The annual statement 
by the auditors is still a feeble 2 iaraphrase of the Account- 
ant’s report. It is to be hoped that there m.ay soon be a 
reformation in the system of audit and of accounts. The 
last needs a radiad reorganisation, and the Standing Com- 
mittee would do Avell in introducing the method of accounts 
which i\Ir. Harve}*, as the Accountant-General of the clay, 
had suggested in his revioAv of the accounts for 1893. 


5 



CHAPTER XV. 


KAIIUKT Mt'NnCirAL nyAN'CE. 

^lAUENIXG now to JIunicijwl finance, it uvas observed 
1 in a prcnoiKs chapter on t))e oi-igin and pio- 
gi'ess of iniuiicipjil government in t))D city, tliat the 
first faint .attempt nt something nppivoching local t-ixation 
was initiated in 1 836 vtntler a Parli.amentaiy statute. But 
when the Court of Petty Sessions, which .also discharged 
rudimentary conserv.ancy and police functions, n*as super- 
seded in 1845 by a Septennate cilled the Board of Conser- 
vancy, the first Municipal Fund ]>ro 2 >er was instituted un- 
der the control of the Bench of Justices as then constitu- 
ted. Birt ^vith increasing responsibilities laid on its 
shouldei-s by the Government, the prir.cijvil of which was, 
of com-se, the cost of the town police, amounting to over 
half a lakh per annum, it was found out in 1850 that the 
emc m.anagemeut could not be cinied on efficiently with- 
out some further taxation. Accordingh', the Board was 
authorised, rrnder the super-vision of the Justices, to levy 
pr-oper-tyr-ates and a license dirty oir toh-icco. Power was 
also given to levy a rate on vacant fotas land. In this 
way the Boar-d made a headway, and did its best to swell 
the annual receipts of jMunicipal fund. We have befoi-e 
us an old statement of income and expenditure, from 1846 
to 1852, fr-om which we cuU the following financi.ol gems 
for the cmiosity of the student of local finance. 
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1846. 

1852. 

House Assessment 

.. Rs. 

1,33,000 

1,72,000 

Assessment on Government 

Buildings „ 

13,000 

13,000 

Market Fees 

• • )} 

30,000 

64,000 

Wheel Tax 

• • ?) 

50,000 

80,000 

Liquor Licenses 

• • 

49,000 

35,000 

Fines 

• 

• • 

6,000 

5,500 

„ by Magisti’.ates 

• ' 

24,000 

18,000 


Excluding miscellaneous items, the income in 1852 
■was 3,87,000 rupees. The expenditure of the year was 
Ks, 3,48,000, while the available surplus cash balance ivas 
Rs. 78,000. The principal items of expenditure may be 
•exhibited as follows : — 



1846. 

1852. 

Police Contribution 

.. Rs. 45,000 

53,000 

■Cost of Establishment 

.. „ 1.3,000 

23,000 

„ Exe. Engrs.’ Establmt. 

. . „ 14,000 

15,000 

„ Conservancy 

.. „ 14,000 

13,000 

Public Works 

.; ,,2,81,000 2,27,000 


This interesting relic of civic finance sixty years ago 
may be compared to the fat i-evenue of Rs. 1'20 crore 
which is yielded to the rich “ Kingdom of Bombay” in the 
year of grace 1913. 

But let us turn our attention to the more prosperous 
times of 1864-65, when the city w’as rolling in wealth on 
account of the money poured in from the profits of the cotton 
trade, induced by the American AVai’. The time was oppor- 
tune to establish a municipal fund which should not only be 
fat, but elastic enough to grow wdth the gi'oivth and 
•expansion of the city. But while tJie neces- 

sai'y sinews of war to combat dirt and disease, 
■and otherwise make the city sweet and pui-e, the Gor- 
•emment of the day was not immindful of the rot thr'.r 
had set in in the finance department of the ifa 
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Triutnvirntc which f<ujierf;ct.lO(l tho Board of Conson'nnc}" 
iind reigned supremo for nl)out seven or eiglifc years, TJiey 
wore in a state of inuddlonnd inextricable confusion ; and 
it was, therefore, dcomod necessary to j)rovidc chocks and 
control in the first Municipal Act. Tho Ilon’blo hfr. 
Cassols, who was in charge of the Bill, had to quote the 
following extract from the report of the lielpless Bench of 
Justices, which, no doubt, will inform the reader of the 
reality of tho muddle : “It is, of coui-so, to be desired that 
a fvill and correct balance sheet should he laid before the- 
Woi'shipful Bench, but this tho Commissioners (tho Trium- 
^ii'ate), regret to say, it has been found impossible to dinw 
up ; the accounts of almost every department of the Muni- 
cipalitj’ are in such a state as to render it impracticable to 
give it witli any degree of certainty and iirecision.” WJiy 
Because, as will be soon from what follows fimthor from 
the same report, (quoted by Mr. Cnssels before the 
Legislative Council) there was not only gross neglect to 
keep tho accounts, but because it was the interest of the. 
permanent bureaucracy of the municipality of the day to 
continue their peculations. Tho whole pas.siige is so remark- 
able, that we think oui-selves justified in i-oproducing it 
here, if only its perusal leads tho Councillors of to-daj- to 
apprehend the importance of invariobly keeping a strict 
rtgilance over municipal finance in all its bi-anches. As 
Lord AYelby obseiwed as President of the Eoj'al Commis- 
sion on Indian expenditure, in m-attei-s of finance we should' 
trust nobody. Each Councillor Avho is in reality a trustee 
of the public monies, should act as a watchdog. But 
there were no watchdogs to speak of in the pre-legislative 
days of . the Bombay Municipality. So things went on 
merrily. Of the three Municipal Commissioners, who had' 
45ole responsible authority on all executive matters, two- 
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'were lialf-timo officers. Pi-actic.-ill}’, only one devoted him- 
self to his duties for the whole time. It w.ns n.atiu’ally 
imiiossiblo that such .an official should have the eyes of 
Ai’gus and the hands of Briai-eus. ^ro wonder that cor- 
ruption reigned i-ampant, and the accounts were in a condi- 
tion of inextricable confusion. The report stated that “in 
■the Survo 3 ’’or’a department there ai-e considerable unadjus- 
ted ad v.ances, d.ating as f.ar b.ack .as December, 1803; among 
these ai-e many Large sums which were advanced not only 
•to the gentleman who has recently vacated the appoint- 
ment, but also to his predecessor.” Here the reader will 
no doubt read much between the lines, and question what 
m.a}' be the amount of the advances and who may be the 
“gentleman” who was obliged to retire ? Next is another 
curiosity, “Many bills are still coming in for work perform- 
-ed and m.aterial purchased for which there is no authori- 
ty on record, and for which we are obliged to accept the 
word of the people presenting them.” Happy officials, and 
h.a])pier store suppliers ! What a condition of responsibili- 
ty, and what a reckless disregard of check and control at 
the public expense ? But still worse is the woeful favle nar- 
rated of rasc-allj' contractors. “Contincts to the amount of 
seveinl lakhs have been found to have been made, and 
though large advances have been made upon them, there is 
not the scratch of a pen wherebj' to render the contractors 
liable to law for the time in which the work should be per- 
formed or the rates to bo paid for the work, or for insur- 
ing good workmanship and materials. The Commissioners 
have been almost at the morcy of coiitractors, and still 
may be so, as it has been found impossible hitherto to 
-adjust their accounts.” This is a pitiful tale indeed. Who 
would not commisserate the Commissioners of the d.ay who 
found themselves in the unenviable position of •^...+7., 
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helpless to difig the dehiulting and dishonest conti-actors to 
court and make them disgorge the sums advanced to them 
beyond the cost of the actual woi'k performed. There is a 
further commentary wliieh the Councillors of to-d.ay misrht 
carefully note. “ In the Vehar Water Works Depai-tment 
m.atters do not appear in n much more intelligible light."' 
Those who were old enough at the time these woiks were- 
constructed, could .still naimte how the town was i-ife uith 
avaiietyof ugly rumoui-s touching all connected with the- 
construction. Observed the mover of the first Jlunicipal 
Bill : “ No .sketch of mine could so gi-aphically portray the- 
gross features of the system as this letter in which the- 
Commissioners are painted by themselves. I must confess,. 
Sir, that after such .a history of municipal management 
however confused may be municipal accounts, howevei" 
bankrupt the municipal funds, and however bad the con- 
servancy of the town, I think we have good reason to 
congi-fitulate the community tliat things are no woi’se.” 
And, we, of the present generation, might also obseiwe, as- 
Mr. Ca.s.sels did, that things did not take a worse turn,, 
thanks to lu's public spirit and the farsighted statesman- 
.ship of that libei-al minded .administiator who was at the 
helm of afiairs in this pre.sidency, and who gave us the first- 
free chnrtei- of Lo&al Self-government on a sure and solidi 
foundation on avhich ire witne.ss to-day the pioiid edifico 
that ha.s been re.'ired and which is the envy of all munici- 
pal organijcations in the Empire at large. 
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“ DISGUACEFUL ” FIXAXCK AXD TUE STEKX NECESSITY 
OF A niGIB coxtholler. 

F ROJr the extracts from Jfr. Cassels’ speech, quot- 
ed in the Inst chnpter, the render must have been 
comdneed of the hopeless finnncinl muddle and confusion 
which reigned supremo during the administration of the 
Board of ^lunicipal Commissioners. Finance, from the very 
beginning, seemed to have been the weak point of the 
Municipalit}’ during its period of infnnc}’. It was the want 
of funds in the fii'st instance which led to an appalling 
neglect of the conservancj’ of the town ivhich eien in those 
days claimed a large number of victims annually. The 
scarcity of avater coupled with its impuiity was a fruitful 
source of mortality from cholera. But "even avhen funds 
were adi'anced b}’ the Government to construct the Vehar 
Bake, the debt on avhich is still being liquidated, it seemed 
that ducks and drakes were made with the public money, 
and the scandal in connection with the Vehar Water 


Woi-ks was for a long time .a by-woi’d of reproach. Again, 
as taxes began to multiply, and the staff for collection had 
to be augmented, it was discovered that coiTuption and 
pecidation were most life. Apparently, there was no watch 
and ward over the City’s funds. No wonder that Mr. Cas- 
sels strongly animadveited on the discreditable condition 
of ^lunicipal finance as was to be noticed in 1864. All 
were agi-eed that a tight giip was needed to keep the 
Municipal treasuiy, bj’ no means so fat ns in these days — ^ 
with lakhs of surplus cash balances — under strong check 
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and control. The old old que.stion, who shall keep the 
custodian in custody, had again crop])cd up, and had to be 
satisfactorily solved. It Avas deemed indis27en.sable that the 
pei'son responsible for the disbursement of the finances 
should be different from the one who .should iifterward.s 
take an account of it. jMr. Ca.ssels found the solution of 
the question by recommending a -Controller who Avas to be 
entirely independent of the Commissioner. Thus it came 
to fiass that Section XIII of the MunieqAal Act of 1865 
proAuded for the .appointment of a Controller of Municijial 
Accounts. But before proceeding to giA'e a brief history 
of this post iq) to date, it Avould be Avell to quote another 
part of Mr. Cassels’ speech. “ I trust,” observed the 
honourable gentleman, “ that the ex'tnict? Avhich I haA'c 
just read from the letter of the present MunieqAal Commis- 
sioners relatiA'e to the disgi’aceftil state of the accounts of 
the SIunicijAality maj’ huA'e rendered it unnecessary for me 
to trouble you A\-ith any aiguments in faA’our of the ci-eation 
of this office. UjAon a recent occasion the Pjcsidentof the 
present Commission opposed the nomination of one of his 
Subordinates as a candidate for the office of Commissioner 
on the ground that a sum of some Zi lakhs of rujAees in the 
accounts of bis office had remained for many months un- 
accounted for although that officer had been repeatedly 
called upon for exjAlanation ; and in the letter from which I 
haA^e quoted, you aaIII remember it aa'us stated that a sum 
of over thi’ee lakhs had figimed at the credit side of the 
balance sheet although not a single rn^Aee of the amount 
had been actually paid ! Ea'ch in the statement laid by the 
Commissioners befoie the Bench as the justification of th^ 
letter an error of (eji lakhs was discoA^ered at the meeting ! 

I trust that Avith a competent Controller we shall not hear 
anymore of such discreditable irregularities.” The .duty 
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-of the Controller under Section XIII was well defined^ 
’That officer was to see that the budget sanctioned by the 
Justices was made the basis of expenditure. In order, 
however, to pi'event “ an}’ serious financial obstruction 
■either by misunderstanding or contumacy,” the section in 
the original draft had provided that should the Controller 
refuse to countersign an}’ cheque, piosented by the Com- 
missioner, he is to report the fact, with a full statement of 
reasons, both to the Justices and Covernment, within 6 
hours of its occurrence. This proviso was eventually drop- 
ped ns too dmstic. 

It cjmnot be denied that the fii’st iMunicipal Act had 
been oirefully drawn so far as the provisions i-egarding the 
•control of Municipal finance were concerned. The citizens 
and the Government alike were .so scandalised by the laches 
rtnd something worse, of the previous regime of those in 
•whose hands the Municipal funds 2')rincii5all}’ lay, that they 
■were all determined to introduce a thorough and wholesome 
reform. But in all matters of Central or Local Government 
the human element has to be carefully taken into considera- 
tion. The measui-es adopted for popular .safety, be they politi- 
cal, judicial, or financial, so long as the men enti’usted to carry 
these out are inconqietent oi' cornq)t, or impotent, it is 
ho 2 )elesR to expect any success. The object to be aimed at 
-and achieved, however beneficent, is defeated. The Govern- 
ment of the day, which was com23osed of men of high 
calibre and gi’e.at moi-al strength, and withal versed in 
statesmanship — and in this respect there could not hare 
been two stronger 2 iersonalities than Sir Bartle Frere, the 
Govei-nor, and Sir William Mansfield, (afterwards Lord 
Sandhurst), the sternest military disci 2 fiinarian and Com- 
mander-in-Chief — undei’stood the value of men to carry 
•out State measures, and was most anxious,- therefore, to 
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Bfjlefifc tlie most qimlifiefl anrl independent person for the post- 
of Controller — one wlio, in ir^nttors of finnnce •vvould trust- 
no one, nob ev’en himself, Siidi nn ofiidnl was found in 
tlie person of Major Tliacher, Commandant of the IJombay- 
Mniine JJattalion, but for long employed on staff duty. 
At this time he held the ofiice of Examiner of Commissti- 
riat Accounts, Major TJiacker was well known as a mas- 
ter of details. He would bent the cleverest Ikibu in the 
AcTOuntant-Gcncnd’s Department. .Such was his stern and’ 
independent ehameter that he h.ad made him.^elf a tenor 
to the whole Commiss-ariat gang of underlings and contnic- 
toi’s. Tliis martinet was nppointc<l the fir.st Municipal 
Controller. He adopted the Commis-sjin'.at book-keeping,. 
But it .seemed that from the very fust difierences arose 
between the Municipal autocnit, for such was Mr, Aithur 
Crawford j»s invested with authority under the Municipal 
Act, and this indejMindent financial ofiicer. Forms of' 
accounts took some months to be .settled. There.after there 
continued differences between the mftster of the purse and 
the controller of that custodian. ] mpetuons, impsitient,. 
and uncontrollaVde, Mr, Crawford could not brook the iron 
giap of Major Thacker, who as a financial Rhadamanthus 
in every w.-ty vindicated the choice of the Goverament, Tlie 
Commissioner, like the restive charger, w:is impatient of 
the curb of the Controller, who proved a veritable watch- 
dog in municipal finance. It soon became known that- 
all love between the two was lost. As far as book-keeping 
■was concerned, the jirbitKition of Mr. Ch.apman, the then 
Acconntiint-Genend, had to be eventually invoked in order 
to definitely determine the system on whicli fiitui-e j\Iuni- 
dpal accounts should be kept. That system has ever since- 
been known in the Accounts Department of the Municipa- 
lity as the Chapman system. And though many an improve-. 
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iiioiit h.'is sinco boon in;i(b' ihotvin, ns su'rgi'stoil I>y pxpo- 
riciK'o, f!io foiKlninpiitnl Iiiu>s mx*, wi' Ix'litn'p, still tiiore. 
^'1 k- pillniit Mnjor, win) liatl stood fust hv tlip City's Jinanw* 
li.'id, Iiowovcr, to 1k> nT|iiisif ioncd by (Jovoiiiinciit for iiioro 
nnliions and ivspoiisihb* sorvico in tlu* C'oniiniss;iriat. 
C'olonol Tbiu'koi- i-otiix'd with tbn orialit. (»f havingably ron- 
Irollr-d till' fii-st oigbti'pn numtlis of Municipal finance, and 
wis succeeded by Mr. Mnidnienf. a flexible Controller, 
nbose inability to control the C'oininissitiner's financial 
piTinks eventually led to the \vn>ckijig of t-be first Mtinici- 
pal instiftifion i-stablisbed by lav in tbo rresidency 
capit.al. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


TA.XATION UXDEn ACT 11 OF 1865. 

/"lAHERE remains to be noticed the system of taxation 
introduced under tiie jMunicipal Act Xo, II of 1865. 
Broadly speaking, the .sources from wliich taxes were laised 
by virtue of that legislation do not materially diftbr fi'om 
"those levied to-da}’. The principal diflei’enceis the absence 
of town duties. Tlicse were abolished under the Act. 
During the last half-year under which they were formerly 
leaded the amount yielded was 5 lakhs. It seemed that at 
the time the Council was not in favour of any indii’cct 
taxation. Anyhow, neither the mover of the Bill nor any 
other member appears to have said a word on the omi.s.sion 
of the town duties from the schedule of taxation, save one, 
Jugganath Suukei'sett. That redoubtable legislator ob- 
•seiwed th.at he “ saw no objection ” to those duties. They 
had little effect upon the price of articles of consumption — 
an economic fallacy which is still entertained by a majority 
of the Corporation. Sir George Cotton was the principal 
advocate of that fallacy for a long time whenever the question 
of the abolition of grain duty was mooted at the meeting 
-of that body. The fact amply shows how popular fallacies 
die hard. Considering the time when Mr. Sunkei-sett 
thought that indirect taxes do not affect the prices of arti- 
cles and touch the pocket of the ultimate consumer, he 
might well be excused for want of knowledge of elementary 
economics wliich was then so little known in India. The 
honourable gentleman divided the Council on his amend- 
jment which contemplated the retention, of the town 
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of grace. A good deal of fliscn.s.sion took pl.acc in the 
Council wlien it wn.s urged that tliis contribution .should 
•ee,a.se. Sir AVilliam Mansfield “saw no rea.son for a.s.se.ssing 
•Covernnient building'-s to a hou.se rate siinplj because they 
■were .so .a.sse.s.sed in Calcutta. It wn.s obviously a ini.stake 
in 2 «'inciple to make Government buildings pay the as.se.s.s- 
inent.” The Hon’ble Mr, C.as.sels, who wa.s in charge of 
the Bill, .agreed with the Comm.ander-in-Chief. In his 
opening address he had given a brief lii.story of the contri- 
bution. Before 1845 Covernment buildings' were liable to 
-a.sses.sment. In 1846 the Justice.s claimed an inci-ea.sed 
assessment ; but the Government Solicitor objected on the 
gi'ound that as the buildings were used .solely for the 
public sendee, the}’ should be e.xempt like Government 
buildings in England. The opinion of the Supreme 
•Com't of Judicature was taken on the subject and that 
authority distinctly decided against the Justices that all 
property of the East India Comixany av.as exempt from 
.assessment under the Statute 33 of George III and Act 
XT of 1845 of the Government of India. Eventually it 
w'as agi’eed that Es. 13,000 should be given to the Munici- 
pality as a donation, without compromising the legal right 
of the Government to exemption. Mr. C.assels at the 
second reading of the Bill i-eiterated this argument. He 
observed that the principle contended for by Sir 'Wilh'am 
Mansfield was asserted in the Bill — the principle which 
■exempted the property of the Corpoi'ation of the Justices 
from taxation. The Bombay Government had never ad- 
mitted their Ihibility to be assessed as of right by the 
Municipality. After much discussion the exemption was 
agreed to. But when the Bill which eventually became 
Act of 1872 was being discassed in the Legislative Council 
this subject was again debated. Wiser counsel had 
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v.Tilcil anil a more, ciiuitahle inode of adjiifitniont was duly 
roco^ni'^rd. fjo the old princijdc on wliicli Sir AVillinin 
Mniislicld !iik! Mr. Cassela had valiantly contended seven 
years hefon* liad to be brnslied aside, and the liability of 
■tiovoriunent to pay wtes, like any other lioiise owner, in 
Jien of the .sevci-:i! civic .services jierfornicd by the Mnnici- 
pnlity, was duly I'ocognised, with tin's difl'ei’ence, tliafc tho 
Government was to he considered as the most favouml 
t. ax payer, that is to say, it was to he treated on n anim- 
what difi'eronf footing. 'I’ho pHncipIo was further dis- 
■cnesed when tho pivsent Act was passing ihi-ongh tho hx-al 
legislatniv, and it isaiinppy sign of advancing thought/ 
with ivganl to local taxation and the inKinn .and tnuui in 
!oc:vl finances (hat a lietter undeivtaiiding exists. Tints 
•vU ditVciMnces wetv annihilated when the jircsent Actcamc 
into foi-o’. Tix! system of assessment of Government/ 
btiildin';' has been pnt on a sound basis for purposes of 
levying property rates. A special oflicer is npjxiinted by 
Government with tb** .approval of tbe Uorjxii-ation to 
v.abie the jii-<>j**-rty ijuiinjiienni;illy .and m.ake In'.s .aw.ard 
which then becomes binding on the Corj>oi-ation, And 
here wo may <>nd the jeamble of t.axation so far as 
Act II of 1805 is concerned. 



CHAPTER XYIII. 


GENESIS OF ACT II OF 1865 AND THE FIRST SVSTEJt OF 
ORGANISATION INSTITUTED BY MR. ARTHUR CRAWFORD. 

T E have now succincfcly given a history of the rise .and- 
V V growth of Municipal Government in tlie city, say 
from about the close of the eighteenth to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. In 1865, all the divers rules,, 
regulations, and statutes under which the civic administi'a- 
tion, of a most rudimentaiy chai-acter, was carried on for 
well-nigh a century were brushed aside, and the first Jluni- 
cipal constitutioij of charter, on the lines of English self- 
govei-ning institutions, was introduced into the city. The- 
broad fundamental principles on which it was based are 
still in active force, with slight modifications here and 
thei’e. But it may be just as well at this stage to I'emind 
the reader of the principal incidents which led to the 
introduction of Act II of 1865 and the chief features 
which chai-aeterised it. Prior to 1st July, 1865, Munici- 
pal Govei-nment was managed by a Board of three com- 
missioners under Act XIY of 1856 and Act XXY of 1858. 
Of these the one appointed by Government was a full-time 
oflieer, while the two selected by the Justices of the 
Peace were half time. The health conditions of the city . 
were so notoriously insanitary that towards the close of 
1863 the Government of Sir Bai’tle Erere commissioned 
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Dr. Leitli to make a detailed report. He submitted it on 
29th February, 1864. It was of so alanning a character 
that it became absolutely imperative to improve the sani- 
•taiy condition of the cit}’ without further loss of time. A 
Government resolution was published on 2nd May, 1 8G4, 
based on that report in which a comprehensive scheme of 
l\Iunicipal reform was sketched. The Bench of Justices 
were at the same time irndted to give their opinion on it. 
After much discussion and correspondence, a draft Act, 
containing the lines on which Municipal administration 
should be carried on, w.as introduced into the Legislative 
Houncil by the Hon'ble Mr. Walter Casscls, partner in the 
firm of Messrs, Peel, Cassels and Company, and a re- 
doubtable member of the Bomb.ay Chamber of Commerce, 
who was most eame.st in seeing that the reform was prac- 
tically carried out. A Select Committee was appointed 
which nmde its report on 12th J.anuarj', 18Gd, and the Bill 
was thereafrer considered in Council, .section by section, at 
many a sitting till it w.as pas.sed, the .'■anction of the 
Viceroy. Sir .John (.afterward.? Lord) La'-vrence, having Vren 
obt-rined on lOth Mat*. 1805. The Ac-t cime into operation, 
on Isr July, 180-5, which is still rememl-efred in the fAtvitii 
Black July day in connection with the coloi-jil collap/se of 
the Sn.ancial sTsecuhitions of the day. 
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Government on a salary of Rs. 3,000 for a term of three 
years, (4) It was enjoined that the Commissioner should 
annually submit to the Justices a budget of income and 
expenditure for the following year, the Justices being em- 
powered to revise it at their special general meeting to he 
called for the purpose. (5) Three principal olficei-s, but 
all subject to the authority of the Commissioner, wei’C 
appointed by Government, namely, a ContJ-oller of Jlunici- 
pal accounts, a Health Officer and an Engineer’. (6) The 
town police, for the pin-poses of the Act, was also placed 
under the control of tho Commissioner’. 

It ma}' be now inter-esting to recount what Mr. Ar~ 
thur Crawford, the Commissioner, did on assuming the 
charge of his office. In his annua! report he observed that 
the establishments were ill-organised and inadequately 
equipped, and that their anthority was ill-adjusted. To 
him it was a wonder that under such a chaotic condition 
of affairs his predecessors, the lYumirnrate under Act XIV 
of 1856, did not earlier come to a full stop in matters 
municipal. Accordingly, on 19th July Mr. Crawford sub- 
mitted to the Bench a scheme, on the lines sketched out 
by Dr. Pelly, the late President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, for the reorganisation of the Secretary’s corres- 
podence banch, of the Health department, and of the 
departments for the assessment of taxes and their collec- 
tion. Next, the city was sub-divided into wards, having 
regard to the position, population and area, Avith separate 
wai’d establishments. At first Mr. Crawford had 11 
divisions, but at the suggestion of the Justices one AA’as 
reduced, Parel and Mahim being combined. We give 
below a table showing the population, area, and properties 
in each of the ten wards in which the city _was then, 
divided : — 
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Ward. 

Population. 

Area in acres. 

Assessable 

propei'ties. 

1. Oolaba 

19,161 

238 

518 

■2. Fort 

49, .582 

699 

1,221 

3. j\r.andvi 

. 1,57,996 

211 

3,239 

4. TJmerkhadi 

. 1,23,279 

153 

2,062 

5. Bhuleshwar 

. 1,44,606 

236 

3,441 

•6. Kamatipura 

. 1,28,214 

748 

2,573 

7. Girgaum 

56,866 

302 

1,938 

8. Malabar Hill 

19,238 

1,104 

546 

9. iilazagon 

31,246 

531 

866 

10. Parel and Mahim 53,792 

7,697 

5,249 

Total 

. . 7,83,980 

11,919 

21,653 


The above table will greatly assist those who may be 
carious to follow the rise and progi-ess of the city since 
18G5, and compare the latest i)opulation with the number 
of properties assessable to municipal taxes. But we may 
state that at the end of JIarch, 1912, the propei’ties in the 
Island liable to assessment numbered 59,721. This gives 
an increase of 38,068 for a population now com 2 )uted at 
9,70,510. The increase is equal to 179 per cent, which is 
the index of the immense ex^wnsion Bombay has under- 
gone .since 1865. No doubt, we Iiave reduced the number 
of wards to seven, but they are now more comj^act and 
convenient. The area of some of these has undoubtedly 
increased owing to the whole of the Eastern foreshoi’e, 
from Ballard Pier to Frere Bunder and Sem-i liJiving been 
largely reclaimed. Practically the area so i-eelaimed and 
built upon is new Bombay. On the Western foreshore, 
the Back Bay icclamation .also .added to the pre\dous .area, 
say from the Oolaba terminus of the B. B. & 0 . 1. Eailway 
. to lilathew Eoad and to Cliowipaty as far as the . Seeree 
Hoad. The new .accretion of Land be 3 mnd the 11,919 a.; 
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ivhich Bombay measured fort)'-seven years ago equals 2513 
acres. But we will pursue this subject of the city’s ex- 
pansion a little further. In the flr.st place, wliat was once 
a big maidan, stretching from near the Wellington Foun- 
tain up to the Police 0/lice, ojiposite the Arthur Craw- ' 
foitl IVIarkets, has been gi-eatl}- built up and is still being 
vigorously built upon, much to the regret of those who- 
would have liked to see that part of Hornb}' Eoad, from 
south to north, in the westerly direction, being left entirely 
open as a huge ventilating shaft as before to gii'e fresh 
breeze to the inhabitants of the northern Fort. Next,, 
hlalabar Hill has been extensivelj- built upon. Even the- 
increase in the number of bungalows erected there duiing' 
the last few 3 -ears is phenomenal. Then we come to the 
Flats, a larger portion of which, too, has been built up.by 
cotton factories and chawls for their operatives and other 
working classes. Lastl}' comes Byculla, which was in 1865,. 
the most fashionable and fe-sthetic suburb of Bombay, where 
lived Governors and Councillors, high officials and European 
merchant princes. This localit 3 ’ has also been full}- occupied, 
mostly b}' mills and millhands. The distant Xaigaon and Da- 
dar, in the north easterl}’ direction, and Worli and Hahim 
in the north-westerl}- diiection have been crowded, too, with 
buildings large and small, pretentious and unpietentious. 
And now Matunga and Sion, the farthest limits of the city 
are being fast encroached upon to suit the ambitions 
operations of that Pz-odigal, the Improvement Trust, 

In Byculla, Parel and Mahim, no doubt the bounda- 
ries are somewhat different now, but for purposes of com- 
parison the altered boundaries will not make any material 
difference Similarl}-, zrith Slandvi and Bhuleshwar. 

A comparative table of the area, population, d:c. of 
1865 and 1911 will be found in one of the appendices. 
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INSANITATION BEFORE 1865 AND GREAT SANITARY 
REFORMS INSTITUTED THEREAFTER. 

T N the last Chapter some interesting facts have been 
referred to in connection ivith the population of the 
•city at the time the Municipal Act of 1865 was passed and 
the house accommodation that was to to be obtained. Some 
:additional but equally interesting facts may here be noticed 
before we proceed ivith the next important stage in the 
.history of Municipal Government in Bombay. 

The Sanitary Department of the Municipality wa.s 
then composed of a Surveyor’s or Engineer’s office,’ a mai'ket 
and slaughter department, the office of the Health Officer 
-and street scavenging along with the Contractor-General. 
It •will be thus seen what a rudimentary organisation was 
the so-called Sanitary Department prior to 1st July 1865. 
In reality the Contractor-Geneml was the chief sanitary 
•executive. On his choice and self-interest depended in a 
large measure whatever “ blessing ” by way of sanitation the 
•citizen of Bombay enjoyed half a centiuy ago. The Health 
•Officer, being half-time could have hardly found leisure, 
•even with his miserable subordinate staff of inspectors and 
others of the tribe to keep strict watch and ward over the 
: sweeping and cleansing of the principal streets, let alone 
%he lanes and bj’^-lanes. Practically, the city was at the 
-the contmetor’s mercy. An a result mortality from fever 
'between January and June 1865 was very heavy. Against 
■6, 438' deaths in the corresponding six months of 1864 there 
-^vere as many ‘as 12,284 deaths which was indeed appalling. 
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In the six months of ]8G3 these on!}' C!imo to 4,231. So 
that there were within tlii’co yoai's 8,0.03 more deatlis 
from this one disease during a half year. The side drains 
in the town wore one fruitful .source of tin’s disease. Tiie 
iincloan condition of the drains and the next to no sj'stein 
of sewage drainage bet ween them contributed not a little 
to. the terrible holoca.st to M-hich wo have referred. So- 
opined Dr. Hewlett. Mr. Crawfoid however went fur- 
ther. Ho had a strong belief that not a little of the fever in 
the native town “was due to the fact of its resting in many 
parts on a layer of decaying town sweepings,” with which 
it seemed to bo the practice to fdl in any hollows and inequa- 
lities about the town and also to “the fact of the hnlalcores 
liabitually discharging night-soil into the drains.” Thus 
the next to no system of o/liciont scavenging and sewage 
claimed a largo number of victims from fever. But the- 
Municipal Councillors of to-d.ay cannot but feel astonished 
that oven after well nigh fifty years of discipline the hnlal- 
cores should now and .again be still found pouiing night- 
.soil into the dr.ains! Well may they exclaim whether this* 
maj' be taken as the final outcome of the laboui'S of our 
sanitary dep.artmcnt even after such a long jieiiod and an 
.annual expenditure of m.any l.akhs on h.alalcores and 
night-soil depots alone! It would seem that in this i-especfc- 
the Health Department *1s not much better to-d.ay than it- 
w.as in 18G5 though meanwhile one-fourth of the houses 
h.ave w. c. arrangemrnts. 

But to proceed with the .state of .afl'airs in 18G.5. There 
was no sep.arate Health Department till the Municipal Act- 
of that year came into o 2 )eration. But acting on the lines 
of the many improvements suggested in the i-eiioi’t of 
Dr. Leith, Mr. Crawford .and Dr. Hewlett organised an 
cfliciont working dejiai'tmont. Firstly, they made arrange-- 
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nients with the G. I. P. B.ailw.ay Company to remove 
all garbage to Coprla — a system Avhich after having been, 
abandoned for years has been once more reverted to after 
infinite deliberation and many a new suggestion dictated by 
experience and the health conditions of the city. Tb.at 
was undoubtedly a step in the right direction which Dr. 
Hewlett took in 1865. But the 6C.avenging contractor had 
still to be dealt with. He had concluded a contract six 
months before with the old Board of Conservancy for 3 
years. How to get rid of him was the problem. They 
closely watched him to see that he fulfilled his contract. 
Veiy soon abundo.nt evidence of neglect to perform it was 
ready to hand. So the contract, which was at the rate of 
about Rs. 20,000 per month, was cancelled, Sc.avenging 
was thereafter conducted deiiartmentally, Mr, Crawford 
had to spend over 4 lakhs for the year on the new con- 
servancy organisation, which included the construction of 
many bullack stables and cicchra sidings at Chinch Bun- 
der. This cost was considered cheap enough being 8| 
annas per head .against nearly II annas in the Municip.ali- 
ty of Calcutta which had then a population of only 4 lakhs. 
This economical rate was obtained in spite of the fact that 
in Calcutta bullocks cost Rs. 28 for feed ]ier month against 
Rs. 42 in Bombay; and scavengers were paid Rs. 4 against 
Rs. 14 here. 

Hext, for the first time public urinals were construc- 
ted in parts of the town which most sadty wanted them. 
Ag.ain, owners of priv.ate properties which were in an in- 
sanitary condition were seiwed with notices for improve- 
ment. In some c.ases the}' wei'e c.alled upon to fill up 
offensive sw.amps and p.ave and dr.ain their gullies. Some 
of the Landlords opposed sanitary improvements even 
■when pressed by their own tenants .and neighbours. 
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I’ecalcifcrants had to be shai-ply dealt ■with. In reference 
to the s-anitary improvements undeitaken, the Exeentive 
Engineer’s department was so woefully deficient in all the 
neeessary equipments that it was liardly able to second the 
efforts of the Health Ofliccr to clean the Auge.'in stable of 
the town with its accumulated filth of linlf a centuiy. 
Houses, again, had remained without whitewashing for 
years. That was another necessary work which had to be 
accomplished. 

The condition of the markets, was, Mr. Cr.awford 
observed, “certainly di.sgr.aceful to Bomb.ay.” Immediate 
measures were taken to improve those existing ; tempo- 
rary new markets were established where there was a ciy- 
ing want, and plans were devised for having a fii-st class 
general market for the whole city — the same which ' has 
since blossomed into the Arthur Crawford Market, which 
is now the best in all India, and yielding a handsome net 
rental of over 6 per cent, on the totil outlay to the Munici- 
pality. . , : 

■ It should be remembered here that all this civic re- 
form avas being actively inugurated and diligently earned 
out .midst -the direst monetary condition of Bombay, 
avrought by the collapse of the speculative mania of 1863- 
64, and the utter disorganisation of all credit. Banla-uptcy 
was the order of the day — and such were the he.aay insol- 
vencies that the Government found the ordinary Courts 
unable to cope with them avith anything like tolerable rapi- 
dity and efficiency. A .special Insolvency Act, to operate 
only for two years, had to be passed for winding up bank- 
rupt estates, with liabilities above five lakhs, b}” private 
trustees but under the Court’s supervi.sion. This was 
known as Act XXVIII of 1865. -Hence, the financial 
difficulties which the new Municipality had to contend with 
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'\vere of no ordinary cliai-acter, especially when it is borne' 
in mind that the old organisation which it superseded had 
left n&arly 10 lakhs of liabilities to discharge, while need- 
ing all the necessary funds to cany on the numbeidess 
sanitary and other operations for the improvement of the 
-city under the Act. 

It. seemed that in those d.nys almost everything had 
-to be done through contractors. Not only was there a 
■contractor for scavenging ; there was one for road repairs, 
and another fcr rolling and watering the roads. These 
-contracts were all in the hands of one person who was evi- 
dently a monopolist and who took full advantage of the 
<lisorganised condition of the Municipality for years to do 
what he pleased. Though the contracts were very costly 
•to the Blunicipality, onnng to the high prices of all build- 
ing and other materials, induced by the inflated finances of 
the city, the contractor was found to be extraordinarily 
remiss in carrying out his engagements. Mr. Crawford 
had no end of difficulties to book him and eventually to 
■cancel all the contracts because of his failure. The contract 
■for rolling and watering the roads was given at the “enor- 
mous” rate of Rs. 20,000 per month — verily, an extrava- 
.gant rate at which the mouth of .any Municipal contractor 
in the year of grace 1912 might water. But in spite of 
this heavy rate he failed. The metal on the I’oads was 
•only half rolled. Sandstone was spread over it in thick 
layers so that when rain fell heavily, the streets, according 
to Mr. Crawford, were “a sea of mud, which pulverised 
when there was a long break, blinding the public with, 
■clouds of dust.” Of course, the Municipality was a large 
loser owing to those improvident contracts which were im- 
perfectly fulfilled. The Commissioner had no' hesitation in 
jnforming the Justices in his annual report that they were 
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■“ defrauded by certain persons in the matter of road metal.” 
However, with his indefatigable energy, the Commissioner, 
•who Mas knoM’n to be nlmo.st ubiquitous, was able to 
acbieve ■^vonders after the monopolist contractor had beer 
sent about his business. Most of the roads in the towc 
%vere fully metalled to the immense convenience of the pub' 
lie. Mr. Cra-wford obseiwed that the roads of Bomlray hat' 
not had fair play for ten yeans, if not fifteen ! IVonder- 
ful ^lunicipal organisation that must have been in the 
earl}* fifties and sixties, •whiclt neglected this duty! But- 
this was not the only complaint. The Gas Company, then 
a i-ecent an-ival in the city, rvas a frequent offender by way 
of neglecting to restore roads to their proper order after 
cutting them open for la}*ing their mains. Mr. Crawford 
i*eported to the Worshipful Bench that he had frequently 
•R’araed the manager but inefl’octually, and that it only 
remained “ to prosecute the Company in the Police Court.” 

It will, however, interest the reader to know that in 
face of many an initial difficulty, a large quantity of 
ground had been taken up for impro'^'ing and ■widening 
streets. Upwards of nine aci-es of ground were so absorbed. 

As to lighting it may be obseiwed that prior to 18C5 
the town, so far as the public streets and thoroughfares 
were concerned, had remained more or less in a condition 
of -visible darkness. Bombay was innocent of gas lighting. 
The only light she knew was the primitive oil biilfee which 
shed its mo.st indifierent light according to the interest of 
the contractor entrusted with the work. The older gene- 
ration will tell us how it was unsafe to drive or walk after 
nine or ten in the evening on. the Esplanade Boad. People 
were often robbed and sometimes even murdered. This 
■was the condition of huftee light in the public streets. As- 
to lanes and bylanes there was nothing. Houseowners,.- 
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K[)PciMll3* I’.ii-sis, list'll lo Imve a Iiintorn Ining up in tlie 
othi or vei'andali of their hou.«e.«, ii prnetifo still observed 
here ami there. Gas was (ir.st lighted on 7lh Octoher, 18C5, 
and till! report ha.s it tliat on that eventful evening thero 
were' ju.st l:j:{ lamps lighted. IJy the end of year the 
mnnber increased to 220 ! 

Tlie e.Xjianding wheel tr.illic and trade of the city 
demandeil that all iinjiediinents of niihvay level cros.sings 
.should be done away with. The hue and cry against the 
ilelay and inconvenience ivm.sod by these, especially at Nes- 
bit Lane, at (Jhowpaty, Clnint Koad and Hreach Candy was 
great. There were certain “awkward" overbridges so 
called at llycnlla, .Alazagon and llellasis Koad, which wore 
considered as “ monstrosities." 'I’he battle of the over- 
bridges was, therefore, waged in the Durbar room of tlio 
Town Hall, where the mceting.s of the ^Vol•sln)>^ul Bench 
used to bo held till the j\lunicii>ality found room in its 
own building hired from Mr. A. 11, Wadia, the same which, 
after umlergoing transformation, Jins becoim.* the projicrty 
of the Ann}' and Navy Stores. There were Justices who 
favoured overbridges and others wlio favoured a liigh level 
railway. 'J'he last was the suggestion of Mr. 'I’homas Or- 
niiston,tho talented I'liigineer of Die Original IClidiinstono 
Jjand Conip.'iiiy which was eventually absorbi'd by tlio 
Bombay Port 'J'rust. 'J'he Goliatlu; of overbridge.s wore 
triumphant. A committee was ajipointcd to go into their 
co.st. 'i’he three existing bridges, namely, at Carnac, Mas- 
jid and Elphinstono Bunder.s, owe their origin to the ini- 
tiation of i\Ir. Cniwford. 

Extensive drainage works were also put into opeiii- 
tion, and the cpie.slion of the outfall Ji.ul to 'oe serioiislv 
considei'ed. A ma.ss of papers on the .subject was published 
and submitted to the Justices. There were seiious ohjre-- 
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tions raised as to the safety of discharging, the sewage into 
the Hai’bour at certain points. Tlie Government directed 
further inquiry which eventually led Colonel IleLisle and 
Mr. OrmistoH to suggest Colaba as the best site. But 
the IMunicipal Councillors of to-day know where the out' 
f.all is really situated, and how in .spite of the bo.st expert 
■opinion the natural locality of the outfall was rejected, .and 
Worli fixed upon. It will be thus seen how some of the 
large conservancj' problems which vex the soul of the 
Corporation to-day have been before the public these last 
^orty-eight yeans, and how, in spito of inquiries and reports 
by expert after expert, they remain still unsolved or par- 
tially solved. But the above bird’s-eye view of the condi- 
tion of Bombay in 1865 will, we dare say, give the reader 
a fair idea of what Municipal Government then was, and 
■enable him to make a fair comparison with what is to be 
seen to-day. This ch.apter, hoAvever, in the history of our 
civic Government would be incomplete ■\rttliont pur once 
more referring to the eminent services rendered by Sfr. 
■Crawford and Dr. Hewlett to the city. They laid the 
permanent foundation of that “ be.autifnl Bombay” which 
was so much admired before the unhappy outbi’eak of the 
plague. For this the present genei’ation of our citizens 
•owe a deep debt of gratitude to these pioneer tediles. 
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Jilt. Anrnun crtAwroiiD — ins .sti!i;.vuous admixistration* 
AND ins FINANCIAD IMPROVIDENCE. 

W E no'v ixjfcr to tli.at stngc in tlio carl}’ histoiy of loc.al' 
sclf-governinont in the cit}- which lias been 
recoi'ded by contoinpoinry chronicleiv a.'i the nio-st critical 
.'US it w.as al.so the ino.st historicjil and emotional. Ilninan 
nature, as IDr. Johnson has soinewhcre obsen-ecl, in many 
of its aspects is lyricsil. Those a.spects were not a little to- 
be discerned by the nnimpa.ssioned onlooker of the day in 
the agitation which for well-nigh twelve months had moved- 
Bombay in 1870-71. The air was rife with all soils of ru- 
mours of'ofllcial defiance and oificial deliiujuency in the 
executive admini.sti-ation of the infant Municipalit}'. Those 
rumours reached their climax when a .special committee, 
appointed by the then Government of the da}’ with Sir 
Seymour Fitzgerald, as Governor, made its report on the 
finances of the city, laid b.aro the oxcc-ss e.xpondituro in .six 
years over the budgetted gi'ants, and jiointed out the defi- 
cit which would have to bo mot by the worshipful Bench 
of Justices. As stated in one of the previous Chapters 
Avhen desenbing the constitution of the Iirunici 2 iality as 
established in ISGo, the Municipal Commissioner was 
vested with full iiowcis to discharge the divers executive 
functions for which he was made solely responsible under 
Act II of 18G5. It would have argued woeful want of 
statesmanship on the jiart of Sir Bartlo Frere and his 
colleagues in the Legislative Council, had they ueated 
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i;he pre'pious mistake of vesting such executive functions 
in the hands of a large body, whether you called it a bench 
or a board. The most philosophic as well as the most prac- 
tical advocates of Local self- Government in the West had 
pointed out the failures which had attended such govern- 
ment where individual responsibility was cast aside and 
divided among a set of irresponsible persons. In Bombay 
the need of a strong responsible Municipal Executive 
was deemed to be absolutely imperative, after the gi’ossly 
insanitary condition of the city as described in the master- 
ly reports of Drs. Leith and Haines — the same to which 
the Honourable ISIr. Cassels had referred in bis opening 
speech at the time of the introduction of the Bill. But 
the first ^lunicipal Code was not a perfect piece of legis- 
lation. The system of the West, specially inmatt-re sani- 
taiy, had to be engrafted on the primitive one of the East, 
with its entirely different methods of social and domestic 
economy. The task undertaken by the legislators of the 
day, albeit men of talents and vast administrative and 
business expeiience, was a most difficult one. And many 
a section taken from the Public Health Act and other 
Acts of England had to be reconciled and blended with the 
new legislative enterpi-ise on wliich they had embarked. 

THE CRA'WFORD REGIME. 

Thu.s the Government of Sir Bartle Frere had no 
ordinary duty to di.scharge in connexion ^vith the first 
Municipal Act of 18G5. The measure was there ; but who 
should be the man above all others to oirry it out, so as 
to achieve -witli fair success within .a few short years the 
object it had in view — namely, a progressive ^Municipal city 
•with modern sanitary standarrls wliich would vastly im- 
prove popular health conditions. Luckily, in the lanks of 
the Civil Service, Sir Bartle had discerned a young mem- 
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Tier of great physical energy, ndniimhlo ndmim’sti'irtive 
capacity, and great fertility of resources, who could under- 
take to work the Act, and place the muddled Municipal 
finances of the superseded Triumvirate — the same to 
which IMr. Cassels had pointodl}' i-eferred — on an organized 
and sound footing, efl’ect a complete transformation of 
the city, as far ns ilirt and filth went, and establish a fair 
condition of sanitation in the crowded districts, so as to 
bring down the death-rate from fever and cholem. Such 
a person was found in j\Ir. Aithur Cmwford who may bo 
fairlj’ called our local Haussmnnn ; for, in the interest of 
truth, it must be observed t hat no city J-aUIc did more to 
lay the foundations of now Bomba3', and rear thereon a 
stately edifice than that distinguished civilian — an edifice 
which, of course, others coming after him, crowned, and 
achieved for the citj' the sobriquet not only of “ beautiful ” 
hut the “ first in India." A brief account of the substantial 
achievements performed by Mr. Crnwfonl, conjointly* with 
his ubiquitous and indefatigable lieutenant. Dr. Hewlett, in 
the tiTinsformation of nombay* lias nlreaily* been given. A 
sagacious and far-sighted official, Mr. Ci*awford had taken 
an unerring view of tlio future wants and requirements of 
expanding Bombay'. No wonder that such a Commi.ssioner, 
armed with full authority*, entered on his ai*duous task with 
all the enthusiasm of a great civic reformer. And speak- 
ing from persona! experience, after the lapse of well nigh 
forty* years, the pi-esent writer can .say* adthout the fear of 
exaggeration or contiadiction, that had Mr. Arthur Craw- 
ford remained at the helm of Municipal afliiirs for twice six 
y*ears, he would have confeiTcd still grcatei* benefits on the 
town. 

But that avas not to be. A gifted man, and a man of 
I'esolution and the utmost promptitude, who often, like the 
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responsible general in the field, first did what was the right- 
and pi'oper thing to do at a critical moment, not only, to 
save disaster but secure success, and afterwards took sanc- 
tion of his superiors, Mr. Crawford, the more he was- 
anxious to render good to the citj', the more he took res- 
ponsibilities on his head which, according to the constitu- 
tion, demanded previous sanction from the Justices. He- 
did so at all cost and at all hazard, but without counting 
his masters, the masters, of the purse. And when'some of 
the more inquisitive and public-siiiiited questioned him, in- 
fact heckled .and h.arried' him, .at the qu.artorly meetings,, 
he_ would grow impatient and not easily submit to- 
the curb that was sought to be put upon him. That was, 
indeed, a tactical error on the p<art of one who in other 
matters was, indeed, a great tactician. The error arose- 
from impatience of criticism, and eventually proved fatal 
to his position as Municipal Commissioner. At first, there- 
wevo only whispers as to the financial excesses over budget- 
gr.ants. Then the whisiiers rose to loud murmurs, till at 
last the murmurs beg.an to find vent at the quarterly meet- 
ing;?'. Simultaneously, a rigid manner in which the taxes 
were gathered — a method which was in pleasant contosb 
with the extremely lax, nay coi-rupt, way in which taxes 
were collected during the pi-ovious regime — had become' 
the theme of denunciation of the newly constituted Muni- 
cipality by the landlords Avho, being influential enough, set- 
up a ci'y in the press. Thus, the feelings of the taxpayers 
were aroused. The promptitude with which distraint ivar- 
i-ants Avore issued in large numbers alarmed the iiopulaco. 
They began contrasting the happy-go-lucky fashion in 
which matters municipal AA-ere 2)reA’iously managed Avith 
the rigidity Avith AA’hich they AA-ere c.arricd out under the 
noAV Act. It is in human nature tfiat the taxpayer should 
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con‘-!'i>'r ?}»■ t.iA'jMlIii'ivr Ji*- !U) luiv.i'iwiijc vi'-it'tr. And 
mIh-ii ill*' ln>l of inoi'il and iniii'U'ntin,” lie iiodonltl 

< i;iTii T'-M or iij-i ivii.tcv. 

Tlni'- it raiiii- t<> )!!>-■- Shat while tht« way ill 'vliich th(' 
?<5nnirij>*{ !'i\.p(!heur w*-iif jd,«n)! rt>1l<H'!iiii^ hi*- taXf.s 

hiM'.ipht (kiinjii eji the rliii'f, sh*' hfadloitj: uav in nhiidi 
he Went :d»'n! hje-ielint: inonie'. <in nf jinhlir titility, 

hnt <-a!l!etillie-. tiilhoilt the f.inet i<>ll of the clI'-t'Kli.!!!*; of 
the rityV rmatua '., hneieli' tie- tile of ho'-tile eritiei'-tn on 
hi'‘ he, id in the < ’e:-jk.iniiii>n of tie- .lio-;ie<-.. Ihen im. early 
;t>. the Itenrh <!eenii-d it n\'ht to rij']ti>int a I'inniu-e 

('cnnSiiittee (.f it'- <>nn to thtaoiiehly iiivt >-tieuti* tlie whole 
doinr-.in <-f ni»!iiiri]ii! iinatire ill nil the intilti]t!ii’ity tif it5 
»h-{i-iil‘ , w i’ll a \ien to rotuiiliiu; the I>->tton), niiniely, 
wh'-thf-r the teveiine den'vc d from the faNation, an pn-.n- 
tril-e'i under the .\et. na*. ;ii:lirieiit to lin e! the lar^'e ex- 
^•(•lulit^U'e ne('i---.-ity for tho ejlitient eonnetAaney of tin' 
<'i!y. d ii.it t 'o!li!uittei-‘- li-jn'l't V. ;o- Iiot a jdi'io-.alit iliH'U* 
llient to j-erio»', for it <ii*^ele. e-l a nt-ito of lilialn'o wliieh 
made foiiie of the ninilieijid uatelidoe- in the C’oritiration 
njijtri-heinive of tlie fntxin’. A vaiiety of eritiei'-ms In-pui 
to ajijw.ir ifi the iMlnnina of the pi'e--'-, I'aipli-'h and Verna- 
etdar. Kxapyeiated jejHitt-- lie^'ali to 1 h* eiiftllated .'ihoilt 
the way in wliieh larpe e.\i.<>nilit me wan ineiirnMl on jmhlic 
avorh's. 'i'he inten-nled and more de'-ij.-niiif' even went alicmt- 
attn'hntinp eoniiption to the new repiiu', Un the ono 
Imnd there wan a talk of findinjt out new .sonrcen of twemio 
to meet nexv and nrp-nt iviiiiiii'mentn whieh jn-aetieal ex- 
I»erienee ,Mi^’ee-ted. On the other iiaiid, flieiv wan n 
Ftroiif! determination to have no additional taxation, tho 
c\y being inrent-afely laitc-d tliut it was oxtroinely bunlon- 
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some and vexatious in more wa3’s tlian one. Thus, the 
first seeds of adverse ciiticism, which eventually led to a 
powerful and influential agitation, were sown. It was at- 
this juncture that wi-iters in the press on local taxation 
were busj\ There was a suggestion to restore the Town 
Duties which, in face of the Honourable Hr. Juggonath 
Sunkersett’s .support in the open Council in 1865, were 
abolished. There was ag.ain ,a talk of Municipal Certificate 
and other taxes. Hr. Martin Wood, the Editor of the 
Times of India, and .a member of the Coipoiation of Justic- 
es, adcb-essed a long letter to his collengue.s, pointing out 
what .should be done to meet the deficit of 8 lakhs which ' 
eventuall}' swelled to 19. A staunch economist of broad 
views and an ardent advocate of the “Fi’ee breakfast- table” 
of John Bright and Richard Cobden, he deprecated all propo- 
sals for the re-imposition of the Town Duties. He obseived 
in his letter that “ it has been sought to .arbitrarily fix the 
limit of the house tax, that impost which must ever foiin 
the largest item of the municipal income ; and in place of 
the abairdoned revenue, it was attempted to revive discard- 
ed methods of taxation, which, however 'productive,' in the 
superficial sense of the term, are constantly liable to abuse, 
and open to the objection that they fall in unequal propor- 
tion on the poorer classes and on pei-sons who are not re- 
presented in the Corporation." Other issues were also 
raised and hotly discussed. For instance, in connexion 
vdth the means to be adopted for meeting the deficit, it 
was argued, whether the rates levied brought into the 
municipal coffers all that they ought. Then, again, it was 
alleged that the raising of revenue bj- the collection of 
rates was irremediably bad. ilx". Wood observed that "the 
vocabulary of denunciation ha.s been exhausted in charac- 
terising the present method of obtaining the municipal 
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even now. It was denounced as a “ wholesale system of con- 
fiscation.” ^Ir. W ood called it “ one of the most extraordin- 
ary devices that has been resorted to in order to obtain tempo- 
rary evidence for the fiction — tliat ‘ all the burdens of the 
place have been fa.stened upon a few thousand shoulders.’ 

THE SOBER AAT> THOUGHTFUE WIXG. 

It will be seen from the above facts how strongly was 
the Coipomtion of 1868 alanned at the temporary deficit- 
in expenditure, alleged to have been all wrought by the 
impro-ridence and exti-avagance of hir. Arthur Crawford. 
But the more sober and thoughtful were for taking a calm 
and unimpassioned vievr of the whole situation without in 
anywa}' attempting to justify some of the unconstitutional 
vagaries of the Commissioner. Hence, nothing could l>e 
more admirable than the concluding words of hlr. "Wood. 
Those were, indeed, woi'ds of wdsdom and sagacity, but un- 
fortunately lost on an excited populace which, chafing, 
under the new system of Slunicipal Government, really 
cried out for its destruction after the manner of the Roman- 
general to level Carthage to the ground. The crisis, how- 
ever, had not reached its climax which was to come later 
on ; but the materials were being fast gathered to heap a 
pile which was finally to be exploded. The words, however, 
of Mr. Martin Wood might be here repeated, for they em- 
bodied a truth which, in the heat of party passion and 
party strife, was wholl3- forgotten. 

“ The steady, harmonious development of Municipal 
Government ; the complete working out of sanitary princi- 
ples ; the bringing of plentiful supplies of pure air, light,, 
and water into the midst of our crowded urban population, 
are all objects for which our leading citizens will, I feel 
sure, be ready to make manj- efibrts, and, if needful, to 
endure some sacrifices. Perplexing as the present 'position- 
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of nfliiirs may f-oom, the sentiment of the civic pn'dc, and 
still mofo, the promptings of human thoughtfulness will 
,avail witli the Justices, to prc\-cnt the Corjionition from 
falling hack on an indolent and uncfjuitablo cine polic}'.” 

"We have already jiointed otit how the storm was brew- 
ing in 18G8. All sorts of exaggei-nted rumours were 
llo<rted to the cfloct that (1) the Municijial establish- 
ments Avero maintained on an cxtinvagant sc-alo of pay ; 
(2) that the amount of outstandings was well nigh 25 
lakhs ; and (.'!) that considerable defalcations had occurred 
in the Collection Department. As if those allegations were 
jiot enough, the landlord interest wa.s to the fore clamour- 
ing against the largo number of distnu’nt wannnts which 
liad to be necess-arily issued to bring to book a class of mte- 
I)aycr.s who contumaciously refused to pay their dues. 

As to the gcnci-al impression touching establishments, 
:i select Committee of the IJench, .sj>ccially appointed for 
the puii)osc, after a close and lengthened investigation, 
joported that substantially there was no foundation for 
the outside leports. They, however, recommended a few 
x'ompamtively insignilicant chaigcs and reductions, and 
one or two increases. All the.se recommendations were 
afterwards considered with leforcncc to the budget for 
1 809 and approved by the Ju.sticcs. At the same time, 
the Finance Committee advised the sepai-ation of the 
assessment from the collection department. 

Xext, with regard to the exti-aordinary and utterly’ 
unfounded .statement about outstandings to the extent of 
2.5 lakhs. It Avas undoubtedly’ true that large aiTcai-s liad 
to bo collected ; but the re.a.son of the arrcAirs •.•.'.as princi- 
pally owing to the lax regime of the prc-A-for.s admini.str.’.- 
"tion and to the rofu.sal of many a ra:-:-rr.y-:r to di a'^ 

Ills obligation. From the pixxsK-itrgs c: the Fin.ar' 
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mittee it appeared that the estinmled income from alF 
sources for the year was lls. 21,84,280 after the amount 
actually realised had been deducted. In the words of Mr. 
Cmwford, “ this was en-oneously .supposed by the public to- 
be then ovei'duc, whereas it included the estimate of income 
for the half year only just beginning, or one-half the year’s 
revenue. Many people added to this the outstanding ,for 
former 3 'eai's, lls. 3,78,580, and then ai-ose the cry that 
there were 25J lakhs of arrears ! "Whereas the actual 
.•imount overdue, or in arrc.ar.s, was only .about 1 1 lakhs.’ 
Such was the arithmetic of the populace who, 'somehow 
inatated bj’the w.aj’ in which the ai-my of tsix-gatherers 
was lot lo3se on them, were not slow to fl\' an}' flimsj' 
balloon that came handj' to them, if only to damage the 
chief executive, the head and front of their uTath. But 
even the.se 1 1 l.akbs were recovered to a lai-ge extent by 
the employment of extra agenc}’ for collection which the 
Finance Committee had s.anctioned. Wo make reference to 
these facts in order to point out liow manj' were the mis- 
statements thus circulated among .an ignorant and excited 
public ; and how faggots were being collected to raise a pile 
on which to burn the hlunicipal Commissioner alive. 

That the populace was angry will no doubt be .seen 
from the following facts regai-ding notices and warrants- 
for paj'ment of arreai’S : — 

Issued in 18G8. 

Notices "Wamints. 

.3,653 653 For House Rate. 

8,840 3,627 For iiolice, lighting and h.a- 

lalcoi’e rates. 

1,602 297 For w.ater rate. 

451 195 For wheel tax. 


Total.. 14, 556 4,794 
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] o:? 

It hon> th!>{ Avliilc'it tlio t'orniuoiico- 

iiK'Ut <if 1 SlV.i, tho \v»>r<' 11 htklis f<n' r.'los, those 

iiii;it<’<l .'I'- inx'covenil'le were only lt‘2,ri42 i iipee.--. 

Coiiiiiiy to tlie thini nllej^ution. ns to dofnlentioiis, it. 
tnny ls> filv.i>rvi‘tl thnt th<-'i* hnd eliiotly lu'cnm'il i" "‘iKvt. 
Wiis ihi'ii r-ilhsl tlie Tt'nt Iv'-tnlilishineiit. I'.vorv eohl 
wenther u toot was jiitohivl on th<‘ inniiiiio, scune'vhcre near 
tin- i-oiinT' of tho (laioty 'I’licatie, wlii vo lieiMiM's wen* 
issoe.l for hin-il voliirle^;. Tlicn' wero tnativ leiii^tliy dis- 
rns>-ioiis on tho siilijcct in wliich tliolato Mr. Naoroji I'tir- 
dooitji tool: ill'* most .'Hti\o jiart. 'J’lie sui-jx-rta'il parties 
vere one Yi'sliwalitnio ItalUvalit and 'J'emoolji, the 
fvi'-hier. At the instama* of the ItiMirh jiU'cei'dinos wi'io 
instituted atrainst lliese two per.'OU'-, thon;.;h the innniripal 
lawyers av well us the I'inanre Committee whieh oripnally 
invest jeat^'d the matter were Imth of opinion that there 
vas no <ritninal rliaree aftaiust them. 'I'iirotipthont Mr. 
JMueCnllorh, a most altle and etoi|nent ronnselj the like of 
whom tlu- h.ir has not sinee si-en, actisl as counsel for the 
tinstices, Tin-ia' wi-i-e maiiy heaiiii"s and many adjourn- 
ments. I’.ventnally the c;ise had to ls> withdl'.iwn as Mr. 
MacCnlloch fimnd it imj.ossihle to prove the ehai'fte. lint 
cnriiaisly enminh, so inllamed was the popular mind af;ainst, 
the Commissioner that the story was wididy eiretilaled that 
tindi.'r pretext of the illness of Mi. Maidment, the Control- 
ler, the jirosi-cntor was allowed to withdraw the case. M'e 
:dl know, however, that onee when an im]>res,sion, however 
iintotuided, tal:es hohl of the pnhiie, it is Iiard to remove 
it in s])ite of the most com-hisive evidence. 

Tin* oflicial year lH()tt-70 was a tjuiescmit' one; but tin" 
Jionsatiomd events of the pri'vious yi'ar iiad diminished 
puhlic confldenee in the administration of the Municipality, 
Homo of the most active spirits in the Bench ^ ‘ ‘ices 
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had become tlio cloRCHt ficmiinoers of municipal finance in 
all its bmnches and were constantly intci’pellating tbo 
Executive, As a result as many as six din’erent special 
committees had been appointed to investigate and i-epoifc 
on v.avious matters. It may be just ns well to acquaint 
tbo reader with the objects of tbe.se committees ; — 

1. To consider the constitution of the Corporation 
and the position of the Executive, The one man’s rule 
was growing odious and the Justices in ceitain matters 
found themselves powerless to control the Municipal auto- 
crat or dictator, 

2. 'To I’ooi'ganiso the entire s^’stem of keeping Muni- 
cipal accounts. The Committee did most useful work and 
made many valuable suggestions which were all adopted, 

3. To consider cZe novo the whole fiscal system of the 
Municipality, Tliero was a constant war outside between 
the landlords and the occupiers or tenants as to the ulti- 
mate liability for payment of the halaloora, w.ater, police, 
and lighting lates. The expediency of the reimposition of 
the town duties was .also one of the subjects of reference. 

4. To consider the liability of Goveniment to pay 
taxes on its buildings and property, and the legal liability 
of the Municipality towards the payment of the Vehar 
water- woi'ks which were constructed by Government, The 
origin.al cost was estimated at 2,’5 lakhs, but the final figure 
swelled to 38 lakhs. The Municipality demurred to share 
in the excess beyond the original estimate. 

5. To take an inventory of .all Municipal property in 
the city. 

6. To reconsider the sanitary clauses under Act II 
of 186.5. 

It may also be observed here that for the first time 
the Legislature was applied to by the I^Iunicipality for 
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ior> 

powoi's (o roiifriltiilo fo pn'innry oilucnfioii in tlio city — 
j'dwm's wliioli wci^' .'in*'!' ^nn^illoI■n^•lo vranglinfr, 

in tlio pif.-cnt Mnniripal Act. !ijiiKnn<nK'n1, liowovoi-, 

of .‘•onto of llu' C'oimnittoos jt'ftMTod to, was the pn'ludo to 
the ^tonll fliatr w.'i'; ,-oon to fivo-t.'iko tlio (’ominis.'-ionor. 
In tlif next (‘liaptor will Im' nrinTil*^! (In.>>.(ory of thi* ncttinl 
hnnic.'iiif wliii'h evontnany f-^ept nway tin' organisation of 
the Heneli of Just ires O'; a Mnnirij'.il roiit.-n-nf ion, and mado 
avay for a new body «iji wliirh for the first time tlie mte- 
payinpr intere-t was /’iifranrhi-.eil to sif, and llio pn’nrijdoof 
-taxation and n'pia-'-entation by Oovernnient was na-ognised 
and conreded. 



CHAPTER XXT. 


MOXSTCn rORULAU AGITATION AGAINST TIIH CONSTITUTION 
AND 5IUNICIPAT. EXTRAYAGANCi:. 

W E have pointed out hoiv the citizens of Bombay were 
greatly exorcised b}- and even indignant at, the way 
in which distress wanants, to recover arrears of taxes were 
issued by thousands. The obloquy of that p.articular pro- 
cedure was tlirown bj’ the ignorant pojuilace on the Com- 
missioner, rvhen, as a matter of fact, he was simplj’ cairy- 
ing out one of the ill-advised provisions of the JIunicipal 
Act of 1865 in reference to ta.xation. An entirely new 
set of taxes rvas imirosed for the fiiat time as stated in 
a previous chapter. The incidence of taxation to the 
extent of 10 per cent, out of 18, was shifted from the 
houseowner to the occupier. Tire system was introduced 
rvithout the least inquiry as to wliether occupiers’ taxes, 
namely, halalcore cess, water, police and lighting rates,, 
could be levied in a City like Bombay with its chawl popu- 
lation in thousands. It was the greatest fiscal mistake of 
the kind that was ever made. It really came to this in 
practice, that while the bills ought not to have been more 
than 15,000, they really swelled to ten times that number'. 
Something like 84,000 half-yearl}’- bills had to be made out- 
for house and police rates and about 56,000 quarterly bills 
for water rate aud wheel tax ! The system was undoubt- 
edly the cause not only of infinite expenditure of labour 
and money but of gr-eat oppression. But hlr. Crawford 
was certainly not responsible for the state of matter-s which 
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was prevalent owing to this faiiltj- fiscal system. He was 
as much a loud complainant of it as the most clamant J us- 
tice who I’epresented the voice of the poor occupiers, in the 
Corporation. 

Then to this indignant ciy was joined the ciy of the 
houseowner who talked of his ten per cent, tax as “ grind- 
ing.” He found it ojiiiortune to make common cause with 
the occupier, though in his case he was full}' .able to bear 
the tax, which was certainl}' not unreasonable. The out- 
come of all the cry in 1867 and 1868 was the introduction 
of a bill in the Legislative Council to amend the Act. The 
Government went so far as to take evidence before the 
Select Committee as regards the real financial position of 
the Municiiiality. That evidence was of so unfavourable a 
character that the Finance Committee as well ns all the 
members of the Bench determined to prevent a recuiTence 
of the unsatisfactory state of afiiiirs. It was agreed on 1 lie- 
motion of Mr. Currey, then agent of the B. B. tt C. I. 
Hailwaj', at one of the Bench meetings, to request Govern- 
ment to alter the Act so that all mattei'S on which changes 
.wei’e deemed highly expedient might be seriousl}' attended 
to. The step the Justices took was to ask Government to 
appoint a commission “ to inquire into and report upon 
the S 3 'stem and administration of the Municipality and 
upon the changes which are necessary in the constitution 
of the Municipality and the Municipal Act.” This motion 
for a time brought a subsidence of the agitation. Things 
went on smoothly' afterwards ; and even 2 iop>dar interest 
seemed to have considerablj' waned. It was only a tempo- 
rary calm before the stoi’m. But the Government unfor- 
tunatelj^ mistook this lull and thought that it need take no 
more legislative action. The Bench had come to the con- 
clusion that the Municipal Commissionei- needed strong 
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'financial control, and that the Controller -was feeble and 
unable to control him. Hence the Govei-nment shelved 
the suggestion of the Justices by informing them that 
“ before considering the advisability of altering the exist- 
ing arrangements ” they would “await the expression of an , 
opinion from H. M’s. Justices as to whether they them- 
selves cannot, under the powers they already possess, 
.secure a more complete control than that which appears to 
have been hitherto exercised.” This was unfortunate. The 
Government, anxious to save their own nominee from the 
allegations brought against him, turned the latter against 
the Justices by sajing they had not fully exercised the 
powers they had and that they would do well to do so ins- 
tead of seeking legislative aid ! The reply was unhappy 
•and in a way unjust to the Bench. It created a great deal 
of hostile criticism which was well echoed in the press. 
The Times of India criticised the Government in a scathing 
leader, part of which we quote, to show, if anything, the 
spirit of independence, in which Jtunicipal affairs in those 
•days and the relations of the Government towards the 
Municipality were criticised : “ After receiving this letter, 

the Bench would be fullj- justified in declining all further 
public acti%'ity in ilunieipal affairs. Iso such plea, how- 
ever, would be waiTant for .silence or slackness on our part, 
and ■we shall take any and every opportunity’ that may 
arise to expose the glaring defects of a system which, by 
the confession of its admirers, has brought us into great 
want, great debt, and gi-eat embarrassment, and, a.s we 
have repeatedly pointed out, one irhieh affords no sort of 
guarantee that these expensive luxuries ■svill not go on 
increasing year by year, until the lucky hour arrives when 
we sliall have a Goverament in Bombay.” However, 
though the Government directly refused to accede to the 
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f.air request of the Bench, it took inclii’ect means -which 
i-esulted in the apjiointment of half a dozen diflerent com- 
mitteesfrom among the Justices, the same to which reference 
has alread}' been made, hleanwliile more facts as to extrava- 
gant expenditure on establishments, on the undesirability 
cf an expensive hlunicipal workshop, — the theme of many 
a tirade since those da^’s — on the white elephant of a brick 
establishment at Panwel to manufacture bricks departmen- 
-tally for the drainage sj’stem, and other topics were being 
^continuously discussed in and out of the press. There was 
also the alleged irregularit 3 ’ of the Commissioner in not 
bringing to the notice of the Bench large contracts for 
public works. Furthermore, Mr. Crawfoi’d, without the 
knowledge of the Justices, entei-ed into an improvident 
lease -nith the bite Mr. A. H. Wadia for renting his build- 
ing (the old Municipal Office which, as altered, is now owned 
and occupied b}' the Armj’ and N.avy Stores) for ten j’ears 
at a monthly rental of Rs. 2,825. This was the last straw 
which broke the camel’s back. The r.ate-pa}’ers were aghast 
at it ! Their indignation knew no bounds. Eventually, .a 
R.atepayers’ Association, under iulluential auspices, came 
into existence ; and on 9th November, 1870, a monster me- 
morial was sent iqj to the Bench, bearing 2,000 signatures, 
amidst much popular enthusiasm and demonstration. The 
memorialists complained of oppressive taxation, of the in- 
tense diss.atisfaction of the people at the armj’^ of bailiffs let 
loose on them with thousands of distress waiTants, of the 
extravagant expenditure" on establishment and public, 
works and all the rest of the iniquities of the Municipal 
Commissioner who defied everybody, including the Bench, 
and who could not be financiallj'- controlled by the officer 
appointed for the purpose. The Bench, of course, replied 
that it was powerless in the matter, whereupon, the rate- 
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payers soul; a sccolul petition urging on tlio Justices not 
to allow tlKiir griovnintes to oscajio their attention, but 
make a linal oll'ort to I'elievo them from tbe many evils in- 
IHctefl on them under the operation of the Act. Kven to 
that earnest jir.'iyei’ tlie Justices had no reply to give. They, 
repeated their inability to do so. At last they were om- 
l)oldoned to submit a ])etition to the Goveiaimcnt itself. 
^Meanwhile, the more ardent and imblic-.s])iritcd among the 
(lonch of Justices, headed l^}- the late iSfr. J.anies Alexan- 
der Iforbes, of the eminent hon.se of Messrs. Forbes and Co., 
and a host of the most eminent Enrope.an and Indian Jus- 
tices, brought forward a motion to have the constitution of 
the Municipality iiltcred and jdaced on a sound footing. 
Tlio mooting was a spoci.al one ciilled for discussing Mr. 
Forbes’ motion. It was faxed for .10th .Juno 1871 under 
the Pro.sidcncy of IMr. (now Sir Andrew) Scoblc, who was 
the Advocate-Gonci'al of the day. It was a memorable 
jnooting, which was adjourned four times bofoi’c it fini.shed 
its work on 7th July midst the thundering' apjdause of the 
surging poi)ulace which had mot outside the Town Hall to 
bless tlio roformei's and force the hands of the Government 
in the matter of local self-government in the city. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


THE CHEAT REFORM MEETIXC IX THE CORRORATIOX 
AXD IXDICT'MEXT OP MR. CRAWFORD. 

I N the jMunicipal liistor}' of Bombay no clay is more 
meraoivable, indeed, and none more likel}’ to he re- 
membered with feelings of pi-ide .-ind satisfaction for many 
a long 3^ear y'et to come, than the 30th June, 1871. It 
was'on tliat da^'^ that the leading and most public spirited of 
her citizens, Eui'opean and Indian, commenced a constitu- 
tional struggle, courageous but bloodless, which eventually 
emancipated the city from the chains of legalised fiscal 
oppression and an improHdent a?dileship, othei-wise benefi- 
cent, and secured for the people at large that civic freedom 
M'hich, slowl}' broadening from precedent to precedent, has 
made our IRunicipalitj' to-day the model that it is, despite 
very many imperfections, in the whole of the Indian Em- 
pire. But that freedom was not won without an arduous 
campaign and without considerable generalship. It was 
also won because of the justice and reasonableness of the 
popular demand for self-government, with the minimum of 
•official control. 

Events had so conspired, and 'Municipal finance had 
been such a terrible target of enlightened criticism in and 
■out of the Press, that it was ine%dtable that the day of 
reckoning should come. The popular outcry and indigna- 
tion against ]\Ir. Crawford’s financial mismanagement had 
reached to a. pitch when it could be no longer ignored by 
the Justices. Alreadj^, the worshipful Bench was divided 
into two parties, the one which endeavoured to wink at 
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•some of hi.s financial lapses and unconstitutional procedure 
and the other wliich attempted uncompromisingly to make 
the most of tho.se grave administrative ciTors and bring 
about his downfall. The last were honestly of conviction 
that to tolerate any longer Mr. Ci-awford as the Municipal 
dictator was to endanger the civic government and plunge 
it into an inoxtncable condition of financial cmbarra.ssment. 
The true remedy, they thought, for such a state of a{rair.s 
was to alter the con.stitution. It was deemed futile to con- 
trol the Commissionoi', though the Government ob.servcd 
that the remedy realij' lay in their own hands. Those who- 
were not in the fi-ay but took an unbia.ssed view of the 
Bituation — it was, of course, a glorious minoiity — were of 
opinion that it was impossible, so long as there was an 
unwieldy body like the Bench of Justices, to enfome the 
provisions, within the fourcomer.s of the Municipal Act, 
for the proper control of the Commissioner. But in the 
Bench the opposition was in such a condition of excite- 
ment that it blamed the constitution itself for the p.-uss to 
which the Municipality was l)rought, entirely ignoring its 
own impotence to jmt effectively into force the powers for 
checking and controlling the Commi.ssioner. Jt took no 
heed of its own powerlessncss. It was so occupied in the 
heat of the excitement caused by the controversy, with the 
many alleged imperfections of the Act, that it ^vas blind to 
its own failure in the matter. The faculty of self-intros- 
pection w’as entirely benumbed. There was no calm andi 
unimpassioned endeavour on the pai-t of its prominent 
members to examine their orvn action and discover how far 
they themselves had missed doing aught in time to arrest- 
the mischief which they so wamaly denounced. But after 
all they were human, and none can blame them for this- 
want of self-analysis of their own conduct and action. 
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ing, when the reform was actually introduced, that it was 
on the broad lines of his original proposal that it was 
carried out, after much needless criticism of an impassioned 
and thoughtless character. That person was indeed young 
in age ; but still, coming as he did fi-esh from the free at- , 
TOosphere of England, he had the courage and the sagacity 
•to submit it to his fellow-justices. He w,as no other than 
Mr. (now Sir) P. M. Mehta, then still unknown to local 
fame but possessing in him all the germs which have 
culminated in that enviable eminent position which he 
deservedly enjoj’s to-day as the leader of the Bombay 
Municipal Corpomtion and the leading .man of the 
cit}'. 

But to proceed with the histoi'y of the refoian agita- 
tion. Jlr. J. A. Forbes, of the eminent house of Messrs. 
Forbes and Co., a most influential and public-spuited citi- 
zen, placed himself at the head of the party of reform, 
among whom were the following well-known citizens : — 

Mr. James Maclean, Editor of the Bombay Gazette, 
jMr. Martin Wood, Editor of the Times of India, Captain 
F. Henry, Agent, P. and 0. S. H. Co., Mr. Cmi-ey, 
Agent, B. B. and C, I. Bailway Co., lilr. Percy Leith, of 
Slessrs. Forbes and Co., Mr. Hamilton Maxwell of Messrs. 
W. Hicol and Co., Mr. A. C. Gumpert of Jlessrs. Huschke 
and Co., hlr. F. Matthew, Engineer, B, B. and C. I. Bail- 
way Co., Mr, James Taylor, Secretary, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. John Connon, Chief Presidency Magistrate, 

■ Commander G. Bobinson, Chief Haval ofiicex', Captain H. 
Morland, Mr. G. F. Bimington, of Messrs. Bimington, 
Hoi’e and Langley, Mi'. F. S. Hore, of Messrs. Bimington, 
Hore and Langley, Dr. T. Blaney, Mr. Mathias Mull, 
Proprietor, Times of India, Major Payne Barras, Bailway 
Magistrate, Captain W. P. Walshe, and many others. 
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TJic lo.'uling Jiidi.'Ui Jiistico.s wlio supportcil I\Ir 
.rovbcp were ; — 

8ir Jftiiisetji Jcojecblio}', Hurt, (llio .second), Mr. 
,Soi-al)jj .Tniii^otjco ,Tocjoel»hoy, Mr. Nowrojt Funlonji, ^Ir. 
Sonibji Slinpiirji llongnlco, Mr. Vislnv.'uiatli Nnm 3 vui 
Mandlik, Mr. Hndnidin Tyabji, Mr. P. M. Mr. 

M. G. R:\nf\do, Mr. V\irjeovi\nd!\s MiKlhovdiis, Pr. Atina- 
rain Paiidoomng, Mr. llonnnsjoo DadaWio^', Mr. Ctir^otji 
Ftirdonji, r^fr. Iv.andas .’^fancliamiii, ,'\fr. Xnna Jfonilia and 
-titlicrs. 

Oil tlic oppof.itc .*;ide woi-o .an-nnged a few, oliicf 
ninong whom were ; — 
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as a “ (lesii-able ex-perimeiit.” Tlii.s wa.s the substance oF' 
hir. Forbes’ reform which the .special meeting of the Jus- 
tices were c-alled upon to consider. Of course, popular 
interest had been so gi-eatly excited that the Durbar-room 
was crowded almost to suRbcation and mai\y a spectator 
bad to content himself with standing in the corridor's, and 
on the two spacious flights of steps which lead to the room. 
The audience was most enthusiastic and was constantly 
surging forward to get a chance of standing room. AVhen 
blr. Forbes had concluded his long .“speech, Captain Henry 
(agent of the P. and 0 . Co.), ajrpealed to the chaii’inan to 
move out to the larger hall as the Durbar room “was al- 
most unbeiu-able” to sta3’ in for anj- further length of time.. 
However, it would have been inconvenient in the midst of 
the pi'oceedings for the meeting to tinnsfer itself to the- 
hall. But all the three sittings which took place subse- 
quently wei’e hold there. Sir. Forbes’ S2>eech was long but- 
entire!}’ free from jrei-sonalities. A jrerfect gentleman as 
he was, one who thoroughly under-stood the amenities of 
pirblic meetings as well as the giirvity of the occasion, he 
never allowed a single word to pass fr-om his bps which 
corrld be even i-emotely consti-ued into a per-son.al obser- 
vation. He thrrs set a most excellent example to those- 
who followed him. Moreover, Mr. Forbes, ns alleged by 
his sujrporters, had made out a comjrlete case in support of 
his motion. His speech was replete with facts and ai-gtr- 
ments, so that there was not the slightest need to indtrlge 
in any personal observations. He was no practised speaker- 
but all the same he was a business man, and as such he 
irroceeded with his remarks in a business-like way. The 
audience was most enthrrsiastic, while he was the popular- 
hero of the day, held in the highest esteem and regard by 
all classes of the community as the very per-sonification of' 
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nil hoiinurnWo I'ligli.-li morcliiint nnd gf'nllr'iiinii nnd a 
Ynlianl locvil U!iiui>(lc*n Ily llin IipavL}- .mikI fi'C- 

<jitoiil!t|i|>I:uisp wifli winch 1u‘ was jjivolcd, wlicnovci" ho imifle 
a “ jviljtnhlo hit," tho amlionco, in spito of the warning of 
tin' Chairman l<i nifi-ain from eiru'-ivnileinon.-ti'af ion, seemed 
to oxin' 0 --'s their nni]nahTied conenri'once in wliat, fell from 
liim. Tliey sliowed how severely they felt, tin* oj'prO'-'.'-ivo 
immicipal taxation and how eoixlially they disapprove<l of 
the extnivag.int t'X]>enditnre to which Mr. I'orhcs referred. 
If, was a memoi-ahle sit ting which in jioint of interest, has 
not, heen icnown to have heen hitherto snri)as-.cil — such wa.s 
the popular excitement, and siich the ipiality of the speeches 
which were delivered tln-re.-it and such tin' eminent, posi- 
tion of the jirineiji.il sjieakei's on whom the jmhlie li-ad the 
ntiiiost. confidence. 
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MUNICIPAL HEI'OUM JIEETINO.S — Mil, FOIlBEs’ INDICl'MEST 
OF Mn, CIlAWFOnU, 

W E may now formulate the Rc.solution of Jfr, rorbe.‘;- 
which was divided into three paiis. Tiie finst of' 
the.so wa.t; that for the purpo.‘'e.s of the Act, tho entire exe- 
cutive power and i'e.spon.sibility be I’csted in ii Town Coimcib 
of sixteen members six to be nominated and appointed by 
Government, six by a majority of the votes of tlie Benclr 
of Justices, and four to be .sjieciafiy elected by householders- 
(or occupiers) wlio pay not le.s.s than Rs. 25 per montlr 
rental. The Council, so formed, to bo provided with a 
Seci’etaiy who shall recei%'e such allowances out of the 
Municipal Fund.s ns shall fi’oni time to time be fixed by 
that body, provided tho salary shall not exceed Eupee.s- 
1,500 per month. Secondly, that the powers vested in the- 
Municipal Act of 18G5 to the Commissioner shall be vested 
in the Town Council. Practically, it wiis 2 >roposed that the-’ 
Town Council should supersede the Municipal Commis.sion- 
er. That body was to undei-take all executive functions 
with a secretaiy ! It signified that tho executive I’esponsi- 
bility should bo divided among sixteen people instead of 
being centred in a single indivddual. How that might 
have -worked in practice need not be said. In reality, the 
work would have been discharged by the secretary undei- 
tlie direction of the Town Council, but without any 
re.sponsibility wh.atever. These proposals .argued a lamenta- 
ble want of sagacity and pracbic.al wisdom. And it is indeed 
strange how such practical men of busine-ss as Miv Forbes-- 
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and liis colleagues could have seriously pro 2 )osed so in- 
digested a scheme of i-cforni. 

But to in-oceed. Tho third j^art of the Ecsolution 
referred to tho vesting in tho Tom\ Council tho appoint- 
ment of all subordinate ofllcors up to a maximum salary of 
Ilupccs 500 per month, and that of oilicers above that 
amount was to be subject to the sanction of tho Bench. 
It ivas also proposed that the appointment of Controller 
of Accounts, Health Oflicer and Executive Engineer should 
i-est solely with the Town Council, and not with Govern- 
ment, but subject to the approval of tho Bench. There 
AVfts, however, this proviso, namely, that the appointments 
.should be made if found nece.«.s.'ir 3 - ! This condition was, 
no doubt, tho outcome of tho economic spirit of tho 
I'cformei's. Tlio spirit may bo inaised but not the wisdom 
that suggested it. For even tlio experience of the first si.x 
yo.ai's of municipal administiation might have informed 
them that it was absolulety impossible that the financial 
and sanitary work of tho cit}' could bo discharged cfiiciontly 
without these directing agencies. TJio fact shows how 
immature and impractical was this proposal. 

In moving tho Resolution IMr. Forbes delivered a 
long speech which was heard by tho Justices assembled 
and tho audience in tho Durbar room with tho gre.atest 
attention, inore on account of the serious character of tho 
bill of indictment against tho Commissioner than for the 
omtory of the mover which, of course, was of a homel}’’ 
chaiacter. Hunicijial eloquence was then in its infancy, 
though, even in those early days of local self-government 
there were not wanting “ twaddlers,” to use the oxjn-cssivo 
phrase of Mr. Knight. Tliat member had the greatest 
contempt for speakers who sjioko either for speaking’s 
sake or were inordinately exuberant in ‘1 i • •osit 3 \ 
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-vn. mcKs' op str. ciuword;: 


S « " h»«. or ritupe„,i„ 

Mjcctne fhe tone nnd temper of the speech ,vei^ nil 

thnt could )je- desired in a dignified and delibemtire 
•v^embhv He began bp saping, .with extreme modestj, 
f hat, looking at the important nature of the Eesolufion, 
ivlnch would have “ a very powerful result forgood on the 
welfme of the inhabitants” of Bombay, he sincerely inshed 
it might Imve been recommended to the meeting by “some 
one more able,'” However, it was not without "gi-aat 
assurance of support ” that he moved the Besolutfon. That 
support convinced him ^*that public opinion has been roused 
on this question, and that whether one may to-dnybein 
our favour or go against us, the subject which we "have to 
discuss snil not be allowed to drop,- and that public opinion 
in'/I insist upon being heard and upon having redress for 
what I consider in Bombay to be a great grievance and a 
gi-eat burden.” There is not the sb'ghtest doubt as to the 
correctness of Jlr. Forbes’s statement that public opinion, 
as we bare already observed, was thoroughly aroused by 
what was alleged to-be a great fiscal oppression of the 
municipality, and the grievances which a large body of the 
Bench, in whom were vested the municipal affiiiis of the 
city, had against their ^lunicipal Commissioner, who had 
' ridden rough-shod over many a constitutional provision of 
the Hum'cipal Act, and laughed at the impotence of his 
corporate masters. Hr. Forbes wes terribly in earnest 
on this point, and he ‘ made it even more clear immedinfcly 
bv statin- that the Bench was “entiiely irithout power to 
cLkthe%viLs,or to control in any way the Humcip 

which he alleged were extremely onerou.. T . 
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liea\’ily on the rich and the poor alike. The landlord 
•complained that his income from rent was excised to the 
■extent of 20 per cent. He described the varietj’’ of taxes 
then imposed on the housa owner — th.at “ poor ” entitj' (?) 
which has never ceased grumbling from the da 3 's of Mr. 
•Ci-awfoi'd to those of Mr. Ollivant, and from the days of 
l\Ir. Ollivant to those of Mr. Harvey. The species which 
was then so clamorous is no less clamorous to da}'. If it 
has not to grumble about one matter, then it has to grum- 
ble about another. But the grumbling is eternal. It will 
last so long as Government, whether local or Imperial, exists, 
ajid lemes taxation which touches its pocket. ^Ir. Forbes 
recounted the taxes which were alleged to fall heavily on 
the owner of houses in the city in the year of giace 
1871. There was 6 per cent, of the house rate, 2 per cent, 
of police inte, 2 per cent, of lighting rate, and 3 per cent, 
halalcore rate. Then there was 5 per cent, of the water 
rate. Those taxes made up 18 per cent.; but the income 
tax was then levied, first, .at 3 per cent, and afterwards 
■at 1 per cent. It was intensely odious in those days and 
-all through the country it was most bitterly resented. 
Merchants, of coiu’se, disliked it the most. So in his 
vexation Mr. Forbes somewhat forgetfully added tins 
imperial tax to the local rotes. However, there was the 
burden of 18 per cent. Mr. Forbes argued, though most 
inconclusively, from a few cases of the insolvency of land- 
lords, that most of them were driven to gi-eat straits 
owing to this he.avy taxation. He adduced in support of 
his statement the fact that 600 insolvencies were then 
■registered in the Court. A little search would have in- 
formed him that the bulk of these had absolutely nothing 
“to do with municipal taxation. He was on surer ground 
-when he related the hardship on the occupiers and the 
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ai'my of bailifis let loose on them vdtli disti'ess wari’ants — 
facts to ^vhich Tre ha^-e already amply referi’ed — and alliid- 
ed in support of his statement to the memoi'ial of 2,000 of 
the ratepayers submitted to tl\e vrorshipful Bench. Kext, 
hlr. Forbes had a gi'iev.ance as to the Town Duty, special- , 
ly the one levied on food grains. “ The Town Duties,” he 
observed, “ .ai-e acknowledged to be ^\*l•ong in principle and 
to be doing gj-eat harm by all who know anything of the- 
subject, and I should hope that we should soon be in a jwsi- 
tion to .abolish them.” But these dirties hai'e stood the test of 
time, albeit duties on food grains are still very projierly con- 
tended for by some close students of ecconomics in the Gor]x>- 
laition to be wrong in principle. Town duties on articles 
of luxury ai-e a legitimate somoe of local xovenue. But 
they are certainly wrong who would tax the woi“king 
man s food and fireivood. Such indirect taxation, in which 
evex'v intermedi.ary who deals in such articles makes a- 
profit at the expense of the ultimate consumer, is really 
most burdensome. The Inuxien, however, is ini/wwirfd, 
and it is Giving to that fact that there are short -sigbtevd 
Councillors who even to-day think lightly of taxiition on. 
articles of the poor man s daily subsistence and advociite 
their retention. But this is somewhat of a digression. 
Sir. Forbes in 1871 hoped the Town Duties would soon he 
abolished. "We are now at the commencement of a new 
centui-y. Forty yeai-s and more have relied by since that hoi>e 
was fervently expressed, but the exigencies of iluuiciixal 
finance are such ei-erywliere that citinens may propose 
their abolition, but it is the Municipal gods who disjiose 
of the tax. And so far the disposition has never been in 
favour of the poor. AVe still tax his food grains and the 
Tunjovity of the Conncillore ray with a light heart that the 
duty is no bunlen on the consumer ! , 
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Kext Jlr. Fovbe.s lunmecl wide over tlie expenditure- 
of the IVIunicipalitj-. Here he w.ns on sure and strong 
gi'ound, and most of iiis statements remained nnciialienged/ 
At liis:t ho plaintively complained of budgets which were 

cooked. But it is even doubtful nou’ whether that com- 

% 

plaint h.as been removed. Anj-how members conversant 
with municipal finance to-daj' know be.st whether the 
annual budgets submitted are or are not “ cooked.” Poor 
Mr. Forbes for the life of him could not make out ]\Ir. 
Cinwfoi-d’s budget. He observed : — “ It is difficult to 
get all the infonnation u liich one would wish. Our bud- 
gets ai-e published, and there are ro])orts published, but- 
these arc very skillfully got up, and they are got up in 
such a manner that it wotild require a skilful man, with- 
no end of time on his hands, to i-eally master the facts a.s 
as they are." It may, however, be inquired which may 
lx? the budgets, local, prordncial and imperial, which are 
vnsMlfvJlj/ got up and which do not requii-e ample time to 
lx? analysed ? ?tlr. Forbes made raxich of 180 lakhs of 
mtmicipal expenditure in six years, or say, 20 lakhs on an 
average from ISG-a to 1871. One hundred and eightv 
lakhs of e-xpenditure was considered excessive by Mr. 
Forlres. And his breath was t.aken away when he recalled 
that Mr. Arthur Crawford had besides boirowe^l fo the 
extent of 32 lakhs by w.ay of raising loans I This brought 
up the total expenditure of that extniv.agant Commissioner 
to 212 Lakhs! And what substantial return ii.ad we to 
show for it ! .So carried away was 'Mr. Forbes by 
figures th.at he foigot the immense s.anit'iry and other- 
improvements the city had undergone during the si.-; ye;rs- 
and the many public works, .some of a productive charitter- 
like the markets, which were construct r-d. Mr. Ferres. — 
the course of his indictment, could not see wLerf 
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retiu'n was. So ho observed rather rhctoncally tlian as a 
matter of fact, that he really “ did not know where to turn 
to .something wliich wo can say repre.scnts our money.” 

But this indictment w.a.s not enough. IMr. Forbes had 
to voice another grievance wlu'cli had reference to the^ 
question of municipal .s.alarie.s. Ke observed that he could 
.aver “ without hesitation” that the salaries .allowed wore 
“disgr.aceful and e.\orbit.ant." Now this was scarcely f.air 
so far .as the salaries of the handful of the superior officers 
' were concerned. These were fi.ved by statute. He ad- 
mitted thi.s fact and yet he referred to them ns if 
'Mr. Crawford was the person who fi.xed them. 'We need 
not refer in detail to the comments of Mr. Forbes on the 
salary question, ho having hai-dly apprehended the work 
of the Commissioner, the Health Officer and the Executive 
Engineer and the Controller. 

We must now allude to the Panwel! bn'ck works. Tho.se 
were erected at a cost of over 3 lakhs of rupees at Panwell, 
with the view of turning out bricks deparimentally for use 
in the construction of the much needed drainage works 
w’hich the Commissioner had taken on hand. The idea of 
municipali.ration of gt\s, water-supply, and so forth was 
scarcely suggested. But 5Ir. Crawford, vith his resource- 
ful energy, seemed to have foieshadowed that idea and 
courageously carried it out in practice. Whether even to- 
day it might be objected to by those who favour munici- 
jjalisation of public works is a moot question. For even to 
the ardent .advocates of such an idea, thei-e is a certain 
limit. Such municipali.sation should not collide with pri- 
vate trade and industry. It means [Municipal trading, 
and how far municipal trading is comp.atible with municipal 
public works functionsisa problem. Theyare wrangling over 
it most warmly to-day. Hence, we may easily im.agine the 
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Bench of Justices of 1871 standing aghast at the departure 
of the go-ahead Commissioner from the orthodox principles 
of confining Municipal woi-k strictly’ to brooms and mops.. 
The error which Mr. Crawford made was that he sunk 
,on the works a capital which was admittedlj' improvident.. 
No Avonder Mr. Forbes' business instincts were rudely 
disturbed by such an investment which hardly brought - 
that return of capital needed. On the contrary, the AA-orks 
entailed a lieaA'j’- loss. So Mr. Forbes AA'anted to knoAv 
“ Wliat return we have had or AA-hat return we shall haA’e 
from them.” Then, again, there was another Avorkshop 
AA'hich Avas called the White Elephant. The Municipal 
Avorkshop, to turn out carts and minor castings needed 
for the engineer and health departments, Avas another 
eyesore to the reformers Avho were intent on vieAving 
eA'erj'thing from the financial ijoint. The Avorkshops Avere 
•considered by Sir. Foi'bes as an “ expensiA-e holiday.” 
Even to-day there are Councillors in the Corporation Avho 
would maintain that opinion. And it is a fact that the 
late Sir. NoAvroji Furdonji had in his day relentlessly 
denounced the Avorkshops and eA’en exposed the extraA^a- 
gances committed there b}' its head. Lastly, there AA’as the 
municipal office, to AA-hich we have alreadj’ referred as 
haA’ing been rented at Rs. 2,825 per month. The last in- 
dictment AA-as too much for Mr. CraAvford, who interposed,, 
sajdng he AA’ould be happy to answer that question and to 
set Sir. Forbes right on many others of a similar character, 
“ emanating from people who are in the habit of not sign- 
ing their names. I am responsible for that and I am pre- 
pared to justify it.” The next charge referred to AA’^as that 
of executing contracts AA’ithout- the knoAvledge of the 
Justices. The Commissioner AA-as accused of haA'ing 
infringed Clause 32 of Act II of 1865. “I haA^e a strong 
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iinpn'';-<iiin,” ioiii!irIc<'(l Mr. I'orlK-i, “that that dnii-o 
ImK not vory htrictly {i<Ui> ni*(l t/>, hut on tho 

coutmry tli.-tl it Im.s h«rn j«-i>i‘*t<'ntly nn<l ?fy< t';tnati(’ally 
infriiigfd. I my AH If <if IHOfi K hid, niid liafl fostered 
n had fiyfitein, and it is to prot'-at against the ny.stem am} 
to iifilc till* jtistici''; to-day to approve of f tejM for getting 
tliut system reinovi'd and altonol that wo nrehfrc- to-dny,” 
That was the reason in a nntsh'd! of the agitation at the 
Jiead of whicli Mr. Forlvs had whole-heartf-'lly put hiiiiMdf. 
ITo sjKiho jnO't feelingly on the .suhjeet and with an 
eaniestne-s ninl a sjiirit of di'-intere.sti.'dne-s which, more 
than his facts mid nrgninents, were not on all fours 
greatly impressed the pnhlic. He said ; “ 1 think the great 
divideiatnin in ndinini.sforing innnic.i|>:d hiisine.s.s is cirntion 
and caia, and dtio eonsideiation iti every .step that is taken, 
not .sudden jerk.s and sudden purtdia.se^j ajid the sudden 
contnicts and the sudden lenses that are enten-d into . . 
what I complain of in the pre.sent sy.stem is thatcvcrytliing 
is loft to ono Commi.s.sioner who feels liiniself resjionsihle 
to no one — to the Bench he refuses to ho responsihlo, 
and Government don’t care to hold him resjion.sible. 
Government don’t feel it to ho their hu.sine.ss to hold him 
responsible.’’ M’ith these ohsoiwations Mr, Forbes brought 
to a close hi.s great sjiecch, which was an indictment both 
against Government and the C'ommi.ssioncr, remarking that 
his brother Justicc.s would remember that they had not 
come there “ to servo this inter&st or that intere.st,” that 
-they had not come “ to oblige this man or tlmt man," but 
to perfoi'm a serious duty, and that every Justice pre.sent 
would vote according to his conscience for the best 'ivelfare 
of the city at large. Mr. Forbe.s’ i-esolution was seconded 
by Dr. Blaney, who, however, reserved his battery of elo- 
(juence and arguments til! a later period of the debate. 
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•cAPrAr.v han'cock’s AjrE.VDjrE.VT to Jrn. forbes’ besOJ^ution’. 
II X II. FORBES’ resolution w.n.s seconded by Di’- Bl.'iney, 
XVX But ho reserved his remni'ks till a later period of 
the four da3’s’ debate. That citizen .at the time was at the 
veiy outset of his civic career, though he had alreridy made 
his mark at the Bench of Justices. A man of progiessive 
ideas, he had from the veiy commencement of bis entry 
there east in his lot with the progi'cssivists of the day. 
And it wa.s expected that Dr. Blaney would tak(? bis part 
in the v,anguard of the reformei'S. Thus in him JD’. Forbes 
found a stout seconder. After him rose Captain (afterwaixls 
Colonel)Hancock, Consulting Government Engine^i’ in the 
Railway Department. This Justice was a most gober and 
sagacious guide of the Municipal Commissioner. Perhaps, 
none would have been more chivalrous in his advoeacy of 
that masterful jedile than the gallant Captain. Jt was an 
-open secret at the time that but for his sage counsel 
i\Ir. Ci’awford might have allowed himself, with his im- 
petuous character and extreme recklessness, to drift into a 
worse situiition than that of the moment. Captain Han- 
cock was admitted on all hands to be his guardian angel. 
He realised with regard to Mr. Arthur Crawford that 
proverb which speaks of .a friend in need being a friend 
indeed. The amiable C.aptain, whom to know was a 
^ileasure, was anxious that the storm then brewing over his 
friend’s head might be .avoided by cJiutious steering. 
'Throughout his attitude was pacific. Such were the angry 
.passions aroused, and such was the bitter .spirit of ho. 
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of some of those arrayed against the Commissioner, that it- 
was no easy task for the chief advocate of defence, so to 
saj^, to keep a calm and unperturbed attitude throughout 
the speech, and refmin fz’om indulging in any epithets or 
phrases whicli might irritate the already irn'tated party, in , 
the midst of the battle breathing fire and fury. Captain 
Hancock was no doubt a man of some tact, and bis speech 
was conceived in a pitch which had for its object the dis- 
arming of all hostile and angry criticism. He was con- 
.scious of the many financial lajzses of ]\Ir. Crawford. As 
a member of the Finance Committee he had clearly dis- 
cerned how far that gentlem.an had erred and overstepped 
the municipal constitution. He felt with ,the reformers 
that some change was essential. He, therefore, offered the- 
olive branch to them. But he grievously erred in his judg- 
ment. His method was a poor and unsatisfactory one,, 
and in no way calculated to become acceptable to Mr. 
Forbes and his sujzporters. He began his i-esolution by 
disapproving the scheme of that gentleman to vest the- 
executive power and responsibility of the entire municipal 
administration in a Town Council with a paid Secretary. 
He condemned the principle, and rightly too ; but so carried 
awa}' were the reformers, and so ill-informed were they as 
regards the cai-dinal principles on which local self-govern- 
ment should be conducted, that it was hopeless for the 
time to convince them that Captain Hancock so far was 
.absolutel}' in the right. For a cleaz-er apprehension of the 
matter we will here quote the first part of his i-esolution. 

It ran thus : “ That the proposal to vest the executive 
power and responsibility now vested in the Municipal 
Commissioner in a Town Council, assisted by a paid Secre- 
tary, is a resuscitation of the plan on which the late Board 
of Conservancy was constituted, is wrong in principle, and" 
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%sin. ns fxjHM'iciu'f hn.'s }<l)owii, fni'I in pniclico." Id ,nn 
c:irlic'r ■>'•(■> Imvo jiohitwl out. how tlu* Ilonnl of 

CoDsprv.'Uioy, onpii.'illy in ISIfi, fiiiled, iin<l 

how ol-o ii-i ••tta’o,''';oi% th<> Tritniivimto of Mnnicip.-il 
Coiniiii‘--ioDci>, wlnVh wa*- hroti^hf into oxisfonco in IgoS, 
ahrirt’tl th(> kudu", if not a woix’, fato. Whorovar t la-iT! was 
ilivision of powiT anil anthoriiy, anil also of rt-sjtonsihilit.y, 
hv;!! nlf-pivcrnniant was ilooini'il to wiitIc. What, is 
oviTvhmlv's liosiin*''-. hccnnio.s nohfuly’.s hii.sincss, Xiio 
stiTiiiyi'-t oarry thi« day, an«l, if nnM’rnpiiIoiK. hritig local 
or^Miii'^atioi!'’ into <li‘-i'rcil){. ajiil ili'iyi'ico. 'rho Ilon'hlo 
Mr. ('a‘''-cls. in hi- cijM-ninj; sjxs'ch. at the inlrodiirtion of 
the Mill, wiiidi I'vcntn.dly hccjinio Act II. of pointi-d 

ont. in ininii-tal;ahlc l;mf;n;iiri‘ the f.atnity of vr-slinjr oxccii- 
tivo .•uuhmity in nunx- than •me ijidividna), and firmly l.aid 
down till- jirincijilc of haviny n Mth* Municipal (.'omnu'-.-ioncr 
with full rcsponsihility. 11<‘ al-o pointed mil. tho pr.wr 
financiiil irrc^.mlaritie'. and the con-cijncnt ('inharm.i-'sinent’', 
wliich had nri-en hy tla' institution of the llo.ard of Con- 
.-ervancy fir-1 and of tlie reifrn of three Municipal Comnii-- 
.*.innei-s afterw.ard-. 'I'o n--. at. this df-tance of time, it. 
.si.Kiiis nio-t ext raoixl inary that Mr. I’orhcs and his friend.s 
shmild have ihonyht. of n--ii.-rit.itine in another name, 
the oigani-ation, called Town Council, alheit expanded, 
which had proved .so di.sastrons a failni-(*and wliich, be.sides, 
was contniry to ail true principles of local .self-governiiiont, 
which John Stn.irt. Mill and other scholar.s and statesmen 
had been incnlc.atiiig in ICnglaiid. Hofh Messi-s, Xowi-oji 
I'nrdoonji and .Sonibji Slin[)nrji, the two foremo.st londei-s 
along with Mr. Forbes in this agitation for Municipal 
reform, had been to Englaml. JJoth had studied some of 
the civic institutions there; and yet, strangely enough, 
both foil short of realising the cxirdinal principle.s on whicli 
9 
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to b.'tso tlioir it'form ! llowcx-er, it speaks volmnos to tlic 
orodit of Ciipfain ffnncock that be coiiingconsly con<lomiic<I 
tho formation of the 'i’own Cotiricil ns fonniilnto*] in 
j\lr. k'orin.'s’ proposition. Tin; next part, of his ninondment 
Avns ns foliows : "TJiat tJio Honpli of Jnsticcs sJioukl be 
maintained ns herclofoto, Jnit that in order to facilitate 
business, tli(! supei-vision and control of .^^nn^cipaI nflaii'K 
.should horeaftcr be entrusted to a Town Council, selected 
from the neneb of Justices, nud composed of not more 
than 40 members, ono-linlf the number to be Kuropean.s 
and half Indians, the Chairman of the Justices to 
e.r, -officio Jb esidont of the Town Comieil. The members to 
bo nominated annually, onc-lmlf by Covernment, and one- 
Imlf by the Bench of Jnslicos, vacancies being filled np n.s 
tlicy occur by the authority by whom the on'ginal nomina- 
tion was made.” 

'I'lio Bench of Justices at tho time was no doubt an 
tinwioldy body, consisting, wo believe, of well nigh two 
hundred members. These, under Act II of 18G15, were 
eon.stituted a body corporate to carry out Municipal 
administmtion in tho citj'. As a matter of fact not oven 
one-sixth regularly attended tho quarterly meetings; 
oftenor than not it was difticult to form a quorum 
even lialf an hour after the time fi.xed for a meeting. 
Sometimes a meeting Jiad to bo postponed for want 
of a quorum. It was onlj"^ on mre and important 
occasions that as many ns a hundred would muster. 
Captain Hancock essayed to limit the number of the 
Corporation and devised that the Justices should form 
themselves into an electoral college. The two hundred 
were to .select their twenty. There was sense in the 
suggestion, but it was found it did not realise what 
was wanted. He Avished the ISIunicipal Commissioner 
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■to remain the executive but -wanted to give him a smaller 
number of masters. ■ These 40 masters, according to the 
fourth part of the amendment, -were to have “ absolute 
control of the finance, including the sanction of the 
, expenditure and the approval of contracts.” It ■\vas 
further proposed, to meet all the points i-aised by Mr. 
Forbes as to the financial autocracy of Mr. Crawford, that 
“ no work or proceeding involving exijenditure shall be 
commenced or undertaken untbout the knowledge and con- 
sent of the Council to be given in writing.” 

Captain Hancock moved his amendment in a most 
■conciliator}’ spii'it, observing that no one was more anxious 
than himself to see taxation reduced, to see exti’avagant 
• expenditure done away with, and to put an end to the bad 
state of the law between the Bench and the Executive. 
He, however, was of opinion that those objects which Mr. 
Forbes and his friends had at heart could not be achieved 
b}’ the scheme proposed by that Justice. He was .afraid 
that the object was not so much to improve the constitu- 
tion as to remove ali obnoxious officer. He, however, 
agreed with every word that had fallen from Mr. Forbes 
as to the defect of the Act in reference to full and efficient 
control of Municip.al finance. But he could not .allow the 
■ executive power and responsibility to rest in more th.an 
one individual. Captain Hancock adduced many a cogent 
argument in support of it, to which it is now superfluous 
to refer ; .again, he was not in favour of the .appointment 
of the Municipal Commissioner being vested in the 
Justices. It would not be uninstructive to quote the passage 
in reference thereto, as the observations on this point 
would even apply to the condition of Municipal affairs tc 
day. The present generation of Municipal Councillo/, 
should learn what a member of sound common sense sa 
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forty years ago ; I think the appointment of the Munici- 
pal Commissioner ought to be entmely independent ; ifc 
ought to be made by Government, because Government have^ 
the greatest possible interest, as the central controlling, 
authority, in the good management of the Bombay Munici- ^ 
pality . . . There are questions involved with respect 
to municipal taxation, with respect to the working of the 
Act in the Health Department, and in i^arious other 
matters in which a large number of Justices have pei’sonal. 
interests ; and although I confess that I have never seen in 
my experience these interests obtruded so as to command a 
majority in favour of bad measures, still the contingency 
may arise ... You may depend upon it that in ther 
selection of an officer for this very important place, Gov- 
ernment will have hut one desire, and that is to select the- 
best man they possibly can find.” 

With regard to the Town Council, Captain Hancock- 
made it clear that his Town Council was to be a purely 
administrative bodj^ and not an executive one, as contem- 
plated by Mr. Forbes’ resolution. He summed up a most 
conciliator)’ speech by s!iyingthat all he contended for was 
the principle that “ while the Town Council should have- 
full power of superffision and control, there should still be 
an executive officer -whom we could hold responsible for the 
executive duties of the Municipality.” The amendment 
of Captain Hancock was seconded by Mr. Hamilton Max- 
well. To this a rider was proposed by Mr. Harayan 
Yasoodev. That gentleman was a self-made man and had- 
risen from small beginnings to be the chief dubash of the 
P. & 0. Company. He was popularly known by his sur- 
name as Mr. Hai-ayan Daboolkar. His municipal career 
was of an energetic character. But his le.anings were 
generally toivards the officials with whom he had a great 
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•■deal to do personally. Mr. Ndraytin was an .aflable person j 
and was no doubt most anxious to win bis civic spurs and 
eai-n loaxl fame. He bad a handsome presence and ■was 
gifted ■n'itb a fluent tongue wbicb made him a ready speaker 
and a fair debater. He bad achieved a fair amount of 
popularity and lived to become ,a member of the , local 
Legislative Council. Unfortunately be came to a prema- 
*ture de<atb by being crushed underneath the portico of his 
bungalow at Malabar Hill, which suddenly gave way. 
4\Ir. Harayan generally agreed with C.aptain Hancock and 
argued mostly from his point of view. He proposed that 
there should be twenty-four Councillors in the Town 
Council, h.alf European .and h.alf Indi.an, eight to be nomi- 
nated by Government, eight to be selected by the Bench 
•of Justices, and eight to be elected by householders who 
p.aid a monthly rent of Rs. 25. He also proposed a few 
minor suggestions. Captain Hancock, howevei*, was 
•disinclined to accept Mr. Narayan’s rider. So it w.as 

• allowed to be put as a second amendment to Mr. Forbes’ 
resolution. This amendment was seconded by Captain 
F. Henry, the then superintendent of the P. & 0. Co., a 

• c.apital man of business who took considerable interest in 
klunicipal afSiirs and lived to be the Chairman of the new 
'Town Council under Act I of 1872. He, too, .afterwards 
met with a premature death, being killed by a carriage 
•accident near the P. & 0. Co.’s docks at Mazagon. But 
his ci'vic services were greatly appreciated and .a bust of 
him, the first of its kind, was voted, which now adorns 
the hall of the Corpoiation. Captain Henry always 
•spoke briefly but to the point. He observed that Mr. 
Harayan’s amendment was good, as it put the happy 
.medium between the proposals of Mr. Forbes and Captain 
-Hancock. “ To both these gentlemen I feel pavticul.arly 
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>!)!. Nxvrivi n i:i ( <.N.n- “iiir, 'iiiu.i sj; t'niir. M.ori.i:" — 

Asn JUS 

IC luiw turn to tin* sp-rrli of Mr. Xowroji I'lmlooji 
wlio'-c imloiiiil.'ihli- roin:t"(>, iiiiinly in(h“|>on(lonco, 
j><-i>ov('niin'(>, |uiliUi' sjiitit lirnl r.iriicd for him tho roh- 
ritjiit'* of tht‘ “Trilniiio of tlm I’ooph*.’’ On jmhlic jil.it- 
fonii'- in; well .'i.-- iti the Hom-li of ■ln^tir^•^•, ami afti'nvnrd.'i 
in tin- ('orpiinttion, that ritir.cn a jiitimim-nt tif;uro for 
AVfU nioli fiftiMMi yrar> ; lhiiu*:li hism-tivity in jmhlir atTaif.-i 
wia uith tile institution of tho fit>l Jndian jKilitical 

oipini'-ation in llir city, immoly tin* Ihunhay As.'-oriation. 
For many a lonj; jeav la.' %sas tin* lifo and soul of that 
useful institution wliidi in it.s halcyon d.iys rcndeivd yeo- 
man's service to the Presidency. In j'olilie.s. Hominy wa.'; 
uiulouhtedly a sh-ejiy ludlow, jiricr to the est.'ddishment. of 
that As't'ciation in the fiflie.s of tlie nineteentli centtir\'> 
Hut tile jmhlie sjiirit and e.vamjile of Mr. Xowroji 
Fttnloonji, Mr. Itadaldioy Xowroji, Mr. Cursetji Xtis- 
H'rvauji C.ima, Mr. Hmrdiji Bengalee, Mr. dnganath 
Snidcersett, J)r. Hiiaii Itaji and others gave a great, 
imjiftus to the early hegiunings of jKilitical life in tho 
city. 'I'lte institution of the Municijnlity under Act II 
of IKGu greatly stimulated that sjdrit, and for the first, 
time a larg>> numher of citizens of all classes began to 
evince a common interest for u common object. 'J'ho jux‘- 
sent generation cannot sutlieicntly thank the framors of 
that Hill for the genuine piihlic sjiirit in Munieijial afl'aii-s 
they were instrumental in evoking. In fact, it is no 
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exaggeration to state tliat it surpassed their most sanguine 
expectations. The Hon. Jtr. Cnsscls, the mover of the 
Bill, TOI.S somcwliat sceptic about getting a sufiicient ntim- 
her of the Justices to form the Cr.st ^funicipal Corpora- 
tion, and attend the (piai-terly meeting.s for the transaction 
■of civic business. He thouglit the more enlightened of 
them would be too busy in their own private afiairs tO 
devote a small portion of their time to the purposes of the 
city. Xo doubt ho w.as led into forming such an opinion 
by the conditions and circumstances prevalent at the date 
■of the introduction‘of the fir.st Municipal Act. As has been 
stated in one of the earlic.st chapters on the .subject, all 
Bombay and its wife was engaged in the wild-goose chn.se 
to become rich in a trice beyond tlie dreams of avarice, 
owing to the enormous wealth poured into the Presidency 
on account of the golden profits made by the cotton lords 
of the day during the Amoncan Civil War. But the crisis 
which followed at the heel of that .speculation, and the 
fin.ancial collap.se of credit of even the best of bankei-s .and 
merchants, soon brought a sobering sense. This was fur- 
,ther awakened as the opemtions of the Act began to be 
disagreeably felt so far as the collection or municipal taxes 
went. Hard hit by tlie financial ensis, the people were 
.slowly emerging from its efiects. While this was taking 
place the oppressive fiscal legislation under the Municipal 
Act seriously exercised them. The odious tax-gatherer 
and the distraint bailiff were the tar-gets of their anathema. 
But it is human nature to fret and fume under a keen 
sense of wrongs, and it is also human nature that when 
wi'ongs ai’e inflicted the critical faculty is sharpened. That 
faculty may be fairly considered to be the origin of public 
spirit. It only requires a strong leader and an intelligent 
, following. All these events happened at what may be called 
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-the right psychological moment in our civic annals. Men’s 
-minds were aroused. The improvidences and extravagances 
-of the cliief municipal executive were becoming the theme 
of universal complaint in-door and out-door. They were 
the talk of the town and the talk of the vigilant Press. 
Thus it happened that the critics of the financial pi’anks in 
the Corporation of the Justices were emboldened to 
■“ go .at ” the Commissioner, and to interpellate aiad 
-censure him ou many a point. These vigilant critics came, 
accordingly, to be admii-ed in public. And the more their 
-action was praised outside the Durbar room, the greater 
was the stimulus to their public spirit. And no citizen in 
that hall surpassed Mr. N'owi’oji Furdoonji at the time. 
He had only two 3 'e.ars pi-emously returned, after an 
•absence of well nigh five years, to his native city. He w'as 
in London from 1864 to 1869, where he was no doubt a 
close observer of its free institutions, especially of the 
Parliament and the jMunicipalities. Liverpool w’as in the 
:front rank of the latter, Gl.asgow emulated it but had not 
then surpassed Cottonopolis. Mr. Nowroji had keeiJy 
w.atched the course of the first JIunicipal Act in Bombay 
•and was no doubt deteimined, therefore, to learn as much 
•of municipal institutions as he could during his stay in 
England, so that on his return he might be able to make 
himself useful and give the benefit of his experience to his 
■colleagues of the Bench of Justices. Thus it was that, 
■on his return, no citizen more keenly pursued municipal 
■politics than he. He had ample leisure which could hardly 
be s.aid of most of his contemporaries. Xaturally. there- 
fore, he took a most prominent part in municiml debates. 
He -was conspicuous in submitting popular- grie-vances. He 
was a gi-eat master of details. He collected facts -with all 
■the patience and persevei-ance of the bGc-kwcnn, and uthis- 
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0(1 them in the C'(jr])oi'!it{on. It wns thcf-o (jimlities, sup- 
pleniontod by bis font-loss independonco, wbieli nt tJic 
jimctni-o nindo liim tbo idol of tbc people. And it was 
tints tbnt Jio c;»mo to earn the sobriquet of the “Tribitne of 
tlie people.’' 

Tints wa.s Mr. Notvroji Furdootiji jit tlic tiiiie that the 
battle of reform wns wignd It}- Mr. Fot-be.s, nbitost entirely 
under his gtttdnnoo and that of i\Ir. Sornbji Shnpurji. A 
master of mnnieipal details, a keen critic, attd a fair 
debater, ho w.ns undoubtedly the {daguo of the Jluiticipal 
Conunissioner. For it wn.s he who brought to light the 
irregnlaritie.s of Yeshtrantrao Bulwntit attd Totnoolji Shrofi’, 
the heavy lo.sses in connection with tlic Panwel brick 
works, the mismanagement and e.Ktitivngtince of (he head 
of the muniei])al work.shop and diverse other matters. In 
fact, Mr. Nowroji had taken upon liinisolf tlie role of a 
powerful municipal detective, and ho know how to focus, 
hi.s municipal senrcli-light in every nook jnnl corner of the- 
municii^ality. Nothing escaped hini, largo or small. And 
manj' indeed were the pas.sages .at arms in the hall of the 
Justices between liim and the jMunicipal Commissioner.. 
In our opinion, Mr. Nowroji might have become even a 
more potent adversary of that official lind he the gift of 
fluency. In municipal eloquence Mr. NovToji was indeed 
very poor. Its want often diminished the foi'ce of lus 
philippics. Had he been endowed with an eloquent 
tongue he would have been infinitely more efl'ective- 
in his many speeches. Those speeches, no doubt, read 
very well on paper. But when delivered extempoi-e- 
often jarred on one’s ears. Both his method and 
manner of delivery were repellent. Hence Mr, NovToji 
was never an impressive speaker. But his other solid 
<pialities outweighed this one gi-eat dis.ability. A minor- 
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i.no 

in Mr. Xou'rojiV iimniripnl rrirr-or ivn.*" llic 
iiig nh'-linsicy into whirii lift wnnetiiiu's nlloucd 

hinisflf to 1 k,‘ Iiftiniy<-(1. Hut tlif'ft infinnitifN inn.'-t 1 k> 
ovr'i lnol.-ci], for nfti'r •■ill Mr. Xfin'itiji wax linniaii. T lift 
oMnr p'liftnition of 15om1> iy, liowovc-r, mn jiftvrr 11i'‘ 

v.'ilualilft anil xoli'l .‘•iTvico i-ftnili-ri'il l>y fin’s man of fli>‘ 
pcojilft. It ni.ay lx* ^v^‘ll said of liim that In* nim l.iorn of 
tin* jx*op1i*. workoil linnl for tin* jx-oplo. ami ilinl (if fin* 
pofijilo jniilst nnivor.'-al e>f<-fni and ii'pard. 
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paj’crs. Ho mis for a Town Council of 24, of whom 8 were to 
hf! nominated by Government, 8 by tho Bench of iJtisticc«, 
and 8 by tlic iivto-payers. 'J’Jius Sir. JCowroji came nearor to 
a conception of what local polf-government in Bombay 
ought to bo than Sir. Forbc.8, though of cour.se, he had not 
•had that iioldcr and more complete gra.sp of ft a.s wn.s later 
on pointed out by Sir, {now Sir) Phej’ozesha Mehta in the 
debate. But Mr. Nowroji had understood the value ofieprc- 
sontation froiii the mte-payors. “ I attach great importance 
to the elective principle which is sought to bo introduced 
for tho first time in f ile conduct and man.ngemont of our 
inunicipal affairs. . . . I do not think if this elective 

principle is adopted by the Bench, the Government will 
have any hc.sitatioo in sanctioning it, and I am very confi- 
dent of the good working of it. The r.ate-p.'iyer.s will .see 
that the}' have a direct interest and voice through their 
representatives in tlie conduct and management of munici- 
pal nlfairs.” This wa.s the first and distinct advocacy of 
rate- 2 ).ayer.s ivhich w.as brought to the notice of the Justices!; 
lint at the time they were not educated enough to accept it. 
STevertholess, the education was to come a little later on, 
.and that in such a form as to sui-pass even the siinghine 
anticipation of so mdical a reformer .as Sir. STowroji. 
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not whom he oilciided or clmstiscd. Whichever side he 
took in pnhlic iiflhirs, local and iinpcrinl, it was taken for 
granted that ho would advocate it with all his strength 
and all his literal y vesoniTCs. Not that he was always in 
the right; but then ho did not claim the infallibility which , 
is aflbetod by the seivice which loves to cidl itself distin- 
guished. Very often he was carried away by the unbridled 
force of his own impetuosity. His hatred for the Deccan 
nrahmin was implacable, and more than once he gave 
unmeasured vent to his feelings in words which undoub- 
tedly rankled in the hearts of that estimable community. 
At the same time none ba.s rendered more yeoman’s 
service to the public ctiuso on gnwo occasions. An enemy 
to all kind.s of johbeiy in public places, ho distinguished 
himself most pi-aisoworthily at the earliest period of his 
career, by inditing a powerful philippic on the multiplicity 
of appointments hold by a High Court oflicial, who hap- 
pened to bo the nephew of a Chief Justice, while yet a 
)’oung man of twenty-two, which yielded a monthly Siilary 
of Rs. 5,000, equal to tliat of the Commander-in-Chief of 
Bombay. 

Later on, he mercilessly criticised Indian finance and 
Sir Ilichaid Temple’s budget. His pen was powerfully 
enlisted in connection with the agitation on the odious 
License Tax. His withering criticism on the Vernacular 
Press Act of Lord Lytton, generally called the “ Black 
Act,” is a masterpiece of the litei-ary art and a magnificent 
vindication of the freedom of the Pi-es.s which the genius 
of Macaulay and Metcalfe gave y^ears befoi’e to the Indians. 
His condemnation of the administmtion of Lord Lj^tton’s 
viceroyalty and his close criticism on the fin.ances of Sir 
John Steachey are wortli mentioning. Mr. Maclean, agiiin, 
fought valiantly on the side of the local Chamber of 
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^vuH yat in embiyo. But Mr, Mndc.in boro liis share in 
fostering the o.xistenco of both those, along with his other- 
reforming friends. It wn.s quite late in the afternoon of 
the fn'.st day when ]je began to jnnko Jii.s obsoi-vations. 
l^Ioroov'ci', Ml', Forbe.s and t)io spcaker.s «]io foIJoaed. 
iiim lind well-nigh e.xhausted the tojiic, Viiat was left 
to the subsequent spenker.s at that and the other three- 
.sittings wa.s to sugge.st the bc.st form of Municip.al Go\-em- 
ment which would keep under complete check and control- 
the executive, and have a vigilant ^vatch and ward over- 
the city’s finances. Bomh.'ty’.s nuinicip.al ideas were not 
then so expansive as they are lo-dny. The borrowing of b 
to 10 lakhs in a .single year often alarmed the Municip;il 
watch'dog.s, and the contracting of lo.-iri.s amounting to 32 
lakhs in six yeiu-.s was to them something .stupendous in 
civic finance with a total gro.ss rovomie of 30 lakhs per 
annum. Honco the anxiety pervading all cla.sse.s of citizens, 
to keep a strong curb on the civic purse. That the Bom- 
Fay jMunicipality would bud into a “ lich kingdom,” with 
a revenue of over a crorc, and that its potentiality 
Avould be such as to enable it to construct colossal water 
works costing 1 j crores — these were things uudre.-mit of in- 
the practical politics of those who ntii-sed and dandled, 
on their knees the infant institution of six years. 

Mr. Maclean, therefore, j-i.sing at a late hour, confined; 
himself sti'ictly to criticism on the sevei-al proposals for 
the constitution of the i-eformed municipality. In his 
I'eminiscences, as described in the Manchester Guardian 
some years back, Mr. Maclean, with a somewhat fading 
memory, we fear, spoke of his h.aving originall)' recommend- 
ed the constitution which was eventually embodied in the 
Act of 1872. He ob.servecl that in the interidew which the 
Governor had with him for the special purpose, he was the- 
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person who laid down the lines. That may be. But such 
lines must have dawned on him at a later and subsequent, 
stage. For we find no trace of them in the amendment 
which he moved at the meeting of 30th June, 1871. He 
began by observing that the reform wanted in Bombay 
was “ an amendment of the Act which Avill give dii-ect 
control to a body of men who are competent to use that 
power.” Though agreeing with Mr. Forbes on the general 
pi'inciple, he also, like Captain Hancock, was entirelj’’ 
sceptical about entrusting all executive authority to the 
proposed Town Council. It was veiy well, he remarked, 
for Mr. Howroji Furdoonji to bring in the experience he 
acquired at Liverpool by studying the working of Com- 
mittees there ; but Bombay was not for such. Neither 
did Bombay possess many Nowroji Furdoonjis. He 
believed that in the circumstances of Bombay as then situ- 
ated, it was “ necessary that the officer charged with the 
executive duties should be independent of the Finance 
Committee, and that he should be appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of the place. ... I think Mr. Forbes and Mr. 
Narayan Vasudev are attempting to do too much. What 
the Bench should do is to pass a simple resolution, stating 
the principles of the reformation which they would wish 
carried out, and those principles can afterwards be embo- 
died in a Bill to be brought forward in the Legislative 
Council.” Mr. Macleair accordingly moved the following 
amendment which was the fourth of its kind : “ That six 
j’ears’ experience of an ever-increasing and unchecked 
expenditure has satisfied the Bench of its own inability, as 
it is at present constituted, to give the municipal finances 
the constant and efiectual supeiwision contemplated by 
Act II. of 1865. That the Justices in this meeting 
assembled therefore respectfully request Government to- 
10 ' 
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transfer all the financial powers vested in the Bench and 
the Municipal Commissioner to a Town Council to be 
partly nominated by Government and partly elected by the 
rate-payers.” It Avill be seen that Mr. Maclean had no 
idea of having a Corporation of the kind which was even- f 
tually established under the reformed Municipal Act. Like 
his colleagues, his vision was confined to a small Finance 
Committee, 

The last speaker at the first .sitting was Mr, Vishva- 
nath ITarayan Mandlik, whose name is as well known in 
the city in connection with aU 2 >ublic afiains as that of Sir. 
Nowroji Furdoonji. A biilliant Maratha scholar from his 
eai'liest days, and a practised ^deader to boot, JIi’. Mandlik 
had associated himself at an early age ndth the Bombay 
Association, where his talents and energy were soon recog- 
nised, Thereafter he became a familiar figure on many a 
public platform. And after the death of the lamented 
Juggunath Sunkersett he was no doubt the rising hope of 
the Hindu community — we mean the Maratha section of 
it. Mr. Mandlik was a public-spirited collaborator with 
Mr. Nowroji Furdoonji and Mr. Sorabjee Bengalee in all 
municipal affairs. These formed a capital non-official tii- 
umvirate on the municipality. They throughout acted in 
concert and had a valuable ally in Dr. Blaney, who had a 
fluent-tongue which, unfortunately, none of the other three 
possessed. IMr. Xowroji’s deliveiy, ns already said, was 
somewhat uncouth and halting. 7\lv. Mandlik’s was no 
better. i^Ir. Bengalee vras an ' inaudible and unimpres- 
sivc .spe.aker. But all the three were close students of 
lounicip.al matters and made it a point of forming a health- 
ful opposition and voicing the grievances of the unrepre- 
sented rate-payers. As such they did yeoman’s service. 
Mr. Mandlik for his mxny public services was i-ewardcd 
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THE MONSTER RATE-PAYEBS’ DEMONSTRATION §1R JAMSETJI t 

JEEJEEBHOY AND AIR. ROBERT KNIGHT. 

ApHE second battle of Municipal reform took place on-. 

JL 5th Julj’, 1871. This time the meeting place had 
to he changed. There was a migi'ation from the small 
Durbar room to the spacious public hall which therefore- 
became the battle ground of the rival pai-ties of Forbes 
and Hancock. Ho doubt on the first daj* the chief inch 
dent was the attack of the former on the latter. On the- 
second day the time for a return attack had come. This- 
was given with full force. 

All Bombay Avas there to xievr the combat between the 
two gi’eat parties, though none could hazard on -which side 
the scales of victory might eventually turn. This much,, 
however, can be said by the present writer, who had keenl}* 
watched the game all through as one of the audience, and 
not as a Bencher, that the mass was greatly predisposed to- 
give the palm to the Forbesites. The heart of the city at 
the time was, to quote the words of a contemporary chro-- 
nicler, “ convulsed to its inmost depths.” That indeed was 
a truism and much talked of at the time. It was pheno- 
menal this stirring of public spirit in matters of civic- 
management in a semi-oriental city “ accustomed for gene- 
rations to the tender mercies of a paternal Government.” 

It remains unsurpassed to this day. Indeed we see in 
151.3 none of that burning civic spirit which characterised 
Bombay in 1871, both European ;ind Indian. Public spirit 
to-day is decadent and demoralised. It is decaying and 
pieing. 
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Ijancls plfiying in front. No doubt this concrete form of' 
^Municipal agitation greatly tickled the maPFCP utterly un- 
accustomed to such • proceeding.s. The novelty of thcr 
thing itself and the justice of tliec.Tuse both gore umvont- 
ed impetus to the organisation. All Bombay and its ■wife ^ 
began to talk of the “ buna Jtunicipnl tamaslia ” whose 
fame had already spread from end to end of tlie town. 
Thus was the dormant public spirit not only of the I'ate- 
pa 3 ’ers but of the masses aroused, and thus their interest- 
and sympath}’ were enli.sted in the cause of the Forbe- 
sites than whom none were more popular in those exciting 
times. 

The clerk of the Peace, Mr. Stanger Leathes,** having’ 
read the petition and laid it on the “ table of the House,"’ 
so to sa^’, the Chairman, seeing so manj' loud and visible- 
signs of demonstration in the hall among the spectatoi'S^ 
rose and with dignity called them to order, obsernng that 
thej* would “ refrain from anj* demonstration of applause, 
or otherwise, during the debate.” !Mr. Nowroji Furdoouji 
was requested to translate the little warning of the Chair- 
man for the benefit of those of the audience who did not- 
understand English. 

The second da 3 ’’s pi’oceedings then commenced in 
right earnest. To add the prestige and influence of the 
“ first citizen ’’ of Bombay' to the side of the reformers, Sir- 
Jamsetji Jeejeebhoj' (the second Baronet) was also among- 
the speakers. His speech was brief and to the point. He- 
said that (1) there should be some change in order to- 
seciu’e complete control over the city-’s expenditure ; (2) 
that there should be a reasonable reduction of expenditui’e;. 


*A member of tbefirm of C. & P. Stanger Lealhes, Solicitors, 

tee preflecessors of Messrs Crawford Brown & Co, of to-day. 
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(3) and that there should be a reduction of the burdensome 
taxation imposed on tlie inte-paj’ei’S, But all these reforms 
should be accompanied by the highest cflicienc}’. Econo- 
mic eflicienc}’' was the standard to bo attained in the 
hlunicipal Government of the city. On his part Sir Jam- 
setji thought the object would be well attained by acting 
on tbe broad lines of I\Ir. Forbes’s aniendnient without 
entering into details. Sir Jainsetji complained of many 
an anonymous communication ho had received. And he 
gre.atly deprecated the anonymous writei-s who denounced 
those who were not quite at one with ^Ir. Forbes as ‘‘the 
enemies of the poor.” Ho wisely remarked that the}’ were 
all “ unanimous ” in their determination to protect the 
jioor and the rich alike from their groat burden of taxa- 
tion. Only they diflered ns to the best and most eflicncious 
means of carrying out the reform. “I say these few works, ” 
said the second Sir Jamsetji, “ to show that I am not to be 
deterred from my duty by anonymous persecution.” 

Captain (afterw.ards Sir Henry) IMorland followed Sir 
Jamsetji, observing that he agreed to the principle on 
which the motion of Mr. Forbes was based but he was 
mistrustful of the proposed Town Council, for the reason 
that a body which was elected by three different electo- 
rates of varying intelligence .and influence, was certain to 
come into conflict ns their respective interests varied. He 
was for having a representative r.ate-payer from each ward 
- on the Town Council so that they would find “ that a fair 
share of the rates and taxes collected in each district was 
laid out on the Municipal improvements for that district.”^ 
This looked like decentralisation of Municipal finance — a 
scheme still in dream-land, though, if we remember rightly, 
once or twice one of the members of Mand^’i Ward su"- 
gested something .akin to it. Captain Morland, however. 
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•was the first to suggest a small honorarium or fee for 
members of the Town Council, so as to ensure punctual 
and regular attendance. As each Justice who took an 
active pait in the debate had to put fonvard his own fancy 
.scheme, Captain Moi-land had his. His amendment was to 
the effect that the entire executive power and responsibi- 
lity be vested in a Council of Justices — this Council to be 
designated the Town Council — to consist of 24 elected 
members from the Justices, of whom 12 shall be Indian 
gentlemen, presided over by the Chairman of the Justices, 
The city was to be di\dded into 24 wards, each ward to 
have power to appoint one member of the Bench of Jus- 
tices by a majority of votes of the householders who paid 
rentals to the amount of Rs. 25 per month as the repre- 
sentative member of that ward in the Town Council. 

The next important speaker was Mr, T. Ormiston, the 
great Engineer of the Elphin-stone Land Company, and 
afterwards of the Bombay Port Trust, which acquired all 
the property and foreshore belonging to that powerful con- 
cern, Bombay City, specially its mercantile community, 
owes to the talents of that Engineer its docks which have 
so greatly facilitated traffic and economi-sed expenditure. 

• i^fr, Oimiston admitted that refoims weie essential. He 
himself had fought hard ag.ainst ceiLain extravagant pen- 
sions which were allowed, but .all the same, .and despite .all 
faults, he did not like the spirit of the agitation, and he 
did not approve of loc,al Government by Committees. His 
experience of the latter w.as fnrirom satisfactory. ' But so 
it must Ije, obseived Mr. Ormi.ston, “because Committees, 
as is well-known, h.ave neither a soul to be damned nor .a 
body to be kicked.” Then as to Mr. Crawford, only a few 
shoi-t years ago the Bench gushingly g.ave his name to the 
magnificent markets he built for the city, and which are 
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ustill considered the best in, all India. Mr. Crawford had 
Mono nothing to compare with that extravagance since ; 
and 3’et they wanted to bait and badger him now. The 
I’eformers turn round on him and .say : “ We cannot afford 
+0 have this man any longer ; we will have a new regime.’ 

Then rose ]\Ir. Knight, who had earned the .sobriquet 
jf the “ Bayard of Indian Journali.sm ” for his sterling in- 
tegritjq righteousness of pui'pose, manly independence, .and 
unique grasp of all the burning political and economic 
problems of India. It was he who, after taking charge of 
the old “ lioinhay Timf-s ” from the hands of his predeces- 
:Sor, Dr. Buist, an able man and an antiquarian, raised the 
tone of the Anglo-Indian press in this city and fixed the 
•standard of what modern journalism should be. But this 
‘is not the place to recount the journalistic accomplishments 
-and history of that facile 2>rinceps of Anglo-IndLan editons. 
•Sufiice it to say that from the da}' that he unmasked the Inam 
Commission of odious memory to the heyday of Bombay’s 
financial prosi^erity, during the American Civil War, I\[r. 
Knight was a power and influence in Bombay. The high- 
-est officials sought his ad\dce and opinion. A sound politi- 
-cian and economist in every way, his writings may still be 
read with profit and instruction by the rising generation. 
’There is a true ring of the master mind in all of them. 
'Their refreshing candour, their simplicity, and above all 
their indubitable accuracy, carry conviction home and 
mark them out as models of public writing in India. Such 
was Robert Knight. At times he may have been wrong 
-in his opinion or fact, but be it right or be it wrong, there 
was such unsophisticated frankness about him, such love 
•of justice, such burning love for truth, that those who 
■came into contact with him could not but be im^iressed 
.by his singular personality. 
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In Mii'.s cnisndo iigaiiiHt Mr. Crawford, Mr. Kniglit 
ncoins to Imvc bcc-n fully convincod that tlic oppo.silion 
aiwo more from pei-somil prejudice and peraomil spite than 
from any sorioua laches on the part of that maslcrfiil C'oni- 
mi.s.sionor. Jlcncc, ho wont to the Ikmeh of .Tustices fully 
propai’od to fight heroically, as befitted ii modern knight 
of the pen, on behalf of one whom lie tiidiightto Jiave been- 
more .sinned against than .sinning. Till then, Mr. Knight 
liad .seldom emerged fi-om Jii.s editorial .sanctum to mount 
the plaf.form. II is attomlanco at Bench meetings was 
occasional. lie only made it a point to be there when some- 
important economic or financial topic exercised liis mind, 
and drove him to do the right thing. Ho Imd no patiencis 
for the idle talkers who tidked more than they over acliie- 
vedanything for the city. Ife nicknamed them “twaddlers.’' 
So Mr. Knigiit came with thodeliherato purpose of defending 
Mr. Crawford from the heavy bill of indictment arrayed 
ngainst him. If some of the Forbo.sitos cnr.scd lif)*. Craw- 
ford, Mr. llobort Knight, a host in him.self, was rend}' to- 
smother the.so with his own anathemas and objurgations, 
and it will bo seen from what follows that ho stinted- 
not himself in that direction, specially for an incident that 
occurred. Mr, Knight began his philippics in the very 
.second sentence of his uttcrnnccs. “ Sir," said ho, “ the- 
constant talkoj-.s at tliis Bench are, 2)orhniis, not the be.st. 
The great projdiot of our age tells us that .such are ever 
‘ the worst, the feeblest, triviallest, their meaning proiTii>t, 
but small, oplioinernl.” ft was in this strain that he com- 
menced his harangue, catching no doubt the fiery sjnrit of 
Carlyle whom be Imd just quoted. Ifaving delivered liiin- 
solf of this portentous sentence against the feeblene.ss of 
the ophemei-ides of the Bench, lie was interrupted by Mr- 
James Taylor, a short, ruddj’-facod Scotchman, but n tnlonr 
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loil por.^oiiago n)ul t.IiPn SpcrefjUT fo tlio Bombay Cliain- 
berof Cominerco. Tliat "cnflpinan wL'^hod to ascertain 
from the Cliainnan wliotlior Mr. Knight Ava.s “going to 
iwad through tlio vliolc of that long jialx'r lie had in hi.^; 
hand . . . 'I'ho pnvilege of reading s[>opcIu‘.s is .ac- 

corded to native gentlemen only, nnd I liope Mr. Knight,, 
vhose great .ability we all know, will .spare the Bench 
having to sit to listen to the reading of a long written 
paper.” Here then the fat was in t lie fire! Parley.s nnd 
connterparlcy.s wont .acro.s.s the round table. One .said i'fr. 
Knight was in order, another .said no. Mr. Knight him- 
self thought ho was in perfect oialer. The meeting w.i.s 
evidently growing excited nn<l it. was imparting some of 
its own warmth to the surging crowd which tilled the hall. 
The Chairman rose and ruled that written specclies must 
ho pro.scrihcd. lie tliougiit it “a very olijectionahle prac- 
tice tliat speeches .should I)e read here at these meetings, 
nnd, it is also, I think, most undcsinihlo that sucli a prac- 
tice should Ik? introduced.’’ On a jnvvioiis occasion the 
.s.'ime point was mised when it was ilecided that tlie matter 
should ho entirely left in the hands of tlio Cliairnmn, 
and Mr. Knight pointed out that, ruling in his own sup- 
I>ort. 'J'lie Cliairnmn wa.s addi-c.s.scd on the point 1)}' more 
than one .speaker, so at last ho rose to s.ay tliat the best 
thing he could do was to deterniiiio the matter by the 
vote of the Bench, fio a vote was taken which, of course, 
was .against I^fr. Knight who, however, made a final stand 
hoforo giving up what he coiisiderod to bo his just privi- 
lege. Ifo reas.scrlcd his former argument and the previous 
ruling .saying: “ I do Hot come here to twaddle at oveiy 
meeting of this Bench, a.s many memlicrs do ; 1 only come 
when I have .soniething to .say ; I think it onglit to he 
taken a.s a coinjiliment to the Bench, that [ take the 
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"trouble to write out a long speech and come liei-c to lead 
it.” lint the Cliairman was I'ne.voi-Jihle and ^[r. Knight 
had te make his speech extempore as hc.st he might. He 
commenced his onition, which eventually turned out to Imj 
not onl^’ powei’ful but enlivening, eliciting the highe.st ap- 
idause, by remarking that since “ I am overruled, I must 
do the be.st I can.” And he was true to his word. 



CHAPTEK XXrill. 


JUt. IlOUEnT KXKmx’S OHEAT SPEIX’H IK DEFEN'CE OF 
Mil. CIIAWFOKD, 

A FTER the prcHniinnvv pkinnish ns to rending his 
sjicech, Mr. Knight submitted to the inovit^ible.. 
Those who sti-cnuously opposed “ ninmisciipt clocjuonce," 
perhaps fancied that lie would soon lose his train of reason- 
ing and thei-cfore collapse. 

The opposition was in reality due to the dread among 
the reformers of his turning tlie scales against them to a 
certain extent. The Forbcsitcs wcie fully aware of the 
views propounded by him, which, of coui'se, were ojiposed 
to those which they entertained and propagated. Tlio ob- 
jection to having his .speech read was only one of the tac- 
tics which members of dclibemtive assemblies in all parts 
of the world resort to for party ends. 'J’hat partisan .spin’t 
was lunning high at the date we are referring to cannot 
l>e gainsaid. The roformci-s were not slow to take advan- 
tage of this technical point and baulk, so far as the}’ could, 
hfr. Knight of his eager desire to deliver his speech. The}' 
thought that Jfr. Knight would possibly break down ; or, 
at any rate, would bo unable to traverse all the arguments 
uiged from their side. Fortunately for Mr. Knight, but 
unluckily for the opponents, he acquitted himself in his 
great extempore harangue, even beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of his colleagues in the Corporation. Spurreil 
on to the defence of the Ci’.awfordoan regime by the “ twad- 
dlers ” who had succeeded in thwarting him from his origi- 
nal purpose, the old Adam in Jiim was completely aroused. 
Jn the interest of truth and justice, it must be admitted 
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tlirit none liutl in iluit dcliutc ilifipluycd ftucli u mui’^'cllou.s 
gr.'iKp of floL-nls, find Kiich powerful ndvocney, biistling with 
facts and arguments, ns lie. This was anndidly ndniitted 
by Mr. James Taylor liimself, who spoke later on dining 
the same afternoon. " Jfr. Kniglit must be very much, 
obliged to me,” sjiid he, “ for objecting to his reading an 
•essa}'. He has made an admirable speech, and although I 
liavo heard only a little of it. . . I ti-ust to have the 

ple.asiire of reading afterwards wliat I have not heard.” 
The essay was, of course in print, and Mr. Knight lost no 
time in circulating it among the Justices after a little while. 
It is a rare brochure but could be read with interest even 
■to d.ay by those who would care to learn something of the 
most eventful incidents of the Jlombay]\Iunicipality during 
its infancy. 

i\[r. Knight’s strong points were concentmted in that 
portion of his speech which combated the facts of Jlunici- 
pal finance and taxation so powerfully hurled against him 
by !Mr. Forbes and his supporters. In the very second 
•sentence of his speech he pitched its keynote. j\Ir. Forbes 
and others bitterly complained of the burdensome chaific- 
ter of taxation, and pointed out the heavy list of insolven- 
cies at the time as a proof of the Iiouse-oivners having 
found that burden beyond their abilitj’. In refening to 
Till’. Forbes’ speech, ave pointed out that the insolvency of 
-a. feav houseowners had little or nothing to do with the 
jMunicipal taxation levied under the Act .and for which 
T^Ir. Crawford under no circumstances could be held res- 
ponsible. Blr. Forbes, in that part of his indictment, had 
r.ather strained his point too far to prove his case. It w’as 
no doubt in the nature of argumentnm de hominein and 
nothing more, Mr. Knight, therefore, began by’ pointing 
•out what was the real cause of the financial stress in the 
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•city — the s.nme that we alluded to. Said he : “ The long 
-commercial depression,” — the effects, we may here interpo- 
late, of the financial collapse which set in with the Black 
Day (1st July 1865) of Bombay , — “ which the community 
has suffered, and the private distress which undoubtedly 
■exists, have been made the occasion, through the teachings 
ef a verj'^ incompetent press, to lead the sufferers to believe 
that their distress is caused by their being disgracefully- 
burdened with taxation ; under this erroneous impression 
we have been called here to-day to adopt a string of reso^ 
lutions under which we are asked to extinguish ourselves.” 
IMr. Knight’s impatience on account of the very superficial 
knowledge of public or mvxnicipal finance, possessed by his 
■colleagues w'as great. His intellectual pride was also great. 
In that proportion his intellectual contempt, too, for those 
who set up to pull to pieces the Crawfordean finance, was 
great. Master of withei’ing sarcasm, besides, he throughout 
his speech failed not to run full tilt at Mr. Crawford’s ac- 
cusers and give many a hard hit under which, it is well 
known, some winced. “ Now, Sir, I certainly did hope,” 
firing his first volley at Mr. Forbes, “ when I came here 
•on Friday last, that I should obtain from the mover of the 
resolution a careful and exhaustive statement of municipal 
finance ; but beyond the vague statement of one or two 
general impressions which he entertained, there was not 
•one word which fell from Mr. Forbes which evidenced any- 
thing like exact information as to the position of the 
Municipality. I felt amazed, when Mr. Forbes sat down, 
■at the revolutionary character of his proposal. I felt that 
in asking me to form companj’^ wdth him, it was ignorance 
■appealing to exact knowledge, and feebleness appealing to 
conscious power to commit an act of common suicide. I 
<im not prepared for it. I am convinced that I shall satis- 
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fy Mr, Fovbos bofoio I sit down tlml. 1 Imvo nn cxnct- 
linowlcdgo of innniciiml finnm'O fo winch ho cim lay no 
|irotonsions." ITo thon cxi>lnineil whai waa tho real ejins-c- 
of the anny of hailin's being lot, loose on tho island and tho- 
oonsoijuont indignation of tho ral e-mayors. Ho laid it at , 
tho door of tho fiscal jiolicy underlying tho Municipal Act 
of ISCri. Ho copi<nisly ijuotod from idr. Crawford’s ro- 
poi'is to show that oven as early as ]HG7, that Commis- 
sioner had himself felt tho evils of tho policy which the 
Act had brought, into oi'ointion. In support of his state- 
ment ho circulated copies among his colleagiio.s of statistics 
which pointed out why the bm'den of taxation was so 
opiu'ossivc. At. home, ho pointed out, under tho direct 
I'jito system, tho taxes fell upon every one person out of 
every five, six or seven ; here tliey fell upon one out of 
every fifty, seventy or eighty persons. Tho Icgislatoi's who 
framed tho system of taxation had no stiitistics to guide 
them, and they hungled, with tho eonsoquenees ngain.st 
\Hiieh people rightly pi'otested. Thoj' “adopted a direct 
system of finance for the community, a system .about as 
well suited to llombaj' as it would be for Timbuktoo." As 
an instanoo, to ompliasiso bis argument, I\Tr. Knight cited 
t.lio population in Dongroo in cfidi inhabited bonso. Hon- 
groo bad 00,2.')!) inhabitants, and the nnmbcr of persojis 
living in each house camo on an average to 8.1. So that 
under tho fiscal .system in vogiiont the time, Afr. Knight 
remarked, “ you take ono man of tboso 811 and make him 
pay the taxes for the whole 88 persons.” So enamoured 
was Idr. Knight of bis own statistics, which wove not free 
from glni'ing fallacies, and so full was bis mind of compa- 
rative municipal taxation in England and otbei' parts of 
t.bo world, that bis brotbor .Tnstieos seem to have got tired 
of tibis portion of bis speech. l\lr. Itfucloan appealed to 
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the Chairman, “ whether this sort of thing is to go on.” 
To this the speaker replied : “ You will be obliged to listen 
to them, Sir.” And all through the debate petty interpel- 
lations, rejoinders, tutoques, and small passages at arms 
continued. So full of matter was Mr. Knight, and so 
well had he come prepared with sfaitistical information that 
it really began to pall on the audience. However, he went 
on filing away his economic guns and overwhelming Mr. 
Forbes and his supporters who, however, took all these 
word}' attacks very cooll}', aware of the fact that Mr. 
Knight was oftener than not an earnest but misguided 
enthusiast and carried away b}' his oivn hobbies. He was 
not to be moved on that day from his purpose, and he did 
not sit down till he had traversed all the points of finance 
to which Mr. Forbes and others had referred and ■with 
wliich so much fault was found. He was indignant that 
Mr. Forbfes made a speech “ without knowledge " and 
wished the Bench to be extinguished. But Mr, Knight 
observed was not incompetent and refused to be extin- 
guished. “ I say Mr. Forbes has not given the subject 
that thorough study that it requires. And in order to 
remedy the e'vils he has portrayed he wants to dismiss the 
Commissioner — a Commissioner to whom the community 
owes a debt of gi-atitude for his services that it can never 
repay. The man has his faults, but he is a man. . . 

Again, we are constantly ha'ving dinned into our ears that 
the Bench cannot rule Mi\ Crawford. I can rule him, Sir, 
Let just occasion arise for controlling this gentleman, and 
I pledge myself to this Bench and the public, that I will 
rule him.” At this sally there was to be seen a smile on 
the lips of Mr. Knight’s colleagues. But so deeply in 
earnest was he at the time that, without looking to the 
right or to the left, he went on expressing himself in the , 
11 
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TTiOHf. vigoi'ouK torniK Ju; luid /it Inu coiurnuTid, There v.n9 
the tnu; ring of .stern ndvoc.'icy for one who, he wes deeply 
convinced, was imieh baited, nnd much abused. Warming 
to this personal part of the subject, lie furthei- obseiTcd : 
“ I liave full ])Ower to rule him under the Act. It is your 
t\v.addlors. Sir, who cannot rule him, for he is a man whom' 
twaddlers cannot rule. I would have no rc.spect for him 
if they could.” At this the liall nmg with ironiryil cn’e.s of 
'‘liear, hear.” Evidently, Mr, Kniglit liad carried himself 
away too far; and the Chairman had to mildly hark him 
back. S.'iid Mr. Scoble : “ I tliirik Mr. Knight would bo 

much wiser if he .avoids per.-ionalitics.” He meekly bowed 
to In's decision, but the next moment he wa.s again in hi.s 
clement. “The fact i.s thus, Sir, tlie Municipal burden has 
been clapj)ed round the neck of the liorse, instead of round 
his loins; nnd in the Commissianer, too, you have a blood 
horse in your ^Municipal caninge, and tberofore, you must 
have a skilful driver. I would not take him on a pnlfiy 
worrying gi-ound and tease him about brickfields or steam 
i-ollers. Fellows who do that keep one eye open upon the 
steam roller, while they close both upon • the markets nnd 
the other improvements.” This was a decided hit. For it 
is a fact that in theii’ eagerness to hunt up every default 
against Mr. Cr.awford, his accusers had not the candour to 
..admit the many marvels of ^lunicipal work he performed 
-and t !)0 ni.any Municip.al works of ipuhlic utility he in.agur- 
ated, notably the market which bcai-s his name. 

The destructive criticism being over, Mi-. Knight re- 
marked that he had no amendment to move. “ I never • 
make a motion unless I know th.at I can can-y it.” That 
was Mr. Knight’.s reason for refraining from moidng an 
amendment. He was quite rightso far, because it was -an 
open secret that the majority of the Justices were on the 
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Ride of Mr. Forbes. Mr. Knight’s suggestion, however, 
was that instead of sixteen members of the Bench, ai-med 
with full powers by the Legislature, to control the Com- 
missioner, he should be given three or four men as a con- 
sultative committee. He had the greatest contempt for the 
Town Council. “ As to the antiqua;ted abomination of a 
Town Council, I may say that five-sixths of the Town 
Councils of England are a byword.” Then turning round 
again he twitted the Forbesites that they ought to be 
ashamed of themselves for abusing him after “ paying Mr. 
Crawford nothing but compliments for five or six years . . 
It is he who has made the city the envy of European cities. 
It is constantly quoted in Europe, Six’, for its good conser- 
vancy and its good order. It is his system that you wish 
■done away with, and 1 6 Town Councillors substituted, six- 
teen pulling sixteen diflerent ways at once.” Mr. Knight 
was so warm an admirer of Mr. Crawford as of the prodi- 
gies of Municipal conservancy he had achieved that he 
would have him for a long term of years at the head of the 
Municipality. He had contemplated the future potentia- 
lity, and therefoi>e the greatness of Bombay, and keenly 
desired that such a Commissioner should long remain as 
its chief ledile. In Mr. Knight’s vivid \ision Bombay was 
“physically, tlie exact centre of the whole world,” and 
therefore, it was only meet that so far-sighted a Commis- 
sioner should still remain at the helm to be able to accom- 
plish all which the growth and expansion of Bombay, with 
her unique geographical position — the highway of all Asia, 
as we now admit it to be — would demand. Here indeed 
the prophecy of Mr. Knight has been literally fulfilled. 
He pictured to his colleagues what the city would be at the 
end of the century. “I will tell this community what 
their city will be long before the close of the century. You 
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■will see the Indian Ocean covered every winter with tho- 
■white sails of English a'achts and Bombay crowded with 
tourists and invalids fi-om both heniisphetes." Xo doubt- 
the ■white sails have given waj* to tall iron masts and fun- 
nels, but there is no limit to the stream of globe trotters 
every season. ILaving appealed to his brother .Justices to 
vote according to their conscience, and not accoi-ding to 
their prejudice, and after ha^ving repeated the ■words of a 
well-known old resident, Mr. "Walker, better remembered 
by his noni de of “ Tom Cringle,” that “when the 
present generation of grumbling tax-payers shall Lave 
passed away, there will be a statue erected bj* the inhabi- 
tants of Bombay to commemorate his worth as a citizen,''" 
51r. Emight sat down midst the applause of both jiarties, 
Laving made liis first and last great extempore speech in 
this great city, ■which even to-day tells us of the breadth 
and liberality of his views, his grasp of economic facts and 
his terse but vigorous language. 
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’ MR. S. S. nnKGAIXK’s DKMOUTIOX OF MR. KXICaiT’s FIKAX'CK. 

M r. sorabji shapurji Bengalee, wns tho 

next import.nnt ppe-ikor. Of tin.*! cl5.‘;tingnished 
Jupitco, it !.«; supcrftuou.': to Ftate nnrtliing here. In his 
cml mpncity he hnd .nchievcd n fame which wn.*; nil his 
own. Tinined originnlly in accounts at the Mercantile 
Bank, Mr. Beng.alee wa.s .a close nnd searching examiner of 
municipal finance. In this he had no equal at the time. 
It was well known that if was he who .supplied all the mw 
material on which Mr. Norowji Furdoonji used to rely for 
liis open cnisadc against the financial mismanagement of 
Mr. Cmwford. Mr. Soiabji lacked that fluency of sjieech 
which is so much needed on tho public platform to make an 
impi-ession. He al .''0 lacked that fire which made the public 
.spirit of his colleague, Mr. Nowroji Furdoonji, so nglowwith 
enthusi.asm. Mr. .Sombji in liis public utterances was cold 
and impassive, besides being .scarcely audible. His spec- 
che.s alw.ay.s fell flat on his hearers, though in print they 
read not only well but gave the reader an excellent 
impression of what was meant. That such a member of 
the Bench should allow Mr. Knight, however extensive his 
•knowledge of abstinct economics and public finance, to go 
unconti-adicted with regard to the many financial state- 
ments made by him, would have been a surprise. Being 
matter-of-fact, Mr. Sorabji ro.se and put three pointed 
queries to that v.oliant advocate, whether lie was aware of 
the report of the Select Committee of the local Legislative 
•Council which was unanimously signed J,)y all its members 
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and which pointedly alluded to the bad financial manage- 
ment of the Commissionej-. Mr. Sorabji began defending 
Mr. Forbes from th(5 alleged ch.arge of incompetency and 
ignorance hurled at him by Mr. Knight in his powei'ful 
speech. Mr. Beng.alee, at the Bench of Justices, was < 
never known to be aggressive in tone or temper. In fact) 
his placid constitution forbade it. He was aggressive 
neither after the fashion of Mr. Knight nor of Mr. Now- 
roji. All the same his criticism was often of a trenchant 
character, because encased in the armoury of indubitable 
facts. It was this kind of criticism which had made Mr. 
Sorabji so valuable at the Bench and its Committee 
meetings. And it was omng to this special qualification 
that the Government of the day had later on appointed 
him a member of what has been known as the “Hope 
Committee.” In the present case, Mr. Sorabji in quiet 
tones asked Mr. Knight whether he was all right in his 
quotations as to expenditure. Said that gentlemen : “ I 

just want to ask one question, whether he (Mr. Knight)' 
has read the report of the Select Committee appointed on 
IStli Kovember, 1868, to report on Bill Ko. 6 of 1868, to 
authorise the raising of a loan ; becaxise in this report I 
know the paragraphs quoted by Mr. Knight have been 
disposed of.” Here was a fact unchallenged against the 
bold general assertions of Mr. Knight. The latter had to 
say that ho did not remember them at all ! This reply 
brought forth the following quiet but cutting rejoinder 
from Mr. Bengalee : “ I am soi-ry Mr. Knight did not know 
it, I know he charges Mr. Forbes with coming here 
without full information, and here he is with a want of 
information on his own part.” Having said so much, I^Ir. 
Soi’abji quoted the paragraphs from the report of the 
Select Committee which entii'ely disposed of the specious 
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defence set up by Mr. Knight regarding the largo unautlio- 
lised excess of expenditure over income, and to emphasise 
the covert rebuke administered to the Conimissioner by 
the Select Committee, Mr. Bengalee drew the pointed 
attention of his colleagues to the following remark : “ The 

I'oinedy for the future must be sought in improved means 
of collection, and in the real exercise of the checks intend- * 
ed and provided by the Municipal Act.” The fact was 
that there was no doubt ns to the excess of expenditure, to 
meet wliich the Government of India eventually gave a loan 
of 15 lakhs. Mr. Sorabji, w.arming with his argument, 
continued observing that “ if anybody compares the pro- 
ceedings of that d.a}- (1868) with the state of the munici- 
p.ality to-day (1871), it will be a true guide to the 
conclusion that the municipality has been badly managed.’’ 

Having thus neatly disposed of the most crucial points 
of I^Ir. Knight’s speech. Mi'. Bengalee then turned his 
attention to .‘•oine parts of the .speech of the other publicst, 
Jlr. IMaclean. He agreed M-ith a great deal of what fell 
from that ma.stcrful Justice m'th a biting tongue. But it 
was pointed out that Jlr. Maclean was laboining under a 
delusion when he blamed the Act for its insufficiency in 
the matter of checking and controlling the ]\Iunici25al 
Commissioner. The Act was all right, but all the 
difficulties arose from the municipal officials not haidng 
sufficient financial knowledge. “ Mr. Ci’awford,” remarked 
Ttlr. Soi'abji, “ is very able in many w.ays, but in financial 
matters he is very defective ; and that is the veiy thing 
which has brought us into difficulties, and so long as Mr.' 
Crawford is at the head of the Municipal administration, 
the same thing will come over and over again.” This was 
the fixed idea in the minds not only of Messrs. Forbes, 
Kowroji Furdoonji and Sorabji Bengalee but in that of the 
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majorifc^r who constituterl the Bendi of the Corporation at 
the time. To make good his point, how improvident and 
reckless was Mr, Crnwrord in his finances, Mr. Bengalee 
instanced the method and manner in which he started 
the h'llalcore service. He did so on his own hook, never , 
caring to consult the Bench or take its sanction for the 
expenditure it would annually entail. The wages which 
were allowed to eacli halalcore were indeed exoi'bitant. It' 
was Bs. 40 per month, which was afterwards reduced to 
Bs. 20. 

In one of the early ehaptei's the reader is informed of 
the scanty and discreditable system of removing nighteoil 
in the native town prior to the institution of the 
Municipality by the Legislature. It was a crying enl 
to remove which both Mr. Crawford and Dr, Hewlett 
strove most arduously. It was uphill work for the 
simple reason that the halalcores were a "tribe of mono- 
polists by themselves in the town. There were few of 
them. They dictated their o^vn terms and often drove 
Municipal conservancy officers into a corner. Moreover, 
their strikes exposed the city to great public danger in 
point of health. Mr. Crawford bravely strove to put an 
end once for all to the tyranny of these menial monopolists. 
He scoured Gujerat and Kathiawar to get an adequate 
supply from thei’e. But it was evident that in the early 
stages he could only obtain their services at fancy wages. 
The new class of halalkores quickly understood how urgent 
were their services. Naturally, they demanded high wages. 
Mr. Crawford was perfectly right, and ivithin his powei’S 
and responsibilities, from the sanitary point of view, in 
ridding the city of the tyrants and their inefficient, nay, 
perfunctory, service, and replacing it by an efficient and 
adequate one. But he erred in not obtaining the previou 
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.sanction for his scheme from the Bench. In his zeal for 
■the better conservancy of the town ho no doubt overrode 
the authority vested in him. This was his fault. "What 
. enraged the tax-payer was the systematic way in which 
,the Commissioner went about recouping him.self for the 
halalcore serv ice by issuing bills which, owing to the fancy 
wages allowed, were certainly of a most oppressive 
eharacter. That w.os the gi-avamen of iMr. Sombji’s com- 
plaint ns to the incompetency of Mr. Crawford in matters 
ef municipal finance. Ho obseiwed that “a municipal 
officer, a member of the Civil Service, should know that he 
eannot tax the people of Bomb.ay and send the police to 
collect the taxes without having legal sanction for doing 
so." The result was that for a long time the halalcore tax 
could not be got, though the service went on and seven 
lakhs of rupees were lost to the municipality. This wn.s 
decidedly Mr. Bengalee’s Parthian shot at the mismanage- 
ment of municii')al finance. Having delivered it he sat 
down amid.st the loud applause of his colleagues and the 
assembled audience, with whom he was a hero along with 
the two other membei-s of the Befonn Triumvirate. 
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MR, P. JI, jrEHTA’s COSSTRUCTIVE SCHE5IE OF 
MtrXICIPAL REFORM. 

HEX ilr. Bengalee concluded Ills speech the proceed- 
► V ings of the second day had not been finished- 
There were yet many speakers all eager to contribute their 
quota towards the great historical debate. But much did 
not remain to be spoken which was new. !More or less each 
subsequent speaker rung only a few new changes on the 
self .same tune. The amendments, too, were not striking. 
However, to proceed. 3Ir. James Taylor followed ilr- 
Bengalee. This gentleman commenced his career in the 
city in connection with the firm of Llessrs. Smith, Taylor 
and Go., who were large booksellers and a branch of the 
great firm of Smith Elder and Co,, of London. They had 
an excellent establishment, which was cai-ried on for some 
years in the premises where is now located the Xatural 
Histoiy Society’s JIuseum under the fostei’ing cai-e of Mr. 
Phipson. Jlr. Taylor, later on, became Secretary to the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and occupied tlrat position 
for a long time with great distinction. A level-headed 
Scotchman as he was, his ginsp of economic .and financial 
subjects was not inferior to that of Mr. Xnight. But ilr. 
Taylor did not attempt to go into any new questions. He 
simply reiterated briefly what Mr. Forbes bad stated. “Xo 
one appreciates more highly than 1,” said he, “ the ability 
and the energy of the Commissioner . , . , It is in 

reference to hLs spending capacity that we want him 
brought under a little. I hope he will go first-rate in har- 
ness ns he now does nitbout it." 

Tvlajor P.ajme Barras followed ^Ir. Tajior. A fine 
Englishman of the old type, chivalrous and candid, who 
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entertained not the. slightest ill-feeling towards IMr. Craw- 
ford, he could not but think him a “ most expen.sive fel- 
low,” and, therefore, it w'as only right that he should be- 
curbed in the way Mr. Forbes suggested. The gallant 
• Major was indeed the most witty Bencher of the time, 
and many have been the humourous anecdotes related of 
him at the Corporation, where he often used to enliven the- 
dulness of man}’ a dry debate. But the good Major’s con- 
tribution on this occasion was next to nothing, even in 
point of wit -and humour. 

Mr. (now Sir) P. M. Mehta rose next. His speech was: 
the first important one that he had made since his joining- 
the Bench in 1869, a few months after his return from 
London. It is no exaggeration to state that at the time 
he was the youngest member of the assembly, not count- 
ing more than twenty-six summers. But he had come 
fresh from the atmosphei’e of London and its free institu- 
tions. John Stuart Mill ifas the most prominent practical' 
philosopher of the d-ay and his “ Representative Govern- 
ment ” was the most popular work. Impregnated with 
his teachings and equipped with the experience of local 
Self-Government in England, Mr. Mehta was entirely of a 
difierent opinion from all the previous speakers on the- 
■ subject. His mind travelled in a dififerent direction as- 
regards Municipal reform, and he was not deterred by his 
youth from submitting his o%vn suggestions on it; With 
exceeding modesty he began addressing the Chairman as. 
follows : — “ It is not without considerable hesitation and 
diffidence that I rise to ofier a few remarks on the proposi- 
tions that are now before the meeting, unable as I am to- 
agree vdth the essential features of any of the schemes of 
Municipal reform that are submitted to us for our conside- 
ration.” Those schemes, in his opinion, did not possess. 
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•even that modicum of reform which he was -anxious to in- 
troduce. They did not commend themselves to him in any 
way as perceptibly advancing in the path of the improve- 
ment of Mxxnicipal institutions. “ Both sides,” he observed, 

“ are perfectly successful in demolishing the arguments of t 
"their opponents, but ate totally unable to maintain their 
-own, and to show satisfactorily th.at their proposals, if 
•adopted, would secure even a moderate settlement of the 
Municipal question.” In the first place, he entirely disap- 
proved of the principle contained in the first part of Mr. 
Forbe’s amendment as to the vesting of all executive power 
in the px-oposed Town Coxincil. "What marred to a great 
extent the xxtility of the English Municipal i-efoi’m of 1835 
was the want of a responsible executive officer. Mr. For- 
ces was evidently copying the Act which bad failed. The 
•only efiect of the establishment of his proposed Town 
Council xvoxild be “ to sxibstitute in the place of the res- 
ponsible executive officer a- heterogeneous body of men 
-equallj'poxverfxxl, men inoapable and difficult of being con- 
trolled, and with their responsibility so attenxxated, by 
-dirision and subdivision as to render them practically and 
•really entirely ii-responsible.” Wlxit Mi\ Forbes and his 
-colleagues should have aimed at was not so mxich the des- 
truction of the execxxtive authority, but the construction • 
-of some scheme to keep that authority within its proper 
-and defined limits. For such a pxix-pose it was unnecessary 
to move the Legislature. They all had yet failed to gauge 
■the true feeling of the public on the mattei-. It was not 
so much the autoci-acy of the Commissioner as the wrong 
■system on which Municip-al Govei-nment had been carried 
•out which had greatly exercised the thinking public. “In- 
deed, it seems, to me,” remarked Mr. Mehta, “ that all the 
.schemes of Municipal reform presented to us fail in their 
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object, because their offerers have not succeeded in proving- 
the real causes of the failure, admitted on all hands, of our 
present Municipal system.” He was con^dnced that the- 
radical causes of the failure of Municipal administration 
lay in the constitution of the Bench of Justices itself — 
Justices elected for life ! Mr. Mehta then proceeded to- 
analyse the constitution of the Justices of the Peace of the- 
day. After pointing out some of the weak points in Mr. 
Forbe’s speech, he went on remarking that “ so far as Mr,. 
Forbe’sgi’ievances are concerned, it is not Act II of 1865 that 
is to blame, but it is the Bench of Justices themselves. The 
only efficient radical remedy would be to change the constitu- 
tion ofthe Bench of Justices inja manner to bring before them 
clearly, forcibly, and vividly, a sense of Municipal obliga- 
tion and Municipal responsibility, disregard of which would’ 
entail exclusion from it.” Mr. Mehta was strongly- of opi- 
nion that the kind of Town Council proposed by Mr. For- 
bes and his supporters w'ould be a huge failure. “ The only 
way to bring about a genuine and living spirit of Muni- 
cipal life in the city was to have a large rate-paying ele- 
ment.” “ There never will be efficient Municipal adminis- 
tration in Bombay,” said he, “ till there is a popular and 
and responsible Bench of Justices, elected at regular inter- 
vals by the ratepayers themselves, a Consultative Town 
Council elected out of it, with a responsible executive officer 
at its head appointed by Government and a Controller of 
Accounts appointed by the Bench to control the Commis- 
sioner.” 

Here may be seen in its skeleton form the Corporation- 
as it was eventually instituted by Act 3 of 1872. Such- 
was the prevailing scepticism about the capacity of the 
people of this city to manage their own local affairs, 
that it was no easy task for Mr. Mehta to impress 
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•on hi.s colleagues the importance of flisinissing that scepti- 
cism from their minds founded as it was on ignorance of 
the facts and the history of the past. He made it clear to 
them that it was in the fitness of things, and in perfect 
havmony with ancient institutions in the land, that the 
popuiai- elective element should be introduced into the 
•Government of the cit)\ There was nothing to take alarm 
at, and nothing to take one’s brei\th away, about the pro- 
posal ho had maderegarding the conferring of Municipal fran- 
chise on the r.ate-paying public. “ It is said,” Mr. Mehta 
observed, “th.at there is a radical inaapacit)' in Indians for 
I’epresentative institutions, municipal or political. A more 
untrue proposition was never put forward, or one more 
O2)posed to the opinion of people most rpialified to speak on 
the .subject.” Years before, Sir Charles Trevelyan, the 
distinguished uncle of the gre.at JIacaulay, had written a 
long minute, when Governor of Madras, in which he 
pointed out, on the ii-refragable evidence contained in old 
Indian History, that the village punchayet had within it 
the full germs of local self-government, and that the peo- 
ple were as familiar with it in times of yore, (till foreign 
domination repressed their civic energies) as they were 
with their “ khuska giuss ” — a fragi-ant gmss extensively 
growing in Madr.as which is still used for inducing a cool 
atmosphere dui’ing the hottest part of the ye.ar. The late 
Mr. Anstey had once to speak in London at an impoi'tant 
and influential meeting of the East India Association, 
founded by Mr. Dadabhoi Nowroji, on the subject of repi’e- 
-sentative institutions. A paper was read by the late Mr. W. C. 
Bonnerji, the most eminent counsel of Calcutta, on “ represen- 
tative and responsible Government for India,’’ Sir Herbert 
Edwards, a distinguished mutiny officer, being in the chair. 
.Discussion arose on .the paper, in which Mi\ Anstey took 
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part. Ho was the .came gentlenmn who, ns incinher for 
Yoiighal, had in tlie early fifties, hnrlod more than once 
his powerful philippics in the House of Commons against 
Lord Palmerston and his colleagues of the day. Those cu- 
rious to know more about this eccentric genius may well 
• consult the selected cartoons of “ Punch." One of these 
depicts Mr. Anstey defj’ing Pidmerston ns Ajiix defied 
lightning. For years he bearded that ma.sterful Minister 
till Lady Palmerston, well-known for her grcat diplomacy 
in matters social, gained him over, and Mr. An.ster uvm 
tmnsported, as a happj' riddance, to Hongkong as Attor- 
ney-Gencml. But his proud .spirit, and his lion-liko inde- 
pendence, could not brook any official insolence even of 
the most exalted. He rjuarelled with the then Governor 
•of that newly acquired British ffettleinent, and nine to 
Bombay in 18-!5fl, whore he held his own. well alie.-nl of the 
re.st of his confreres. Sir Mathew .Saii‘'e vas flic Chirff 
•Justice and the accomplished Sir.To-v>j)h Arnold, his jmi.wne 
during the last years of what was knov.-n ns the Siijircme 
Court of Judicature. But this f-; not the place to recount 
the history of that eminent caur.s-:! wiiose bones have been 
peacefull}’ lying inteired .at tJ;e .9ewir-'- cemctry for the 
last forty years. 
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l)y saying that “ I liad always sympathised very strongly 
and sincerely with its object, and I believe I can carrj’ my 
recollection back to the time \vhen I hailed with gratifica- 
tion the formation of tlie Association, because I saw that 
it was going to supply a very great deficiency, the non-exis- 
tence of wliich — when I stood alone in the House of Com- 
mons to advocate the extension to Indi.a of those institu- 
tions, some of wliich now exist tliore, but none of udiich 
existed there at the time when I made what was long an 
inefiectual demand for them — I had so much occasion to 
deplore.” With a vivid recollection of the masterly speech,, 
replete with liberalism, which he had heard at that memo- 
I'ablo meeting, Mr. Mehta was not .slow to rec.all it at- 
the time that ho was speaking on the question of Jlunici- 
pal reform in the city and .suggesting what was the light- 
and proper scheme to adopt, haNung legaid to history and 
to the fact of the growing progress of higher education in 
the country. Mr. Mehta quoted the most pertinent ex- 
tract, which is so histoiical and otJierwi.se so important 
that we make no excuse in repeating it here. “ We are- 
apt to foi’get in this countrj-, wlion we talk of preparing" 
^people in the East by education, and all that sort of thing,, 
for Municipal Goverament and Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, that the East is the pai-mt of Municipalities. Local 
self-Goverament, in the vddest acceptation of the term, is- 
as old as the East itself. No matter what may be the 
religion of the people who inhabit what we call the East,, 
there is not a portion of that country, there is not a por- 
tion of Asia, from west to east, from north to south,, 
which is not swarming ivith Municipalities ; and not only 
so but like unto our Municipalities of old, they are all 
bound together as in a species of work, so that you have 
ready made to your hands the framework of a great system 
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of representation, and all j’oii have to do is to adopt what 
j'oii have there and invite the -Municipalities to send you 
their delegates.” 

This quotation from Mr. Anstey’s speech wnich Mr. 
hlelita made at the Justices’ meeting made no little im- 
pi’ession on his colleagues. The authority of so exten- 
^iively read a personage as Mr. Anstey, who was a profound 
scholar as much as he was .ai most eminent barrister, wlid, in 
other circumstances, might have l-isen to the woolsack and 
added his name to the illustrious roll of English Lord 
High Chancellors — the authorit}' of such a personage was 
not to be cast aside light-heartedly. It was a revelation 
to ihan}' of the superficial critics — officials who in theii’ ig- 
norance glibly talked of local self-government as exotic 
which could never be transplanted into India — that long 
before Gi’eat Britain awoke to ciidlisation, the punchayet, 
which is in reality local self-government, was a deep- 
rooted institution in India and had prospered — a fact to 
which all savants learned in oriental lore, from Max Muller 
to Mr. Vincent Smith have borne ample testimony. But the 
revelation was needed, and Mr. IMehta rendered a distinct 
service to the city so far, though at the time, of course, 
his proposals did not find complete favour. But he was 
iirml}’^ of conviction that when the reform took practical 
body and shape, it would proceed on his lines rather than 
those of Mr. Forbes and his fi-iends. And he W'as right 
in that conviction, as the subsequent course of events 
abrmdantly verified. Mr. Mehta, therefore, sat down, with 
the following concluding observations ; “For these reasons, 
1 feel convinced that the time has now come when the 
Municipality of a town like Bombay ought to be founded 
on a large popular basis, and that in such bold and decisive 
measrmes alone is its real salvation and efficiency.” - - - 
12 
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MESSRS, nORMUSJI DADABnOY ASD JOHN* CCtTKOK AKD 
MR. HAMILTON' IfAXWELL’s TnCXDERBOLT — “THE 
MCXICTPALITI' IS ACTHALLY BATTEBUPT.” 

W HEN Jvlr. Jlehta concluded his speech, the dark 
shado’iv.s of the evening in the crowded hall were 
a hint to the speakers who followed him that the proceed- 
ings must be adjourned for another day. There seemed 
also to be great impatience among the Justices themselves, 
but it was held in check by the Chairman. There was time 
yet for one or two speakers to have their say, and Mr. 
Hormasji Dadabhoy having “caught the Speaker’s eye,” 
so to say, that J ustice rose to give two or three excellent 
rejoinders to Mr. Elnight, It is superfluous to say Mr. 
Hormusji was then the leading pleader in the Small Causes 
Court. An old but clever scholar of Elphinstone College, 
hlr, Hormusji was well-known for his polished eloquence. 
As far back as 1859 he had distingnished himself by 
making the best speech of the evening on the occasion of 
the death of Sir. Mountstuart Elphinstone whose magnifi- 
cent .statue adorns the Town Hall, But Sir. Hormusji 
surpassed himself when, in 1864, he discoursed most elo- 
quently, fervently and with exact knowledge, on the bene- 
ficence of the administration of Lord Canning, India's first 
Viceroy and Governor-General after the assumption of the 
direct Sovereignty of this country by the Crown. The 
lecture was delivered in the same hall at which Lady Frere, 
vrife of Sir Bartle Frere the Goveinor was present. A 
distinguished audience had assembled to hear from the 
lips of one of the alumni of Elphinstone College of 
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^.liose (lays — the College .as it was before the Pre- 
•tiniversity period — the Indian view of the ablest "Viceroy 
•nnd statesman who has governed India since 1858. The 
■anclience was, therefore, eager to hear the same 
.gentleman once more in the same place. But the burden 
•of his delivei-ance this time was not the just eulogy of .a 
great and towering pro-consol, but the re^wobation of the 
•exti-avagant conduct of the facile prhiceps of IMunicipal 
<lommissionei's. Unfortunately l^lr. Hoi’inusji’s voice fail- 
•od him somewhat on that day, and ^\•hat ho said could not 
•be distinctly heard by .a largo portion of the assembled 
audience. It is a peculiarity of the Bombay audience that 
inaudibility makes them impatient, never mind who the 
.speaker may be, and as the Town Hall, moreover, has been 
■jvell known for year.s past for its bad acoustic propei-ties, 
jVlr. Hormusji was at a gi'eat disadvantage. Again, his 
rising late in the evening was anotlier cause of impatience. 
j\[r. Hormusji instinctively took measure of the situation 
-and wisely confined himself to a cnticism of two or three 
noints in the speech of Mr. Knight. For instance, he 
jnade a “ p.alpable hit ” when lie sJirewdly remarked that 
Mr. Knight was full of stati.stics ; but it was not to consi- 
■<ler these that the Bench of Justices had assembled that 
-afternoon. Ho. The question before the Bench, said he, 
w.as not as to the incidence of particular rates, but as to 
whether there was municipal extravagance or not. Tliat 
was the point at issue. On his part, he said, he had come 
•to the h.all to vote according to his conscience. He belon"- 
■ ed to no party and he had not pledged his vote to eithei* 
■the one side or the other. He sided only with that party 
which insisted on economy " as an essential ingredient in 
^Municipal Administration.” Mr. Hormusji, from Ins col- 
lege days upwards, was known to have been extensively 
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i-ead in Jolmsonian lore. Isaturally his language was also- 
Johnsonese, though not on this special occasion ; hut he 
scored against illi-. Knight when he pointed out to the 
audience that the plntiso which that gentleman had used, 
namely, that he did not supplj' the Bench with intelligence, 
hut arguments, was not original. It was hon-owed from 
Johnson. It was “a plagiarism,” said Mr. Honnusji, and 
rehulrcd the valiant editor hy sa3u’ng that lie ought not to’ 
have quoted second-hand without acknowledging the 
authority'. This caused .some amusement. Rejilying to 
those who condemned Mr. Forbes’ scheme on the ground 
that it was almost tlie same wliich had heen previoti.?!}' 
tried hut failed, though now decked out in a difierent guise, 
he denied that it was anything of tlie kind. He was nob 
one of those who thought that it would • prove a failure. 

‘‘ The failure of the present sj'stem cost .33 lakhs a 3'ear, 
but the previovis failures of the Board of Conservanc3’ and 
the triumvirate G'ommi.ssioners were not one-third so cost- 
13’.” He pointed out the weakness of Colonel Hancock’s 
amendment and .stated that Mr. Kaia3'an Tasudev’s 
amendment was “ unmeaning.” He would therefore sup- 
■port the original motion of Mr. Foihes. 

The audience was getting tired and showed further signs 
of impatience, hut, the next speaker, no other than Mr. 
Hamilton Maxwell, of the great house of Kicol & Co., dis- 
armed all impatience bj’ sajdng that he was not going to 
make a speech, but simply proclaim « /act I 'W'ith accent 
■grave, he said : “ At this moment the municipality is 
(ictually 'bankrupt ” ! Instantl3', as if b3" magic, there was a 
gi'eat sensation throughout the whole bod3’ of the hall. The 
woi’d “ bankrupt ” was something that the meanest intelli- 
gence could and did apprehend. The poorest in comprehen- 
■gion in the audience was able to grasp its meaning. _ It was 
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iihe right concept for the convej'.nnce to the popular mind 
of the actual condition of the municipality. A variety of 
rumoui's had been afloat; but none dare ojienly proclaim 
municipal insolvencj'. But Jfr. Hamilton l\lax-wel] was the 
, partner of .a grc.at house. He was a member of the Bench, 
and a distinguished one, who had taken an active part in 
its financial doliber.ations. He was a member of the 
Finance Committee. Who could inform the public -with 
better authority than ho of the real financial condition of 
the ]\[unicipality ? The word “ bankrupt ” seemed to be a 
winged word. It flew from mouth-to-mouth till the surg- 
ing crowd, every unit of it, repeated it a few minutes hater 
•outside the hall. The town caught the contagion and the 
Shibboleth wa.s repeated for months togetlier by the man 
in the street till the Reform Bill eventually laid it low. 
Meanwhile the sen.sation in the hall was great. Mr. jSIax- 
well halted for a minute to w.atcli the efl’ect of his words. 
He looked to the light of him and he looked to the left of 
Rim, and he looked in front of him. Having found that 
the word had caught the public ear, he made an explana- 
tory statement emphasising it. “We have no true .st.ate- 
nient of its aft’airs before us, hut I candidly believe, that 
were all the claims brought in, it would be banki'uptcy by 
many thousand rupees . . . Whatever reform you have, 
let us have control over the IMunicipal Commissioner.s 
-(Hear, heai*). At present we h.ave none, except that of the 
•Controller who has systematically defied the law.” . With 
“these portentous words Mr. Maxwell resumed his seat 
^amidst thundering applause, No bencher had put greater 
fat into the municipal fire, then - raging so furiously, 
than 'he, -• . - - . , 

Then spoke up the gallant Captain Henry and -inter- 
jiosed with all the candour -and the netuosity-of th& 
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Irishman hj saying that “ the statement of Mr. MarwelP 
has come upon us like a thunderbolt,” 

The last speaker on this memorable afternoon was^ 
Mr. John Gonnon, barrister, journalist and Chief Preri- 
dency JIagistrate, A sttuaiy Scotchman to the backlwue,* 
tall and stately, he was an imposing figure. It was he who,, 
as editor of the Botnhay Gazette, before it passed into the- 
hands of Mr. ^laclean, made it a power and an influence- 
by the ptiblic .spirit, independence and ability with which 
be conducted it. His literary reputation was well known ,- 
and he was the author of an Engh’sh Grammar which the 
great firm of Messrs. Chambers included in their celebrate(f 
Educational Series. A Idnd-he-arted Scotchman, he toolr 
the greatest interest in the welfare and education of all' 
Scottish children. Has purse was always open for the needy 
and the distressed of his race. It was principally owing- 
to his influence and exertion that Scotchmen owe that 
handsome school building in the Fort, opposite the Tele- 
graph Office, which bears his name, and where good Scotch 
educationalists like admirable Crichton.s, have, for well- 
nigh 40 years, been sowing the seeds of knowledge and im- 
parting science to their pupils in a manner which has been- 
the theme of so much praise at the annual exliibition of the- 
school. hlr, Gonnon, however, had nothing new to say. But 
he took up the j>arable where his friend jMr.Sfaxwell had left 
it. He obsen’ed that control over the hlunicipal Commis- 
sioner wa-s necessary. “ Great power involves great res- 
ponsibilitj'.” But what did the Government do 1 At any 
rate in the case of the Commissioner the power, in fact,, 
unlimited power, was left to him absolutely ; but as to the- 
responsibility it was all thrown on the Justices, which -w.-i-s- 
indeed unfair. “ By the present system Government exer- 
cises all the power, and while tlirowing round the bench/. 
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only a senibl.anco of authority, puts tho substantial respon- 
sibility \ipon tis, Icanng ns at the .same time ^^^th no real 
power whatever." iMr. Connon then illustrated the atti- 
tude of Government by a personal argument. “ I suppose 
* I do not disclose an}’ great State secret when I say that 
the Government of Bombay would not let me rent for a 
month a house to be used ns a Police Court, without their 
express authority and sanction though it might be only an 
affair of six or seven hundred rupees. But here it seems 
they will let the Municipal Commissioner bind us in the 
matter of a house for ten 3’ears to come, and invohdng an 
expenditure of more than thirtj’ thousand pounds without 
anj' i-eferencc to them, and without an}' roferonce to us. 
This may bo protection to him but it is no protection to us. 
I say there is no public officer in India who has such 
powers^ ns these. The Governor in Council hardly has 
them.” This %\’as hot and strong coming from a Govern- 
ment servant. Ofllcials of Mr. Connqn’s stiu'dy indepen- 
dence and public spirit are rare ; and it is this i-anty which 
enhances tho value of tho semccs of many an independent 
European who like him guided tho Municipal affairs of the 
then nascent city in the Seventies. The speech conrladcd 
tho second day’s proceedings, but the battle of municipJ 
reform had to be waged two days more before it rou!vi K' 
finished and bring victory to tho reformers. 
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MR, cRAwronn on ins defence, 

A^f^IIE Bench I’osumctl its proceedings the following day, 
X. namely, Gth July, 1871. The principal feature of 
the afternoon w.as.the popular' ovation which Mr. Forbes 
I'eceived on taking liis scat. The bankruptcy “ thunder- 
bolt ” of Mr. JInxwell w.as undoubtedly the sensation of 
the town the prerdous evening ; it was the talk of the 
press, and the talk of the citizens the next morning. His 
Words were still i-inging in the ears of the audience. They 
were only twenty-four hours old and could not therefore 
lose their freshness. The entry of Mr, Forbes in the hall 
w.as the signal of deafening and prolonged cheers, and that 
gentleman, with natural modesty, blushed at this sponta- 
neous exhibition of popular' approval of his lead in the re- 
form movement. It w.as expected that the proceedings 
would be finished that afternoon. But Mr. Crawford w.as 
on his legs, making a clever defence of all the sins of 
omission and commission laid at his door. This took up . 
much of the time of the Justices, so that it became inevita- 
ble at an early stage that y'et another day would be neces-- 
sary before the battle could come to an end. 

The first speaker was Dr. Blaney ; he had seconded the 
amendment of Mr. Forbes, but had reserved his remarks. 

It is needless to refer to‘ this veteran citizen or to his 
municipal career. Tlie statue erected in his honour by the 
citizens of Bombay during his lifetime will bear- perpetual 
testimony to bis worth and his sterling services for over 25 
year's. He requires no introduction to the reader. Long before 
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lio joined the Corporntion of the Jnstiees, ho had rendered 
a signal service to frenzied Bombay — the Bombay of 18(54- 
Gn — which had been seized with the high fever of specula- 
tion when the wealth gained in the cotton tmde Imd un- 
istintingly poured into the city. Under the noin-de- 
■yhnne of “ in the Corner” Dr. Blano}', in a series of 
exceedingly practic-d letters contributed to the pages of the 
Jhmhnu O'nzctte, seriously warneil the public, against the 
mania which then turned the heads of the rich .and ))Oor 
alike, men and women, old and young. But the warning, 
of course, fell on deaf ears. It wjis too late when token to 
heart. Bub “ Q in the Corner ’’ was really unknown to 
■civic fame at the time, re.dding ns he did in a corner of the 
busy Fort, (.Armenian Lane) but within .a stone's throw of 
the historical ground where the Babel of speculative 
Bombay was to bo hoard from morn to eve and past mid- 
night. Thus Dr. Blancy had first played the role 'of the 
financial prophet before dolling the garments of tlio sani- 
t.arj' one. 

'Tho good doctor began his harangue by .a query — *• Is 
it true or is it not true tliat this City is in a stito of muni- 
cipal misgovornment i ” lie trod the ground once moro, 
touching the control of expenditui-e. 'The Bench, he 
lamented, was powerless to control tho Commissioner, and 
therefore, to control municipal expenditure. Even the 
mover of the original Bill, tlie Ilon’Ijlo Jfr. Cassels, with 
nil tho cirution and tho c,aro lie took to make this finsb ex- 
periment of local self-government a great practical success; 
— even he, in the opinion of Dr. Blaney, would have been 
powerless. He was not there for a party fight. He was 
there to servo tho city, “ I speak,” continued he, “ be- 
oause there are great and noble interests at stake. 
■\Vliat.havo we'in this Act II. of 1875 ? It' may ■.bo com.- 
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pai’ed to .1 gun without lock, stock or barrel — gun whlclt 
is powerful to tax and impotent to control.” Much in the- 
same strain was said by Dr. Blaney, and he concluded a- 
■<Yell elaborated speech by observing as follows ; “ Let there- 
be control ; lot there be responsibility ; but let there be* 
Government.” 

The next speaker Avas Mr. J. P. Green, who wasafter- 
Avards raised to the bench of the local High Court. As- 
counsel, he was in fair requisition, owing generally to the 
soundness of his opinion. Mr. Green Avas good at drafting- 
also ; but as a speaker at the bar he Avas not so impressive. 
He always pleaded Avell, but somehoAv his deliyery was far 
from Avhat a counsel expecting fat practice at the bar- 
should have. This disability on a public platform or at a 
Bench meeting is often fatal to the speaker. In the case- 
of Mr.^ Green it so happened that he spoke on the side- 
W'hich Avas not in favour with the people. If Mr. Knight 
defended Mr. Crawford from attacks against his finaneiaf 
management, Mr. Green took up a brief on the same side- 
against much that had been urged from the constitutional 
point of vicAV. It must be said that his speech Avas a 
clever one, just the sort of defence Avbich might be expect- 
ed from a subtle advocate, quick to detect all the weak 
small points of the opposite side. Such a defence, lioweA^er, 
AA’as lost on the majority of the Benchers, who remained' 
unconvinced ; Avhile as to the effect on the popular mind, 
it was absolutely unavailing. It is the Avay Avith the multi- 
tude of the market place never to heed arguments, Avhether 
weak or strong, AA-hich do not harmonise AA-ith its opinion.. 
Popular fallacies are as ten.'icious as popular truths, and> 
AA'hen these last hold SAvay, it is in vain to expect that even- 
the best of arguments and the most persuasive of eloqu- 
ence could make an impression on the public mind. But- 
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Mr. Green was neither eloquent nor convincing — in fact- 
for the greater part of the time he was inaudible to his 
own colleagues. As a result, the speech fell flat on the*- 
audience who seemed to find great relief when he sat down. 

» The substance, however, of his xitterance was to leave the 
Act where it was. There was nothing to be changed ;* 
there were enough provisions in the Act which, if properly 
attended to, could bring about check and control. 

Mr. Yinayakrow Juggonath Sunkersett followed Mr. 
Green. Though admirably trained and disciplined under- 
his father, who was the leader of the BGindu community 
for a great number of years till his de.ath in 1865, Mr. 
Yinayak, somehow, was greatly wanting in backbone. It 
was difficult for him to make up his mind one way or the- 
other. With much that fell from Mr. Knight he agreed- 
But he agreed also with much that fell from his friend, 
Mr. Forbes. “ However,” obsei’ved he, “ by adopting his-, 
resolution we shall be drifting from bad to woi-se.” He- 
would rather support the amendment of Mr. Karayan 
Yasudev which was a sox't of compromise between Mr.. 
Forbes’ proposition and Colonel Hancock’s. 

Mr. Budrudin Tyabji then a i-ising barrister, but 
who later on after a brilliant popular service along -with 
the late Mr. Telang and Sir P. M. Mehta, was elevated tn- 
the Bench as the first distinguished Mahomedan of 
great culture, independence and public spirit, was rather- 
surprised that two such able men as Mr. Knight and Mr- 
Green held that Act II. of 1865 was all that a good lavr 
ought to be. After controverting some of their points, he- 
observed that Mr. Forbes' proposition alone met the crisis- 
created by the Municipal Commissioner. There was in it 
the germ of the elective principle, which was a great advance! 
Agreeing with Mr. Mehta, he observed that he was not in. 
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-nccoi'd ■R'itb those ivho vrei’e ngainst the limited enfninchLse- 
mentof the ratepayers on the ground that thei-e were not 
sufiicient capable and puhlic-spiiited citizens to come forwai-d 
-and manage their cine affiiirs. It 'was essential that 
Bombay should have a governing body possessed of control , 
-and responsibility over the administration of the ^lunici- 
pal funds. At this stage Mr, ilaclean hanng been allowed 
to modify his original amendment, the Commissioner rose 
to make his defence, at which the audience pricked its 
■ears and was all -attention. 

The most interesting .stage of the debate was now 
reached. A most fluent speaker, a master of details, 
one who could parry a thrust as well as hit har-d, and give 
a Roland for an Oliver, coiuageous and impetuous to a 
fault, ISfr, Ci-awford in any other less dignified and delibera- 
tive a.s.sembly, would have found it difficult to restrain the 
passions aroused by the strong and influential critics of 
his administration. But the veiy excellent example 
which Mr. Forbes and his supporters from the outset 
followed in the matter, bad some salutary influence 
-on Crawford; Again, in the person of the 

unimpas-sioned and discreet .Captain Hancock, be had a 
fi-iend who was not a little instrumental in further curbing 
his impetuosity. Accustomed to command, it .was' no 
-doubt for him a humiliating position to stand as an accu- 
sed at the bar of public opinion, and hear all the disagree- 
-able things said of his six. yeare’ financial management- of 
the ilunicipality. The feelings of such a personage may 
-be more easily imagined than described.. Xo doubt his own 
spirit of contemptuous defiance of hi-s 'critics at the Bench 
till that time had .contributed not a ' little to the 'public: 
indignation which was then - so' openly expressed outside 
“the Town HalL A little -more conciliatory ■ sphit, - a 
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little more coiu’teons attention to those who wished him 
well, hut were anxious in the dtj^’s interests to warn him 
against his heedless extravagance,' and it is not improbable 
Mr. Crawford might have s.aved himself all the odium and 
all the censure which was eventuallj' passed on him. But 
it is of no use saying now what might have been. IVe- 
have to narrate what reallj' happened. ■ . 

Tall, robust, and handsome in appearance, Mr. Craw- 
ford was in every way an imposing figure. There was no 
attempt at a set speech. From fii’st to last he went on 
like a fluent stream, but without accumulating any force as 
it sped onward in its course. He did not rise to any height 
of eloquence. Neither was his speech an impassioned one,. 
From first to last, it was purely business-like, and full of 
details. Of course the native fire and native vigour occa- 
sionally broke out whilst contradicting an ahsolutelj' in- 
correct or fallacious statement. But the flash was 
momentary and would burn itself out in a few seconds. 

He began by telling his critics that they need not 
monopolise to themselves all their regard and solicitude 
for the poor, It would be ridiculous for them to lay that 
flattering unction to their soul. He was as much a friend 
of the poor, if not more, as they. But what disgusted 
him most and aroused his wrath was the hand,- outside the 
hall, who had been instrumental in dictating many an 
anonjunous letter to certain Justices, intimidating them 
that if on this occasion they did not do their duty by the 
poor they woidd be doomed. With a frown on his fore- 
head he inquired what was the cause of the animus against 
him ? What was •' the meaning of those ofiensive letters 
being sent to native Justices with the view of insulting 
them and forcing them to act against their conscience. , , 
I s.ay this shows that the public • niind has not been faii-ly 
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worked, hence nil this unworthy intimidation and gross 
•misconduct.’’ After this preliminary outburst of pent-up 
•feelings, Jlr. Cmwford tried to meet the parable of the 
poor. “Isay we ai-e .all friends of the poor.” By what 
a^eason, and on what substi-atum of facts Dr. Blaney and 
•his friends assumed that he was the enemy of the poor ? 
He, the enemy of the poor, when for seventeen long yeai-s 
in every Zilla and every Talnka where his duty carried him 
he was recognised ns the gi-eatest friend of the masses ! 
Burning with a sense of this wrongful accusation, and 
;sti’etching himself to his full height, Mr. Crawford asked 
in indignant tones that if he was not a friend of the poor, 
who was ? “I challenge any man to prove that charge 
-against me.” Evidently, Mr. Crawfoi-d had felt hurt at 
the absurd charge laid against him by a clique of cowardly 
4monymous sciibblei's — the tribe of goosequill assassins who 
have flourished from the days of Pope and his Dmicxad to 
tliis hour — and he allowed all his pent-up indignation, on 
•this account, to escape him on the occasion. 

After the dischai'ge of this preliminary volley, he 
mpidly cooled down, observing that in whatever he had 
•done as Municipal Commissioner of Bombay he only 
-thought of the good of the public, but that he would take 
-all the blame upon himself that might be attached to his 
conduct. This was open and manly and quite character- 
istic of Mr. Crawford. Iso one can deny that in spending 
money so freely as he did, and for which alone he was 
charged, he was actuated by the noblest of motives, name- 
Jy, to make Bombay in every way worthy of her great 
position and earn for her the renown of the fii'st municipal 
-city in India. Looking back over the long ti'act of years 
that has rolled away since he was the city’s first Com- 
■missioner, one cannot but be wrapt in admiretion at the 
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fai’-sightedness which prompted him to convert the insani- 
tory city into a model Hygea. None foresaw its future 
•with greater foresight and distinctness than he. And 
aione, therefore, strove more to lay the broad foundations 
jon which it was to rise and expand in the course of time. 

* So far we would unhesit,atingly observe that Mr. 
Ci’awfoi'd was a Commissioner gre.atly in advance of his 
iimes. And if only he had taken into his confidence the 
timorous public, which had then just emerged for the first 
•time from the prolonged depression of its own huge findnci- 
•al follies, and had therefore become extremely sensitive to 
all questions of public funds, he should not only have 
carried them with him in all his statemanlike projects for 
the better conservancy as well as the resthetic needs of the 
•city, but might have been able to spend a lai’ger amount 
•than the one for which he had drawn upon him so much 
of the wath of many of its citizens with an economic 
•conscience. But municipal life Avas still neiv to them ► 
They had not the faintest notions of its potentialities and 
•none whatever as to the large sacrifices they Avould have to 
•undergo from time to time as the city expanded and its 
trade, arts and manufactures developed. It is only during 
•the last few years that people have woke up to the res- 
ponsibilities involved in municipal life, and the amount of 
expenditure municipal administration must entail. Never 
■before accustomed- to spend so largely as Mr. Crawford 
did, and insensible, as we have just said, to the right duties 
-appertaining to them, people Avere naturally considerably 
■frightened. To-day, Avith better notions about sanitation 
and conservancy, scarcely a Avord is uttered as protest 
•against the raising of loan after loan for works of public 
utility and that of a more onerous character than those 
'which Mr, Crawford had the temerity to raise during the 
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^ix • yenrs of his historical Coinmissionei-ship.- ‘ It was- 
iirttmv'il and intelligent, therefore, that’ !Mr.‘ Crawford 
shonld have the candour and the coiunge to tell his critics 
on the day of his defence that, whatever his extravagance 
in matters financial might have been, he was prepared to 
■ah.swel’ for it ; but that none dare deny that even in his 
extiw’agance he had endeavoured to discharge what he- 
considered to bo his paramount duty, and what was 
essential for the greater good of the public. He thus, at 
once, narrowed the whole issue on which the indictment 
was hurled against him. He had an answer to give to 
each and all the serious allegations laid at his door. The}' 
wei'e all matters of detail and were given in response to 
what Mr, Forbes, hfr. Kowroji Furdoonji and Mr. 
Bengali had .submitted to their colleagues. It goes with- 
out sajdng that he succeeded in disproving many of the 
allegations touching oppressive taxation, unsanctioned 
< expenditure, and the constitutional question of control. 
-But the majority of the Benchers and the public at Large 
were in no mood or temper at the time to accept liis 
jiistification or defence. There was a pi-edetermination to 
condemn his financial administration and that predetermi- 
•nation was, therefore, impervious to anything that was 
urged in vindication. Beform -was wanted, and the 
.principal plank of this reform was the control of the 
.’Commissioner in his financial- vagaries.- This idea firmly 
held the ground and so far all rational defence was only a 
dissipation of energy in the desert air. This the reader 
will discover for himself as we unfold Mr. Crawford’s 
apologia in the next ch’aptei'. . 
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I H his rejoinder on the subject of excessive taxation, 
Mr. Crawford felt himself justified, after the way in 
which his policy regarding the levy of halalcore cess was 
attacked, in giving a lengthy explanation. He contended 
that both water-mte and halalcore cess were no taxes at 
all ; they were mere payments for services rendered. “ A 
family pa3’S the halalcore cess just as it pays for a bheestie, 
or a hajam, or a cook.” This statement was undoubtedly 
tnie so far as Mr. Crawford’s Commissionership was con- 
cerned. But it should be pointed out that since 1872, the 
halalcore cess has been made .an obh'gatory payment. The 
Act enjoins on ever}' houseowner the duty of paying it 
without an if or a but. Even warehouses and godowns 
having no water closets or prirfies are taxed under the plea 
that as the system of drainage and night-soil has cost lakhs 
of rupees, and as it involves a few lakhs more per annum 
for maintenance, it is essential that ever}' owner of property 
should be subjected to the rate. Practically, therefore, this 
statutory obUgation is in the nature of a tax, and a tax in 
certain cases, of a most unjustifiable character, which now and 
again has given rise to litigation in our Coui-ts of Justice. 
But in the first Municipal Act there was no such obligatory 
payment, and Mr. Crawford was quite con-ect in his con- 
tention that it was an exaggeration on the part of Mr. • 
Forbes and his supporters to call it a tax when it was a 
pa}’ment for services rendered. Those who chose to engage 
a halalcore paid for his services ; those who did not were 
not called upon to pay anything.. But Mr., Bengalee ha * 
13 
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pointed out in his speech that despite tlie voluntary cha- 
racter of the cess, bills were made extensively on all house 
owners, and great z'oolum was practised in collecting them, 
though the Commissioner had no legal power to act in this 
manner. It was thus that 7 lakhs were eventually lost to , 
the Municipality by the Commissioner’s unauthorised levy 
and by the extravagant manner in which he in the first 
instance paid the halalcores. ^Ir. Crawford was greatly 
indignant at this allegation which he likened to “ a foul 
blow, a blow below the belt,” and which, he must return 
right between the e3'es, because the statement, coming from 
the quarter it did, was simply culpably inaccurate. This 
indeed was strong language, but he was prompted by the , 
way in which his accusers had tried to characterise his levy 
of the cess. Whatever the financial aspect of it might be, 
and whatever its legal character, the following explanation 
given by ilr. Crawford, from the sanitary point of view, 
was certainly correct and unchallengeable. He said: 

“ The real facts are these. Bombay, for a long series of 
years, had really been under the tjranny of its halalcores. 
The records of your local courts will show you that these 
people divided your privies among themselves, and actually 
sold them. There was a monopoly of every privy ; and it 
came to this, that when the present Municipal Act began 
to be worked, it was discovered that a poor deril of an 
occupier who only wanted cleanliness, could not get his 
privy emptied because these scoundrels would not work 
themselves or let others work. So strong was the public 
feeling on this condition of affairs, that a little before the 
present Act came into force, at a meeting of this Bench, 
held in the beginning of 1864, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the revision of the old Act, one of the amendments 
brought by Mr. Cassels was this : ‘ That it being in the 
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opinion of tlio Bonch very <lo<inibl(> tlmt the numl>or of 
JinlnlcoiV'' slioul<l bo inovasotl, tlio Connnissioni-r l>o 
ixHjnostoil to (nko fho nmttor into Iiis ronsidor.ition, and to 
t-oport tlioi-oon to tin; llonob.’ Tliat was in 18G-1 and 
innttoi'S wont fioin bad to woivo. Tlio condition of tlio 
town in thi-^ ro'^poot wis alarming, C'bolor.i bioko out, and 
^1,000 or 4,000 jMU'.-'Ons wore r irriod away by it.. Wlion 
Art II. of ISnn fvuno into foive, ono of tho greatest ilitli- 
•cnlt io.'! wo had to deal with was this very hal.alcoro t]UCsfion. 
Wo proccodoil to do wliiif tho Act enjoined for fho innin- 
tonanco of fho Iic.ilth ami cdo.aidinoss of fho city, and wo 
found that oven when jw'oplo woi-o jui.vious to Ii.avo their 
places kept clean, they could not, on account of tho orga- 
nised opposition of the halalcon\s, . i . . . . It .soon bi!canic 
•app.aTvnt to me that a cruel tymnny would he porpetmted 
by working tbe iicnal clau.se.s of tbo Act against, the public, 
and that the right thing to do w.as to get halnlcoros of our 
own and do all tho work oui>elvos. lint wlien wo had got 
about a Iiundred wliat was the ivsuU ? Tlint in one single 
day and witliout. the .slighte.st warning, every lialaleoro not 
in the .scu-vico of tlio municipality struck work, and for 
three whole dny.s, tbo town la'inained nnclcaned. Indeed, 
there were altogether eight ilays’ night-.soil aecumulatcd 
here! Was that a lime, I ask you, for tho E.xecntivo 
■Oniccr, on whom tho wliolo i-esponsihility for the welfare 
and cleanliness of the city depended, and at a moment wJion 
• cholera was rife, was tlmt tho time for tho executive oflicer 
to sit liimsclf down and count tho cost before applying tho 
remedy ?” 

Wc have tal:cn tho pains to quote at some length this 
part of Mr, Ci-awforcl’s defence to inform the reader of tho 
I'cal condition of the city conservancy at tho time that the 
first Municipal Act was passed. Every word • ’ -chovo, 
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as stated by Mr. Crawford, was true, and those' who 'may 
remember the days when the haJaleores had set up a 
monopoly of the privies in the to^vn and tyrannised over 
houseowners will no doubt' bear him out. l^o better and 
more substantial sermce was rendered by Mr. Crawford , 
and Dr, Hewlett to this city than their successful organi- 
sation of the halalcore sermce. If for naught else, for this 
aldne they deserve the warmest gratitude of all Bombay. 

Ho sooner was this explanation given than Mr. Ben- 
galee was on Ms feet repeating the charge he had made 
the premous day against the financial incompetency of Mr. 
Crawford in the matter. A somewhat lively passage at- 
arms ensued between the two, both indidging in passionate 
words. The fat ..was in the fire, and an explosion was itn- 
mraent when the good-natured and shrewd Mr. Manisty,. 
a clever and .well-knovTi solicitor (first of the firm of 
Messrs. K.ellj’', Hore and Manistyj and afterwards of 
Messrs. Manisty and Fletcher) rose to a point of order and- 
-appealed to the Chaiiman whether the manner in' which 
the halalcore cess was recovei’ed was the subject before the 
meeting. The Chairman asked Mr. Bengalee to confine 
Mmself strictly to the point before the Bench. After a 
further pai-ley, in which Mr, Bengalee seemed to get excit- 
ed, owing to Mr, Crawford’s s.aying that his was a mis- 
statement of the matter, the speaker was allowed to proceed' 
•with his fuidher observations. Jt -was well known that all- 
love between the two avas lost, and that behind the back 
of Mr. Forbes, Mr. Bengalee was the strongest Bencher.. 
This fact had, on the other hand, greatly vexed’ the Com- 
.mis.sioner, who, therefore, did not miss his opportunity to- 
denounce him and say that he was hitting lielow the belt. 

hlr, Crawford w.as also very candid as regards tbe 
municipal taxes imposed under the Act. • He, of coume,. 
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^repudiated all responsibility in tbe matter. It -was the 
legislature which was to be blamed and not he. He called 
the Act a “ wi'etched ” one so far. The taxes were no doubt- 
•entirely new and the populace chafed under them. Nay, 
more. The manner of levying them .aggravated their vexa- 
iiiontillit eventually found vent in this .agitation for reform. 

The great grievance was the shifting of the burdea 
from the shoulders of the house-owners to those of the 
poor occupiers. The only item for which Mr. Crawford 
observed he pleaded guilty was that of rising the housetax 
from 6 to 7 per cent. But he asked : “ On whose propo- 

sition was it so increased ? It was on the motion of that 
lover of the poor, Mr. Beng.oJee ! ” That .again was a hit 
at which the House laughed, and cries of “hear, hear” 
were audible in the crowded hall. After having exhaus- 
tively analysed the arguments urged against the alleged 
burdensome taxation, Mi-. Crawfoi'd pointed out what it 
was th.at re.ally made the i-ating “ so singularly objection- 
able and offensive.” He observed, “ It is not because in 
the aggregate it is high, but because the fiscal system itself 
is an exceedingly faulty one,” at which there was a univer- 
sal chorus of approval from all parts of the hall. He pro- 
' needed by observing that the system was introduced 
■“ without the least enquiry as to whether occupiers ’ taxes 
could be levied in a city like Bombay. I say there never 
was a greater mistake of the kind made.” Had the taxes 
been made pay.able under the Act by the housemvners, as 
was previously the case for years, the number of persons 
paying them could not have exceeded 14,532. But accord- 
ing to the new-fangled fiscal system bills had to be made 
out ag.ainst 153,088 occupiers ! No wonder that the bailiffs 
were let loose on these unfortunates. As many as 18,000 
..distress warrants had to be issued against those least ablei 
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to meet tho demand ? Mx*. Cmwford himself confessed ifc 
to be a most vexations system and was anxious to do axvay 
with it. “ The present system,” he remarked, “is the cause- 
of an infinite waste of power, immense expenditure, great 
oppression, and a very gi-eat risk of loss.” Here again the 
Commissioner had touched the right chord in the heart of ^ 
tho Justices and the crowded audience behind them, and 
there was again loud applause at this perfectly just declniw^ 
tion. To him it seemed that the system was the embodi- 
ment of the principle of how not to do it. 

Mr. Cmwfoixl had not yet finished his defence. He- 
went into all the items of expenditure which were specific- 
ally mentioned as instance of his e.xtmvagant financi.al 
management. He showed by figures how, as reg.ards tho 
conservancy of the town, which used to reek with dirt and 
filth, and which was otherwise prolific of fever and cholera 
mortality', the death-rate had been brought down many 
percentage lower than before, and how far the expenditure 
under that head had been reduced. In 1865 that expendi- 
ture was 7 lakhs ; by 1870, it had been steadily brought 
down to Rs. 4,75,000. Similarly, ns to the gi’oss total 
expenditure of the raunicipalitj-. It was 45 lakhs in 1865; 
in 1870 it was 25^ l.-ikhs. Thus Mr. Crawford was able to 
show how well the rate-pa 3 'ers’ mone 3 's|were expended and 
what solid .and beneficent results had flowed from that ex- 
penditui-e. “ 1 state that cleanliness has enormously in- 
creased, and in sujxport of that I appeal to those who knew 
what Bombay was in 1865. To allege that there has been 
no solid improvement is not to make a generous state- 
ment,” Then, with a consciousness of the fact of having- 
rendered great service to the city, despite all the angry 
denxinciations hurled at his devoted head, and in a moment 
of satisfaction .at the great changes made in the aspect of 
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the town he turned towards bis accusers and tauntingly 
remarked : “ Ye friends of the poor ! depend on it, you 
Tcry much misundei-stand what has been the result of those 
six 3 'ears’ work, when j’ou bring forward these statements 
you make for the sake of a little personal popularity, if 
you think the people here will allow you to revert to the 
old condition of things.” 

After having run the gamut of the rest of the allega- 
tions, mcluding the he.avy expenses for maintaining the 
famous Panwell brickworks factory, Mr. Crawford referred 
to the “ bankruptcy’ ” argument made use of at the previ- 
ous sitting by Mr. Hamilton Maxwell. He was greatlj’ 
surpi-ised at the statement, for he remarked, “ if you begin 
yoiu' official year with a s.anctioned expenditure of 35 lakhs, 
and find before six months are over that the budgetted 
income was less by 5 laklis, serious financial deficit must be 
the outcome unless fresh taxation was imposed or the bud- 
get expenditure curtailed.” He, however, ^vas of opinion 
that there was nothing to prevent the municipality’ from 
“just scraping through the y'e.ar solvent.” After making 
some further observations on the subject ^Ir. Ci’awford 
brought his speech to .a close without any’ effort at summa- 
rising his strong points and without any’ impassioned 
peromtion. Bather he seemed tired and exhausted at the 
length of his speech, and, therefore, sat do'wn, leaving the 
Bench to judge how far the allegations pei-sonally hurled 
ag.ainst him were justified, and how far the public hue and 
cry raised against his regime had its origin in the “ uTet- 
cbed ” Municipal Act of which the most favdty and vexa- 
tious part u’ns the now fiscal system inti-oduced therein. 
The evening shades had prevailed and the Chaii-man ad- 
journed tlio meeting till the next day when the protracted 
proceedings about municip.al reform were concluded. 
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THE FESALE — FASSIXG OP SfR, FORBEs’s ORIGIKAt. 
RESOLCTIO.V. 

F riday, July 7th, 1871, was a memomble day in the 
histoiy of Bombay Jliinicipal Goverament. Three 
pi'otracted sittings had already taken place on the burning 
question of Municipal reform, including a vote of confi- 
dence in the Municipal Commissioner, and the public were 
in a condition of feverish excitement. Both in the Bench 
of Justices and outside it, there was a strong feeling that 
all that could be said on the vexed question had been said 
with a copious emphasis, and that it was time proceedings 
were brought to a close. And so they were at the fourth 
and final sitting, after Sir. Martin Wood had moved a rider 
and Mr. Forbes had reph'ed to the whole debate. During the 
proceedings angry, even defiant, words had escaped the lips 
of the Commissioner who felt himself as uncomfortable as 
if he had been peremptorily summoned to expiate his past 
sins of omission and commission. It was natural that, smart- 
ing on account of the many hard things said of his financial 
mairagement, angry words were breathed by him in a 
moment of indignation, but only to provoke a reminder 
from the Chairman of the necessity of his keeping in order. 

It being the last day, the crowd in the hall was greater 
even than on the first one. It is no exaggeration to say 
that it was crammed almost to suffocation. The “ Wor- 
ship Bench ” of those days was indeed a formidable body, 
speaking numerically. The official list counted as many as 
700 “ Justices,” some of whom were supposed to have long 
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retired from the country, some were away from Bombay, 
•and some had joined the majority. Roughly speaking* ' 
there were about 500 resident Justices. But of these, at 
■the ordinary quarterly meetings not even 40 attended, and 
-at times these had to be adjourned after half an hour for 
■want of a quorum ! But on this eventful day, whioh was 
like unto the Ides of March for the Cfesar of the hour, as 
many as 125 mustered strong to vote “ according to their 
•conscience ” which really meant, according to their bias or 
prejudice, concerning that mastei’ful personage. 

Mr. Martin Wood, editor of the Times of India, opened 
-the proceedings. He had succeeded Mr. Knight as editor 
in 1866 .and was known to be an ardent advocate of local 
■self-government on the most i-adical principles. We have 
already referred to his brochure on the incidence of Muni- 
■cipal taxation in 1868, when the first articulate expression 
was pubhcly given to the enormity of the procedure adopt- 
ed as regards the collection of the local taxes. Mr. Wood 
was known as a “ sound ’’ economist, with a grasp of the 
first principles of taxation as proiiounded by Mill and the 
.later economists of his day. As the storm of agitation for 
Municipal reform brewed, Mr. Wood went on swelling its 
fierce current in his own paper, well grounded in facts 
■partly supplied by the Forbesites. Though a trenchant 
wi'iter, albeit heavy and sometimes involved, Mr. Wood 
never made a good speaker on the public platform. He was 
-the despair of the reporters, such as we had in the, days of 
•eai-ly reporting of public proceedings, and only a Reed 
could have followed him and faithfully ti-anscribed his 
mumblings. He had no voice and used to speak in almost 
•inaudible tones. And as to what he mumbled or mutter-- 
ed, it was not possible even for those sitting within a yard o 
•of him to catch. He was a bad speaker, but his Jies 
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were good, sound and honest, though heavy and lumber- 
ing. They always read well in print. On the present- 
oecasion he moved a proposition which he requested Mr. 
Forbes to tack on as a “ rider ” to his own. He was of 
opinion that it would tend to- hai'monise and conciliate the- 
opponents and supporters of the several amendments. In 
substance, what the rider contemplated was to authorise 
the Chairman to forward to the Chief Secretary all resolu- 
tions relating to the constitution of the Coi-poration to- 
gether with the minutes of the Finance Committee and the 
reports of the sub-committees. His Excellency was- 
requested to appoint a Commission to inquire into the 
course of municipal administi-ation since 1st July 1865,. 
and examine its present position by the light of the papers 
just I’eferred to, and advise the lines on which municipal', 
reform should proceed. Mr. Wood then entered into a ■ 
history of the coi'respondence that had taken place two 
years before with the Government and posted his col- 
leagues up to date as to the result of those communications. . 
“ Something is needed,” said Mr. Wood, after the defence- 
made by the Commissioner, “ from which a fresh start 
could be made.” On these grounds he tried to justify his- 
proposition. At this stage some desultory conversation 
ensued, resulting in appeals to the Chairman for points of' 
order. Mr. Maclean and Mr. Nowroji Furdoonji seemed 
anxious to have their further say on the amendment. The- 
patience of the Chairman was gi-eatly taxed and he had to- 
interpose by making the following observation : “ We shall 
never get through our business if each member speaks ■ 
three or four times.” Eventually Mr. Noivroji had his 
•way and he “submitted” (a stereotyped phrase with that- 
•i redoubtable Bencher) for the dozenth time his “ further - 
observations ” on the subject before his colleagues. Again. 
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Mr. Scoblo obson'cd, “ I hope Mx\ Noivroji will be good' 
enoiigli to remember that tliis is the third adjoimiment. 
that wo have had, so that I hope he will be os brief ns he- 
conveniently can.” To this hir. Nowroji rejiHed : “ I will 
undertake not to detain the meeting longer than is abso- 
lutely necess.ary.” The point to which ho desii*ed to diaw 
the meeting’s attention was this. The Government had' 
been previously asked to ajipoint a Commission of inquiry 
as suggested b^’ Mr. "Wood, but it declined. "Was there- 
any chance to think the Government was in a better mood 
to give one at this juncture ? In his opinion it would be- 
fruitless to approach it with this proposition. The best- 
plan would be to forward Government the final resolution 
the Bench might arrive at along with the speeches of mem- 
bei'S ! The Chairman tried hero to cut the ground from 
under the feet of hir. NowToji bj' interpolating that under 
any circumstances the speeches will accompany the reso- 
lutions. Some further inconsequential p.arley ensued at- 
which everybody was impatient. Cries rose from 
v.arious quarters for “ Mr. Forbes for a reply.” Eventually, 
Mr. Forbes rose to answer on the whole debate. Somehow 
he did not make any impression. The speech, though full 
of details and an elaboreto attempt to I’eply to some of 
hlr. Ci-awford’s statements, was not equal to his opening 
one. In all prob.ability he felt the pulse of the meeting 
and of the audience who vrere anxious without a further 
spinning of the same yarn to see the end of the debate. 
Tliere had been already 2G speeches on the subject ! So- 
Mr. Forbes was somewhat discui-sive and inconsequential,, 
though during ythe course of the remarks Mr. Cr.awford' 
once called a statement of Mr. Forbes, th.at if an3^body 
wanted to be a J. P., he had simply to be a friend of the 
Commissioner, as “untrue” and a “falsehood.” Then>. 
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ilater on, at tlie very fag end of the speech, there was' 
another little explosion. Mr. Crawford could never brook 
the editor of the Times of India, and while offering a 
personal explanation, attacked him by saying that a parti- 
cular report attributed to bis pen was “ the most muddle- 
headed thing” that he had read, provoking a call to order 
■on the part of the Chairman. The debate thereafter was 
soon brought to a close and it beavme the duty of the 
C'liairman to put the proposition and amendments to 
the vote. The audience was on the tiptoe of anxiety. 
It stood with bated bre.ath just as it would in a great 
■criminal case to hear the verdict of the jury. It was 
inconvenient to take the votes in the body of the hall. 
So the Justices ivithdrew to the Durbar room, where after 
two or three experiments as to how the “ ayes ” and the 
•“ noes ” should be separated, it was resolved to send the 
•“ Haves " and the “ Have nots ” to the .ante-room on each 
•side of the Durbar room. The procedm-e adopted was 
somewhat different from what has been in vogue for many 
years past. Instead of the last amendment being put 
first, the first amendment of Captain Hancock was pitted 
ugaint the original proposition of Mr. Forbes. And when 
the first was carried by 69 votes against 56, it was put to 
the vote against the second .amendment, and so on. 
Eventually Mr. 'Wood’s amendment w.as carried by 81 votes 
-against 43. It may be of interest if we recall the names 
of the leading Indian Justices who voted for the original; 
■proposition of Mr. Forbes : — 

Dr. Atmaram Pandooi’ang.* 

„ Bhau Daji.* , 

Mr. B. M. Waglc.* 

„ Bomanji Jeejeebhoy.* . ; • • ' ' 

„ Budrudin Tyabji.* - ' ' 
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Mr. Cumrudin Tj'abji.*^ 

„ Cni'setji Rustomji Cama.'*' 

„ Dadoba Paiidumng.*^ 

„ Govind Vithal Karknri. 

, „ Gunpiitrao Mr. Pitale.’* 

„ Hormusji Dadabhoy. 

„ Harichund Sadasev.* 

„ Kandas Maiicbaran.*' 

„ Klianclerao Chinanrao Bodarkar,*' 

„ M. G. Eanade."^ 

„ Kanabhoy Haridas.^ 

„ Nana Jloroji.*^' 

Dr. Nai'aij’an Daji.* 

Mr. N. ]M. Parmanand.’'' 

„ Nowroji Furdoonji.*’ 

„ P. M. Mehta. 

„ Shamroo Pandurang.* 

„ Sorabji Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy.* 

„ S. S. Beng.alee.*'^^ 

„ Yislnvanath Mandlik.*" 

„ Yurjwrnndas Madhevdas.* 

Thus ended the historical debate. The fir.st step was 
decisively taken, but a great stiaiggle had yet to be made 
to coerce an indulgent Government, who were most anxi- 
ous to condone the faults of their first Municipal Commis- 
sioner and throw cold water on the popular agitation, 

. before the reform could be achieved. How it was even- 
tually achieved, will be the subject of subsequent chapters. 
But there is not the slightest doubt that the agitation 
■ successfuly .awoke the civic spirit and kindled the munici- 
.pal spark which was since burnt as a steady flame despite^ 
many subsequent gales. 


* Since dead. 
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■ininus a lakh and a half, but for the fact that Mr. Crawford 
incurred a fresh debt to the extent of 6| lakhs on the 
•construction chie&y of the Arthur Crawford Market, This 
was in 1869. In the following year things went worse by 
^jinother lakhs. There might have been a I’ecovery of 2 
lakhs, but the costly market absorbed another 2^ lakhs. 
For 1871 there was a further drain made on the municipal 
"treasury, and altogether the Committee were of opinion 
"that the deficiency would in the aggregate amount to 
Bs. 7,10,796. This report was the subject of renewed 
criticism. It was pointed out that the Government could 
no longer plead ignorance of the financial situation, though 
as a matter of fact, had it chosen, it might have had the 
investigation which was forced upon it by the stress of 
indignant public opinion, any time within the three yeai’s 
since it began to leak out that the municipal treasury was 
in an embarrassed state. The Times of India was scathing 
in its remai'ks. It said : “ They (the Government) now 
know, and all India knows, that the law has been violated 
by our paunicipal officers, formal restraints have been 
^systematically spurned, unathorised expenditure has been 
incurred and concealed to a serious extent, the public 
-creditor has been placed in jeop.ardy, costly outlay has been 
promoted without anything approaching to adequate results, 
while many most needful works of civic improvement 
remain in abeyance, and the people of this most populous 
■city in India, where modern corporate institutions might 
be expected to work best, have been disgusted with the 
very name of municipality to such an extent that years 
must pass before the requisite spirit and confidence of 
■co-operation can again be evoked. If the Government of 
Bombay, in face of this, desire to retain in office a man 
■whose characteristic boast it has been that he was ‘ respon- 
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suggested by Mr. Forbes. The Collector of Bombay was 
suggested as the functionary who ought to supersede Mr. 
Crawford. The Government was exhorted to show its 
substantial goodwill towards the municipality by providing 
,it with adequate accommodation, free of charge, for a time. 
In brief, the earnest exhortation was that inasmuch as it 
■was the Government that had created the Municipality 
and “ allowed it to drift among the shoals,” it “ was 
bound to use its utmost effort to extricate the unfortunate 
craft.” The storm was yet to increase before the calm, 
meanwhile other events had occurred, of a more sensational 
character than the four da 3 ’s’ historical debate on the 
Bench of Justices in July 1871. But then.’ narration 
must be reserved for the next chapter. 
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If the Times of India kept the fii-e of agitation , bui’n- 
ing in its own columns, there was its new rival, the Star 
■of India, edited by Mr. Knight, which was not slow to 
bring out the other side of the picture from day to day 
•dui’ing that eventful period. Thus, it could not be said 
that Mr. Crawford and his supporters were unrepresented' 
in the Press. In the person of Mr. Knight he had indeed 
:a most fearless and gallant advocate. If the Times of India 
fired heavy broadsides, the Star of India was quick to i-es- 
pond by the discharge of its own mitrailleuse into the fal- 
lacies of its rival with great effect. But at this veiy criti- 
cal juncture, Mr. Perozsha M. Mehta felt it his duty to 
instruct the public which was carried away by the heat of the 
strife. He had no doubt conceived the excellent object of 
■allaying the agitation and reducing it to its due proportions 
by holding the scales even. Attached to no party, but inter- 
•ested solely and exclusive!}' to secure to the city a better Muni- 
cipal Government such as Mill and others had, years before, 
aimed at in England, he courageously undertook to give a 
lecture on Bomba}' Municipal Reform in the hall of the 
Ei'amji Cavasji Institute. It was indeed a bold enterprise 
for a young man of twenty-six to give counsel to his 
seniors, and pour forth words of practical sagacity in their 
•ears. But Mr. Mehta had even at that age firmly grasped 
the first principles of local Self-Government and under- '' 
stood how the people should be allowed to manage tliein 
•own civic affairs. We have already stated what his own 
-scheme was. Though it did not commend itself the grave 
•seigneurs of the Worshipful Bench, he was still on the side 
of those who were anxious for a reform. He voted with 
the Forbesites. He was convinced that Municipal Govern- 
ment could only be successfully carried out on the broad 
•foundation of popular representation. The divers propo 
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Avell-considered paper, which might be read with interest 
-•and profit even to-day.* With that idew he mounted the 
platform of the F. C. Hall, on 29th November 1871. Os- 
tensibly, it was a paper read before the Bombay Branch of 
the East India Association ; but in reality it was a lecture 
*i;o the public at large. He candidly acknowledged at the 
very outset that Mr. Forbes and his supporters deserved 
•“great credit for their opportune boldness in coming forward 
to give expression to the popular feeling on the subject, 
and constituting themselves the leaders of a Municipal re- 
form agitation.” They also desei'ved “ great credit for the 
^energy and earnestness with which they brought the 
whole subject of Municipal afiairs for review and discus- 
- sion in a formal and public manner.” But he observed 
Avith regret that, despite all energy, persistence, and ear- 
nestness, they lacked that practical wisdom and farsighted- 
ness which were so essential to the achievement of the ob- 
ject they had at heart. The leaders of the reform seemed 
ho have fallen short of their higher duty which consisted 
in “ guiding and rolling the movement in its proper path, 
•of extricating it from the confusion of words and thoughts, 
•of analysing the genuine and substantial causes of it, of 
■discovering and proposing measures well adapted to meet 
-tbe end in -view.” In their onslaught in the Durbar room 
on the unlucky Commissioner, they seemed, in Mr, 
Mehta’s opinion, to have followed the hactics of the Com- 
•munists in Paris, who were so much in evidence after the 
■disaster of Sedan. The reformers were so l^blinded by 
"their partisan spirit — and that, we must ruefully acknow- 
ledge was the one element which marred the disinterested- 
ness of their movement — that they did not cai’e to dis- 

* It has been lately reprinted and copies can be had at tho 
£ombcty Gronicle Press. 
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tic, dcfici-' hi.s .'^trirt orders, i-olics upon liis own judgment., 
ntid g.-iiiiK the victory. Dc.-ith, the ju.st jiunishment of his 
insuhordination, if lie had failed ; a grateful act of indem- 
nity the reward of hi.*^ .succe.^.^ful intrepidity.” 

ira\'ing acknowledged the value of the eminent 
services rendered to the city by Mr. Arthur Crawford, 
despite his many erroi-s, for which there were abundant 
oxteimating circumstances, Mr. Meht.a asked his audience 
calmlv to consider the allegations of ruinous extmvag.anco 
in expenditure, which wore, so the reformers said, not at 
nil proportioned to the result, lie asked them to view the 
whole matter in a spirit of fairness. It would be vinjust, 
indeed, to the Commissioner to single otit works here and 
there ; to point cut that a little economy might have been 
prectisod here and a little .saving otTected there. But ho 
rightly remarked, “It is one thing, even in ordinary times, 
to ascertain the co.sts of works before they are finished, 
and another to criticise by the light of pn.st experience.’ 
Mr. Mehta then entered into the details of the financial 
question, round which there liad been waged such a 
powerful battle at the Bench of Ju.stices, illustiating his 
points by making poi-tinent references to expenditure in 
Paris and Isew Yorlc. Ho also went fully into the figures 
reve.aled by the Hope Committee, and admitted the grave 
ovrovs of Mr. Cr.iwfovd in plunging municipal finances 
into a condition of cmbaiTnssment and concealing the fact, 
for a time, from the Bench. Mr. Mehta in no way 
endeavoured to minimise the gravity of these errors ; but ho 
appealed to his hearers to forgot them in view of the fact 
that hfr. Crawford had steered the city safely through a 
supreme municipal crisis wdiich had threatened the very life 
and existence of the population. AVe have already referred 
to that crisis, namelj’, tlio strike of the oiiginal halalcore 
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monopolists. “ Are wo to forget, in onr <lny of s-afety nnd 
prosperity,’' sisked Mr. Mehta, “ tli.at ho hns in so short a 
time driven dise.a.se and <le.ath from our (ioors wlioro they 
■were such constant visitors l)efore? Aro wo to forget, 
that if ho lm.s touched our pockets too closely, ho ha.s put 
us in a position to cnjo3’ what wo have left, in comfort and * 
safeU'. NiU', that in tho ease of the {>oorer ckasscs, by 
iinproring their ch.anccs of he-alth nnd vigour, he h.as 
roinovc<l tlio continual drain winch sickne.ss nnd want of 
healtli cast indirectly upon their pockets, and actuall}’ 
supplied them with tho Tiieans of fighting uioi'o rigorously 
for their livelihood.” Mr. ^fehta was so convinced of tho 
invaluable -sen-ice i-ondcred to tho health of the cit.v bj- its 
first Commissioner that lie uns quite .sure that when all 
the angr}- passions and strife of the hour liad cooled down, 
and tho mcmor.v of the unhappj’ struggle had passed awa}-, 
the ultimate instinct of |>opnlar judgment would as.sert 
itself and an impartial and gmteful venlict will honourably 
emb.alm tho nainc of Arthur Cnvwford in the annals of 
municip;^! adininisti-.ition of Bomb.a}- as its founder and 
saviour. Fort\- long years have since i-ollod b\', and the 
plague conditions prevalent in the city tell the older resi- 
dents who had jicrsonalh’ witnessed the good sanitaiy work 
of Mr. Crawfoial and Dr. Hewlett, what might have been 
done. 

Coming now to the constitutional part of the lecture, 
it maj- be observed that Mr. Jfehta really took a broad 
and statesmanlike view of the whole situation, which 
unforUinately, at the time, was disregarded, though luckily 
for the city it was eventually accepted. Mr. Forbes and 
his supporters were for the overhauling of the fii-st Jlunici- 
pal Act ; but ever}’ fact and argument which the}’ m-ged ■ 
only proved that it was not the Act which was at fault 
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pavo in n few minor iioints of no jun-ticnlar significanco 
wliatevcr. The fault la}’ only in tlio coitstHiition of tho 
body by whom it was lo be enfoi-ced. Tho debate brought 
to tho surface one fact as clear as tho noonday sun, that 
the Bench of Justices was a bod}’ utterly incomi>ctent to 
'carry on municipal government under n constitutional 
regime. There was nothing in the mode of election to 
awaken an active sense of iiuinicipal dutic.s and municipal 
i-es['onsihilitics. Again, there w;is no guai-antco for a 
judicious and well proportioned choice in this mode of 
election. Thirdly, the Justices were elected for life. Tims 
by the very conditions of its existence the Bench, as 
-organised, w.as insufTicient for purposes of municipal 
administration. Mr. Mehta did not mean to disjvwago 
,a single individual Justice. 'What ho wj.shcd to urge was 
that as a Corporation it was not competent to c.‘UTy out 
the Act. 

Jt was the system that was at fault, and it was tho 
system which, thoreforo, recpiired to be overhauled. Tho 
only remedy which experience and history taught was 
actiTO and .successful Municipal Government. How was 
that to be attained? Mr. Mcliti observed, “ That remedy 
is the introdnclion of the free representative principle in tho 
.constitution of the municipal body.” After making refe- 
rences to Mill and ]\Iaaaulny for their able advocacy of 
such institutions, i\Ir. Mehta further enlightened his 
audience by informing them how from time immemorial 
tho East, specially India, has been the parent of represent- 
ative institutions. In tho village Punchayet were to bo 
found all the germs of it. Ho referred to tho observation 
•of Mr. Anstey on the .subject, the .same to which allusion has 
been made in a previous chapter. In India, caste organisa- 
,tion,with its respective Punchnyets and Mahajans, incrusted 
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tlocply ill tlio very lioarl of iriiulu socioly, ntiil leaving no 
Iiorlinn of it nntouch(!il, “ is one vast and continuous clifiin 
of local self-governing groujis." Mr. T^Telita thou vent 
into n learned disijuisilion on tlio .siiliject, c.staldisliing tlic 
Jiointby (juotingnul.liority uj)on sintliority from Kljiliinstone 
to Sir ITonry Maine. After (juofing thorn, he ohseiTcd 
that “ wo may now t.nko it as established, that if liistorienh 
analogy and oxjiericnco are to guide ns in thi^ matter, they 
are strongly and nnifonnly in favour of the wisdom .and' 
expediency of conferring the municip.al fr.inchise on Indian 
towns.’' Hut it was alleged that Indians were not ready 
for such a franchise. Mr. IVIehta controverted this argu- 
ment. Taking the case of Bombaj* city itself, he ^minted' 
out the active part which its citizens took in the agitation 
of municipal reform, and the way in which, municipal work 
has been done on the Bench. “ Without proper guidance, 
instruction or organisation, they have ■obscn.sscd municipal' 
questions, prepared petitions, fornood i-ntepayors’ com- 
niittocs, hold public meetings and pns^.d resolutions. For 
these and several other reasons it was ob%'' ious that Bombay 
wa.s a cit)’ pre-eminently fitted for the iir troduction of n 
municipal i-eprcsout.ative body, elected hj/ .\‘Jie mte-pai/ers- 
themselves.” Hero, the suggestion of J»Ir. l^Iedita diffei-ed 
from that of the other i-eformors. AYliile the Vetter were- 
all for simply tinkering the Bench or the Act, h'o was for 
ci-eating a now municipal body, the cardinal prin’^ciple of 
which was full rojiresontation by the ratepayers. Mf the- 
people were to manage their own civic affairs, it wap, right 
and proper to give them authority to do so. That ciSuld 
only be done by the i-ntepayers themselves choosing tbelw 
own representatives to form the body municipal which shall' 
carry on municipal work. “Instead of proposing a com- 
prehensive measure,” said Mr. Mehta, “ securing such a 
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•THE LOAN BILL AND THE INEXORABLE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. ' 
^ IAHE debating stage of the reform of the Municipality 
may be observed to have come to a close with the 
^paper read by Mr. P. M. Mehta, to which we have already 
referred. With the opening of the new year, 1872, every- 
diody seemed to be anxious to turn over a new leaf. It 
was agreed that the departure should be from the academi- 
cal to the practical. The worst had been known. The 
'Committee presided over by Mr. Hope informed the public 
-that its worst suspicions were confirmed. Mr. Forbes, 
as we have already observed, appealed to the Government 
•that in response to the general wish of the rate-payers the 
'disordered municipal finances should be placed on a 
thoroughly sound footing by the loan of “ a few thousand 
■pounds.” The Government had no alternative but to 
^respond to that practical appeal. Between October 1871 
and January 1872 correspondence had to pass between the, 
'Government of India and the Government of Bombay -with 
regard to sanctioning a loan of 15 lakhs, the amount 
necessary to set right the civic finances. The Government 
•of India was, in those days, stern of mood |in financial 
’matters, and as far as Bombay was concerned, it was 
-extremely vigilant. Sir John Lawrence could not have 
kept a better watch and ward over that Government after 
the w.ay in which it was mixed up with the stock specula- 
-tions of 1864-65, and after the extravagant limits to which 
it ran up the bill for the construction of the new Govern- 
vment House at Ganesh Khind, which Sir Mountstuart 
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Grant Dufl* clmmcterised in Parliament ns a “ shooting" 
box.” And yet this palatial “ shooting box,” -which ivns- 
originally estimated to cost the modest sum of 5 lakhs, 
■was run up to 15 ! hlany -wore the -warm exchanges of 
correspondence on the subject duiing the time of the eco- 
nomic Sir John LauTence. "While ho .sat like a vigilant 
■watch-dog over the Imperial Treasuary, Sir Bartle Frere,. 
■with most luxurious notions of a “ prancing jjro-consul,”' 
■was never happ}’ unless he ovcr-ran his own constable and 
constantly luiocked at the door of the centi-al authorit}’ for 
money for all sorts of things, especially for palatial juiblic 
works. Hence a vorj- tight rein was kejit over the finan- 
cial doings of the Bombay Government. The first scheme 
of decentralisation had just been put into practice by 
"Lord hlayo, who knew what a reputation the Botnbay 
Government had for the management of its finances. 

Under the circumstances, -when the loc.al Government 
asked for sanction to inise the necessary loan of 15 lakhs 
for the municipality, it was determined to drive a very 
hard bargain which was, of course, most unpalahable to 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald and his colleagues. The most im- 
poi-tant achievement of the Government of India in this res- 
jiect ■\vas the imposition on the local authority the obligation 
to obtain its sanction before i-aising any loan for numicipah 
purposes. There had been a standing order up to then- 
tliat the three presidencies ivere free to raise loans on their 
own responsibility, without the previous sanction of the 
Central Government. But it was no-\v resolved, so far as 
Bombay was concerned, that its wings should be cut by 
not allowing it to borrow a rupee -without previous sanc- 
tion. This was the bitter pill -^vliich the Government of 
India insisted that the Bombay Government should swallow 
before it could* be allowed to raise a pie c 
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out of their debt, or accept the terms imposed ; there was"- 
TiO way of getting out of it, and the pill had to he swallow- 
ed. The Chairman of the Corporation, in a dejected spiiit,. 
put the question whether an expression of opinion of the 
Bench had been taken oh the proposal. He was curtly 
informed that the opinion expressed on its behalf by the 
Committee was enough. The Hon’ble the President wound: 
up the debate by informing the disconsolate Chairman that 
there was some hope of retrieving the lost privilege. “ I 
may say that I am not without hope," said Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald, “ that the Government of India, when the 
earnest but respectful protest which we have felt it om* 
duty to make is presented, will re-consider the determina- 
tion and relieve the Municipality of Bombay fi-om what 
the Hon’ble Mr. Tucker very justly calls the invidious as- 
well as onerous conditions which they have thought fib to 
impose." After applying this balm to the afflicted soul of the 
dejected Chairman, the President wound up the first reading 
by the following words of practical wisdom ; “ The money 
is wanted, the interest is accruing day-bj-^-day at an exhor- 
bitant rate ; and therefore it appears to me necessary for. 
this Council to pass an Act such as is now before .us, and 
rely upon the forbeamnce and consideration of the Gov- 
ernment of India to relieve the municipality from the 
conditions wliich they threaten to impose.” After this 
the “ unpalatable Bill,” as Mr. Scoble remarked, was con- 
^ signed for further consideration to a Select Committee. 
But it was destined that its coiu'se should not run smooth. 
There was great friction later on, which will be learned 
from the sequel. 



CHAPTER XXXYIII. 


TASSINC! OF THE LOAN HILL AFl-EK A GALE. 

Select Ooimoittee linving innile its report on the 
i Lo-an Bill, though not without much diflbronco of 
opinion, end .‘jometlving more beside.s, ns to the method of 
vepnyment by instalments, it was brought up for the second 
reading, on the 8th February 1872. Evidently, the Justices 
were much exorcised during the interval, .and the moi'e 
sensitive .section seemed apparently to have been hurt by 
tho way in which the Government of India had ende.avoured 
to c.ancel tho borrou-ing powers conferred on tho Bench of 
Justices by Act I. of 18G5, exact its own terms, and deprive 
them in tho bargain of the privilege about which so much 
had been said at the first reading by ^Ir. Ravonscroft, 
Tho Justices had also a grievance in that they wore not as 
a body consulted on tho proposals of tho Imperial Govern- 
ment. Roth the Chairman, Mr. Scoblo, and Col. Kennedy, 
one of tho energetic members, had a mandate, so to say, 
from tho Bench to vigorously oppose the second reading. 
It was not unnatural that tho Jvistices should sm.art under 
the apparent contempt with which thej^ were treated. They 
resented the procedure and uished them chief spokesman 
in the Legislative Council to fight strenuously ag.ainsfc 
such treatment. But the poor Justices little knew the 
might of tho Caclutta authorities, who, no doubt, had a 
pique against ambitious Bombay, which even then was 
flapping its wings to soar aloft. 

This being the situation, the Hon’ble Colonel Kennedy 
set the b.all rollingLy observing th.at he opposed tho second 
15 
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reading. Tlio storm wa.s not nnexpocted. That masterful 
■engineer was a tough client to deal with. He had a will 
of his own and know how to enforce it. Ihit, of course, at 
the present moment ho was in a hopeless minoritj'. Ho 
tried to make a plucky fight, supported by tlie Chairman 
of tho Bench of Justices, hut failed. He obscn’cd tluit 
that body had, by a formal resolution, decided not to 
accept tho Bill clogged with the conditions which tho 
Government of India wished to impose. He complained 
that tho Committee had no power whatever to agree on its 
behalf, that tho loan should bo accepted on the terms, 
imposed by the Central Government. " If it were that 
the Bench desired its own humiliation, there would be 
nothing more to say, but it cei-bainly was not clear that 
they did so.” Moreover, the gallant Colonel was not quite sure 
of the legal aspect of some of the Sections of tho Bill. His 
contention was that, in reality, moneys wore expended from 
curi’ent revenues on permanent works. Hence the Justices 
could, under the powers conferred on them in tho Act, 
easily borrow that sura, without further ado, to repay the 
same to revenue account, 

Mr. Scoble agi’eed with his colleague of the Bench and 
observed that the Council should not take upon itself the 
responsibility of passing the Act in the shape it was, and 
of placing the Corporation under the pi’ovisions of the 
Public Works Loan Act of 1871, without its consent and 
against its desire. He would not only oppose the Bill 
on this ground, but on the higher one, namely, of its 
retrograde character. Mr. Scoble then went into a long 
technical disquisition on the point, which is too dry to be 
repeated here. Suffice it to s.ay, that he did his duty as 
the chief oracle of the Bench and stigmatized the Bill as 
altogether “ unpalatable.” 
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The Advocate-General, as befitting his vocation in 
the Council, of course, contradicted the arguments urged by 
the two sturdy opponents. He saw nothing irregular^ 
nothing humiliating, and nothing retrogressive. Mr. Scoble 
had suggested the enlargement of the borrowing powers of 
1;he Justices. He for one would strongl}' deprecate the 
proposed enlargement. The powers the Justices had were 
powers similar to those conferred upon Coi’iiorations in 
England. But “ nothing ivould be more dangerous,” 
remarked this legal spokesman of the Government, “ than 
to give general borrowing powers to the Corporation 
wholly irrespective of tile purposes to which it would apply 
the money. Anything of the sort would be most absurd.” 

The President followed the Advocate-General. Being 
a trained lawyer himself, he was able to brush away some 
of the legal cobwebs of Mr. Scoble and support his legal 
adviser. No doubt he felt with the other speakers as to 
the curb the Government of India intended placing on his 
Government, especially as to finances, but that was not the 
time to speak, and he forbore from making further re- 
marks. He, however, expected his colleagues not to waste 
their time and energy by opposing the Bill for opposition's 
sake, as it would lead to no practical good. And it was 
the practical which they should now desire to attain. 

After these preliminary skirmishes, the Bill was read 
a second time and discussed in detail. The third reading 
came on on the 28th February 1872. Some doubts having 
arisen as to the method of repayment and other cognate 
matters, four fresh clauses to the Bill in that behalf were 
moved and passed, after much beating about the bush, as 
is the way with lawyers. The Bill ivas eventually licked 
into shape and passed and the Bombay Municipality, to its 
great chagrin, had to bear all the slur cast upon it by the 
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luipovinl aiithorities for its financial improvidence nncT 
imprudence. Ever since those days tlio men at headquar- 
ters, ■who have to deal witli tlie mHnicii)al finances of 
Bombay, have been most cai'eful and inquisitive. Happily 
the days of suspicion passed nn-ny and the Bomb.ay 
Municipality has had the eminent s.atisfaction of being^ 
recognised and dcclai-cd time out of number as a model for 
all India to follow, thanks to the burning civic spirit of 
her citizens. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 


« 

THE XEW BRAFT OF THE HUNICIPAL CONSTITUTION — JIINIJIUJI 
OF REPRESENTATION ANB KASIMBSI OF CONTROL. 

T he Loan Bill li.aving p.issed, the Government next 
directed its attention towards the prepai-ation and 
^submission to the Legislative Council of a new Municipal 
Bill of a most elaborate and ponderous character. It was 
introduced into that assembly on 27th March 1872 b}’’ the 
Hon’ble Mi\ St. George Tucker, the senior member of Sir 
•Seymour Fitzgemld’s administration. The honourable 
•councillor, however, made it clear to the public in the con- 
cluding part of his introductory address, while moving the 
fii'st reading of the Bill, that he was not the sole author 
•of it. He said : “ t do not claim to be the author of the 
measure to which I stand sponsor. It has been the work of 
■several hands and the product of more than one head. 
It is a compromise of cei’tain extreme opinions and 
is intended to be one step in that pi-ogressive march of 
improvement on which I hope all matters connected with 
Municipal Government of the city .ai-e now proceeding." 
We shall see later on how this measure, the work of many 
a hand and many a biuin, was received by the public, 
■Suffice it to say that, in spite of a multitude of wise men, 
who had a share in the drafting of the oi'iginal Bill, it 
failed to satisfy the public requirements and was therefore 
subjected to much mutilation during its different stages 
through the Legislative Council. The Honoui-able the 
Advocate-General of the day, Mr, White, a trained baiTis- 
ter of great breadth of 'inew and most liberal sentiments. 
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almost disapproved of the grudging spirit in ivhich the so- 
called compromise was arrived at in reference to the future 
constitution of the Municipal Corporation, and damned it. 
with the faintest of faint pi-aise. He did not fail to ob- 
serve that he confessed he felt “ much disappointment a|i 
the scheme which is here proposed for the sanction of the 
legislature.” He objected to it upon two grounds. Said 
Mr. White ; " It appears to me to give a very small share 
of representation to the persons who are most interested 
in seeing that the municipal funds are well administered,, 
that is, to those who pay rates and taxes. In the second 
place, it seems to give an enormous, excessive, .and un- 
necessary amount of conteol to Government I can 

hardly fancy that if this measui’e passes into law in its- 
present form we can expect any useful result or any change 
for the better. It no doubt is a measure which to some 
extent divides certain works between the Town Council 
and the Corporation, and also imposes upon them a certain 
responsibility ; but excepting for the purpose of di%'iding 
responsibility, it appears to me that Government might- 
just as well have kept to itself the whole of the work con- 
nected with the Corporation, and directed its own affairs 
in the Accountant-General’s Department to check the 
Municipal Commissioner and see that he did not exceed the 
amount set apart for him to spend. On the whole, it 
<ap2>ears to me that this Bill comprises the minimum of re- 
l^resentation with the maximum of Government control. 
You may call it a homoeopathic dose of the popular elective 
principle and an overwhelming dose of Government super- 
vision.” 

From the above extract, the reader will have obtained 
a sufficient inkling of what the new Municipal Bill was, as 
introduced into the Council by Mr. Tucker. It was round 
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the constitutionnl portion of it that a stubborn resistance 
was displa 3 'ed bj' the Honoumblo hlembor both in the 
Select Committee and in the open Legislature, which in its - 
turn was sternlj- opposed b}’ the Advocate-General and 
other non-ollicial membei’s. The struggle was of a tooth 
(fnd nail character, but the final triumph lay with the 
Advociite-General, than whom none fought harder to gain 
for the cit}’ that measiu'e of self-government, the broad 
foundations of which it fell to the lot of Lord Reay 
sixteen j’ears later to widen and improve. 

But before we proceed to enter into the details of the 
elaborately devised Bill, which was characterised ns a 
‘ wonderful ’ one by some of our .spirited publicists of the 
day, it may be just as well to relate hero the impression 
which it produced on the public mind. No journal dealt with 
those stirring topics so trenchantlj* as did the Times of India. 
hir. Jlartin Wood, with his broad culture, great freedom of 
mind, and gmsp of the true situation, was, in his capacity 
as editor of that journal, its .severest but most fair ciitic. 
He observed (vide Times of India, 27th JInrch, 1872) that 
“ anything more elaborate and complicated it would bo 
difllcirlt to contrive .... If the Legislative Council does not 
very largely reduce the number of ‘ bearings,’ the results 
of its working cannot but be fearful to contemplate. What 
is to bo di’caded from the working of the cumbi’ous machine 
as at present devised is waste of power, needless antagon- 
ism, checks on public spirit, and, finally, a civic de.adlock.’' 
Thus the Times of India was in i’emai-k.abl6 accord with the 
Advocate-General .and the public whose voice he f.aithfully 
echoed in the Council. 

Let us now go back to the introductory address of . 
Mr. Tucker. He observed that he was not prepared to say 
that the failure of Act 1805 was solely attribu^' 
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dofoct-s in the Irnv. Ho was of ojiinion tlmt for pai-t of 
tho fathiro tho Govovninont \vn« vosponsihlo owing to tho 
wnfortunate Koloction of oxocnlive ofliccvs by tlwt nntfio- 
I’ity, and Hint for anotbor part tbo Bench it.wlf was 
rosponKiblo. It was a matter of rogrot, again, that Govern- 
ment failed to view with sudieiont clearness tihe state of ** 
aflairs induced at an earlier date, Haid Mr, Tucker: “It 
was inlendod in financial matters that thorc should he con- 
trol, and a special oflicov was ajipointcd for the purpose. 
If timt controller had really controlled, it is possible we 
might have boon spared a great deal of wiiat happened, 
but unfortunately for tho city an<l the Government, and 
for all concerned in tho matter, tho controller did not 
control, hut bcoamo subordinate whoi-c he should have been 
supei'ior, and the Govcrninout must bear tho rcsponsiliility 
of the selection of such a conti-ollev." This was a straight- 
forward and manly confession which was quite clmractoiis- 
tic'of Mr. Tucker, who, whatever his political views may 
have boon, had shown, when on the bench of tho High 
Court, on its ajipellate side, an amount of indepondenco 
and stern impartiality, which was tho tliomc of universal 
praise. 

But, added Mr. Tucker, the Jnsticos were partly to be 
blamed in not controlling tho Commissioner. Latterly, no 
doubt, tho Bench had made a strong ofl’ort to control the 
Municipal Comraissioimr ; but for a long time, either from 
want of experience, or want of pei-si.stonco in these efibrts, 
or from certain inherent defects in tho constitution of the 
Corporation, they were uirable to effect their object. This 
statement, too, may be said to be perfectly true. The im- 
wieldj' Bench was no doubt not perfectly able, ns we have 
already shown, to keep a stern watch and ward over the 
financial administmtion of the Commissioner. 1 n short. 
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^Ir. Tucker remarked that he considered tliat there were 
tliree powers or authorities wnited in the administmtion of 
municipal allairs under the existing law, and tliat all more 
■or less wore to blame for tlie imperfect manner in which 
tliat law has been carried out. 

j\Ir. Tucker frankly acknowledged that there were 
some defects in Act ll of 1865 which were not a little 
•contributory to the prevention or impediment of efficient 
notion on the part of the Bench of Justices. He .specially 
referred to the undefined and uncertain number of mem- 
bei's of which the Corpointion was constituted under that 
•enactment. The number was somewhoi’o about 500, and 
it was quite problematical, at important debates, what 
number ma)* meet and how it m.ay finally decide a burning 
question one way or the other. This was a serious defect 
which was sought to bo removed in the amending Bill by 
■limiting the number of those who were to constitute the 
Corpomtion. The principal reason why the entire bod)' of 
Justices were made a Corporetion at first was that they 
wei’c a body which, accoixling to Jlr, Tucker, contained a 
f.air proportion of the most enlightened and intelligent 
residents of Bombay. They w’cre men best fitted to take a. 
share in the Goveimment of this city. As such they w’ere 
incorporated for the purposes of the Act into a Coi’pora- 
tion as the readiest and most etlicient body available. The 
new proposal was to form the Bench into an electoral 
College and to elect therefrom a limited number to repre- 
sent the Corporation. The selection was to be half by the 
■Government and half by the Justices themselves. At the 
same time, lilr. Tucker further observed that it was neces- 
sary that a Justice should liave certain qualifications, and 
th.at it w’ould be beneficial also to have a few repi-esenta- 
tives from the rate-paying classes. The number of these 
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was to be sixteen, half of whom, again, were to he nomina- 
ted by Government. Mr. Tucker, in this matter, waS' 
very conservative ; and it was in reference to the elective- 
principle of representation that he was so extremely slow 
to grant liberal concessions. He was .alai-med lest the- 
introduction of the popular element m.ay prove mischio-rous^ 
He said that it was a matter which, before it can be widely 
adopted, requires the most c.areful consideration. Why ?' 
Because, remarked the honourable member, “ the systems 
of election and popular representation which obtain in 
England have been the growth of centuries, and that the- 
point which has been reached in Great Britain has been 
attained only after much conflict and much self-sacrifice.” 
He, for one, thought that, situated as India was, it would 
be “ impossible ” to adopt, in their integrity, local self- 
governing bodies of the char.acter existing in England.. 
Not that he was averse to the introduction of self-govern- 
ment, Far from it. But his conservative instincts prompt- 
ed him to say that they must adv.ance slowly. It was the- 
sentiment of decayed Whiggism, the same which we hear 
even to-day in certain quarters from a certain class of 
offici.als who, being unable to stem the tide of advancing 
Liberalism, have recourse to this shibboleth. “ Personally, ’*■ 
observed lilr. Tucker, “ I ivould bo glad to see self-govern- 
ment extended ; but I think this must be done not by 
sudden jumps or leaps in the dark, but by gradual progress 
by well-considered concessions which m.ay be progressively . 
enlarged and increased as the persons or classes to whom- 
they have been granted show themselves fit for the boons 
given to them.” 

Then, as to the inner assembly of the Town Council 
which the Government proposed, it w.as specially constitut- 
ed to keep watch and w.ard over the city's finances. Ex- 
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treme care was taken to safeguard these lest there might be- 
a repetition of the financial extravagance which was proved 
against the old system of Municipal administration. The 
Town Council was to have charge of the Municipal fund^ 
^’hich was to be dispensed in conformity’ with the rules and 
regulations vdiich were to be prescribed under the Bill, and 
b}’ the w.aj’ of attracting a class of workers to regularly 
attend the meeting of the Town Council, a small fee or 
honorarium was fixed. “ We hope by this way,” said Mr. 
Tucker, “ to get a regular supervision by skilled men who 
will act under a sense of responsibility.” Another provi- 
sion was to make the retii'ement of each member of the 
Corporation compulsory after two years, subject, however,, 
to re-election. The object was that either the Government 
or the Bench of Justices who nominate them, or the rate- 
pay^ers who were to elect a certain limited number, may be 
able to change their nominees if they found they did not 
constantly attend to the afiairs of the Corporation. But- 
the Municipal Commissioner was still to be the sole execu- 
tive officer. He was to be left with complete executive 
power -within the limits assigned by^ the Budget and such 
other limitations as were prescribed in the Act. There 
was the provision that he would not be able to spend 
moneys on any scheme unless it was personally approved 
and sanctioned and unless a vote for it was assigned by the 
Budget. As to the authority of the Corporation, we may 
describe it in the words of the mover of the Bill : “ Their 

duties -will be limited to fixing the rates in every ymar, and 
also voting the Budget. They will also possess general 
powers of enquiry, which they will be able to exercise 
through their To-\vn Council.” The Hon’ble Mr. Tucker 
wound up his introductory address by observing that it 
was not to be supposed that the tentative principl“^f popu- 
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lar representation was to stop there. It would be extend- 
ed later on as experience suggested ; but it was deemed 
prudent that “ the rate of advance should be limited rather 
than that any rash and inconsiderate step should be taken 
which might afterwards prove mischievous and lead to^ 
retrogression.” It will be thus perceived that the intensely 
conservative instincts of Mr. Tucker had led him to adopt 
an extremely cautious policy in introducing the element of 
popular representation of which he was in mortal fright. 
He did not know where it might lead to. A leap in the 
dark was, therefore, deemed inadvisable; The fact is the 
honourable member had conjured this ghost out of his own 
imagination. It was a type of the ghost which Lord 
Dufferin himself had raised when confronted by the Con- 
gress, with regard to the absolute necessity of expanding 
the eai'Iier Legislative Councils of the day — a necessity for 
which all India, official and non-official, had expressed a 
unanimous opinion. The feet is that in both cases the 
men in power and authority took a very imperfect view of 
the real situation and of the condition of public opinion. 
It was a mistake to persist in ignoring that opinion even 
after it was ripe and had pronounced itself in terms not to 
be mistaken. 



CJEAPTER XL. 


CRITICISM OK THE BILL, 

T \ T E noticed in our kst cbapter the salient features of 
1 V the Municipal legislation which eventual^ became 
Act III of 1872, as propounded by its mover at the first 
reading. Let us now refer to the commentary thereon, 
which appeared in the columns of the Times of India on 
the very morning of the day that the Bill was to be read 
for the first time in the Local Legislative Council. Speak- 
ing of the rate-paying representation ofiered, it observed 
that the new element was “ the sprat thrown to the whale.” 
That Journal turned up its nose at this homffipathic treat- 
ment which was sought to be meted out to the city. It 
observed that, “ by an odd freak, the sixteen rate-paying 
members of the Corporation, both nominated and elected, 
may be persons of less substance and lower status than the 
inte-payers who are permitted to vote for, them. The six- 
teen are qualified by the payment of any Municipal rates 
and taxes to the amount of fifty rupees ; but those who 
are to elect eight of the sixteen can only be qualified by 
the payment of that sum as hoztse-otoners ! This placing 
of the cart before the horse, we must presume, is the 
result of an oversight ; because, if not, it introduces a 
novelty in the methods of representative organisation.” 

But this was not enough. The body which was to be 
brought into a corporate existence under Mr. Tucker’s Bill 
had to go through a preliminary process of a complicated 
character, “ Henceforth each year,” said the Tmes of 
/ndiVf, “will Bombay be closed by the exciting scenes- 
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-conscquont on the very mildly contested elections of the 
thirty-two end eight meinhers of the Corporation ; then 
the ne'w year is to he ushered in hy the choice of the 
twelve Councillors. . . The Corporation is to hold at 

least four meetings in the year, and tliirty members are re- 
quii-ed to form a quorum. Hut the Corporation is only tin? 
flywheel of the machine ; the woi-king cogs are the Town 
■Councillors. These devoted public servants are to meet at 
least once a week, and though they may meet six days if 
they like, they will only get Rs. 30 each on Saturday 
night ; and this douceur is only to bo given to each member 
“ who actually attends such weekly meetings from the 
beginning to the end thereof. Here, it seems to us, is a 
provision which may enable a strong-willed minoritj” to 
bring to terms a majority of hungry or dyspe^rtic Council- 
lors, much in the same wa}' ns the boot-eating obstinate 
juryman has been able to bring round the wiser eleven who 
had the misfortune to be looked up with him.” 

It rvill be seen from the speech and the tone of the 
long quotation we have made that the advanced publicists 
of the day were in no way enamoured of the new Bill. On 
the contrary, the clumsiness of many of its provisions, and 
the tinkering process it was subjected to by the multitude 
of advisers who took part in its framing, as ruefully 
acknowledged by its chief sponsor, offered many a point of 
oriticism. 

So far we have only acquainted the reader with the 
first preliminary skirmishes which took place in the public 
press. But let us now refer to the skirmishes within the 
stately chamber of the Council itself. Like the Times of 
India, Mr. "White was in no way enamoured of the Bill ; 
and he was not slow to take the very first opportunity that 
■was offered liim to decry the legislative wisdom which gave 
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it Inrtii. 'I'jH’ )!;!■■ rlv nbilitv nsiii tlii' v.i‘.x!th f*f 

v.i?h wiiicli iti* ?}■<• n<'Tu>'iriii>l'' ^^l. ‘Jiii'kcr 
«n nivii pnimi'l ivi.ru tlii* {h'-tni* <'f tlio {’I'm’*-'*, 

wliiiii hi> >t‘ rn 4'lirit«'iJ iuliijirvition till r<mn'l. 

Mr. ill t!i" lit.' ! ji)»f. mr-, c.vr-jitiim to 

'<h*‘ •' (litiictiMdji-- " of till* HiH, Jf .Hiii.'iIiMiiwtion 

of nii thi' A''!'- tin* olijc' !, flicn it uoii!'! f>’em 

the I.nv of cojiili'ii' itinii Ii.-nl rnii'liy i r! ist iionght. 

Til!’- M.-o-. of (Mill' n liilii: ft: thv lirift-Miimi. Wo linvo 
nh'culy oVo.j vi' l v. liy tho Ativoivito-to-urr.il oxjii(“>c'il lii,« 
it <H‘- t]ij‘oitiliii< !i; n! i!ti- nnM>.i)ic. In tiio fn-st j'l.u'o 
tin* •■li.’ijo of n’ji) O' otit-itioii f,’ivoii to jvr. 'in*, nui-' iiitoro-t- 
t-<l ill tlio ttilinini'.tnttiim <if Miii>ii'i]ol fiintl*; v.'.i-. ('■m 
tijiil in till' f iTttiiit }>!:irc, it n- oi vi il to (•ovorninoiit nn 
“ etiofnioin-, oxco-'.ivt', ftinl in c-'^oiry ninonnt of oontrol.*' 
Jn ro.'ility Mr. 'j’nrltor w.tntt"} to ftivt* cMnr<"','.ionH, m- 
o.Ml fil, tfi ftio r.itt' jiiyi'i> witii sill* oio’ Irtinl, (iioi niiniinit-X' 
tlioin to tin* iriTfiiioililo niinimuni xvitli tlio otlior. " My 
Htim)iinii)!o fiii nii,” •■•li'i Mr. M’liito, *‘ liy fioiiiinfr Midi iv 
!’.iit ix'- tiiih, .’Klniit-i that roint* cout'o-'-ioii nniht h.? iiiutU', 
nioi 1)0 fiooiti'iiinj.'ly In*, intrtoliuvii fho j'rinrijilo, hut to 
Mirh nil o.\oociiini;ly liniito.'l o.xtcnt, that 1 mn iinnhlo to 
jM-inivt' thill thi* nil) r.m 1»* Miit! to onilxitiy ii fair o.'cj'cri- 
nionl. If it i(. ivurtli whiio to n-oo^ni.'-t- tlio |irinnplo at 
all, if Miino roncoM ion miMt lie inioio to tho fcoliii't out of 
ilooiv on tho Mihjort, 1 think tho r()nco,>.>ion .*;lioul(! he 
.•'tifiidontly lai 7 :i« to onahlo one, after the inoa.suro Irw heen 
in ojM'iiition for a year or t'vo, to iironnunrc upon the 
result." This wan, of course, tho only son.sihle coui-se to 
udojit. Hut the con.stitutionnl tiiniiiity of Mr. Tucker w.as 
too great to conccile to popular opinion all at once. lie 
wouhl not mulco a lihond coueennion ami give it n fair and 
xeasonahlutiinc to hoc its operation. Xo : that tvould 
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according to liim, have been a leap in the great unknown 1' 
Mr. White had to point out the many glaring defects in 
the represehtation which was sought to be granted to the- 
rate-payers. After describing these he observed that, “Mj^ 
Honourable friend intimated that this was the introduc- 
tion of a very important principle, and that therefore we- 
must be very cautious how we act. Well, I must admire- 
the extreme caution with which my Honourable friend 
has introduced the principle into this measure.” This was 
sarcastic enough. But he went further and said, “ What 
harm could be done by a liberal introduction of the princi- 
ple of election by i-ate-payers .1 am unable to see. In some 
Acts relating to the N. W. Promnces and the Punjab, the- 
principle has already been recognised by the Supreme 
Government of Calcutta of allowing Municipalities to be 
governed by members a considerable portion of whom are- 
elected by the community itself. . . I think that my 

Honourable friend deceives himself if he thinks that any- 
thing in the way of experience will be g.ained as to the- 
■working of representative institutions in this country by 
the Bill. It introduces such an extremely small number- 
of elected members that there will be no chance for the- 
experiment to be fairly tried.” In fact, Mr. White could 
not understand where the principle of popular representa- 
tion lay when Government tries to secure to itself, in the- 
first place, the nomination of the whole Bench of justices- 
which is to form the electoral College, and then secures to 
itself the nomination of 32 members of the Corporation,, 
and the nomination of eight of the rate-pajmrs who are to- 
be members of the Corporation, butiwho are not to be Jus- 
tices, and in the matter of the Town Council, it also a25- 
points six members, including the Chairman. 



CHAPTER XLI, 


SUCCESS OF POPULAU AGITATION — A LIBERAL CONSTITUTION" 
ON A REPRESENTATIVE BASIS. 

F rom what has gone before, the reader will have 
learned that the only important speaker at the first- 
reading of the Bill No, 3 of 1872 who trenchantl}' criti- 
cised its many provisions, notably those relating to the 
constitution of the 'Corporation, was the Advocate-General. 
"With an independence which is rare in these degenerate 
days, and with an ability and a clear insight which were his- 
special characteristics, hlr. White, who afterwards occu- 
pied the Bench of the Bengal High Court with signal dis- 
tinction, damned the measure with the faintest of faint 
praise. He summed up the essential featui’e of the Bill in 
two idgorous sentences. “ On the whole this Bill comprises 
the minimum of representation udth the maximum of 
Government control. You may call it a homeopathic dose 
of the popular elective principle and an overwhelming dose 
of Government supervision." \Yith these words of doubt- 
ful benediction the Advocate-General concluded his obser- 
vations, expressing his earnest hope on behalf of the public 
that ample time will be allowed to the Council, and the 
Select Committee to whom the Bill will be referred, to- 
consider its many sections, numbering over three hundred, 
Faithfully echoing public opinion as expressed on the Bill 
outside the Coimcil Chamber, Mr. White did not fail to 
observe that the sections were numerous and “ calculated 
to provoke a good deal of criticism." 

16 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Tucker was onlj'- too impatient to 
answer some of the statements of kir. White, and to offer 
certain explanations ; but the President inten-upted his 
over-anxious colleague in the Government and asked him 
to reserve his obseiwations till the second i-eading, when 
the principle of the Bill will properly come on for discus- 
sion. After a little parley, Mr. Tucker acquiesced in the 
ruling of the president, and his bantling was consigned to 
the tender mercy of five excellent nurses, namely, the 
Advocate-General, Mr. Ravenscroft, Colonel Kennedy, 
Mr. Byramj! Jeejeebhoy and Mr. Mungaldas Nathoobhoy. 
They were to submit theii’ report by 24th Apiil. 

The second reading, however, did not come off tiU the 
27th July, at Poona. Dui-ing the interval there had been 
a change in the im'&ormd of the Government, Sir Philip 
Wodehouse succeeded Sir Seymour Fitzgerald as Governor 
of Bombay, and the place of the Advocate-General was 
taken for a time by Mr, Mayliew, an excellent hamster 
but not equal in ability and h.ard fight to Mr. White. In 
response to outside public opinion, the leader of the reform, 
Mr. J. A. Foi’bes, was also appointed a Member of the 
Gouncil. Sir Philip himself had come with a good reputa- 
tion for administrative experience, he having been pre- 
viously in the Ceylon Civil Service .and afterwards Gover- 
nor at the Cape of Good Hope. The Bill, however, had 
excited so much opposition outside and so many were the 
adverse criticisms hurled against Mr. Tucker personally, 
as the most stubborn member of - Government w'ho had 
stood between it and the popular' will, that the President 
opened the proceedings by observing that the Council 
would permit Mr. Tucker to give on the jiart of the 
Government a general idea of the alterations that it was 
proposed to make in the Bill. The Honourable Member 
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tlioii moved tliftt furtlier time be nllowcd to the Select 
Committee to tiidko its rcjiort. In doing .*=0 ho hiul to 
j'oint out. tlwt since the Committee had been appointed 
much progress u’ns not made — some GO sections only 
having been settled. This slou-ne.ss was attributed to the 
inability of Mr. M’hite to attend the mooting.s more than 
twice a week, and to the diflbrences of opinion entertained 
by mcmbor.s of the Committee. Again, n. great many re- 
presentations by diflercnt classes of the community liad 
eome pouring in on the Oovornment “ prote.sting against 
the I'O^tricted amount of popular roprestmtation which was 
proposed to be accorded liy the Hill." There wn.s no alter- 
native loft under such a powerful pressure of public opinion 
but to leconsider the constitutional provisions and oflcr 
wider concessions. In other words, Mr. Tucker h.ad to 
bend — a fact which shows the indo.v of the high popular 
feeling which inn .against, and the immense hostility that 
was di.splayod towai-ds, the ill-starred legislation. What 
were the principal alterations proposed may now bo briefly 
stated. The original number of 80 membei's, which wa.s 
nniver.sally decried, as too unwieldy, was to bo reduced to 
G4, one hidf of whom were to be elected by the rate-payors, 
one quarter by the Justices, and the remaining to be nomi- 
nated by Government, This was the substantial conco.s- 
sion which the. jiopular agitation was cventuall}- aide to 
extract from the Government. And pincticall}', the cons- 
titution of the Corporation remains the .same to this daj', 
.save the further extension of the franchise allowed in 1888 
to the Univei-sity and the Chamber of Commerce, the rate- 
payers having had also the privilege of electing four addi- 
tional men of their own. The Toum Council of twelve was 
•also to consist of eight elected members by the Corpora- 
tion and 4 nominees of Government, of which the Chair- 
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man was ono. Thus a potential voice was assured to the- 
ropi-eaontativcs of the tax-payers. This constitution also 
stands to-day, save and except the fact that the Town 
Council is a delegated body of the Coii)oration and called 
tlio Shinding Committee, and that the Government gav'^ 
tip the right of nominating the Chairman. Rofening to 
these proposed changes, Mr. Tucker observed th.at “ the 
opponents of the measure who dcmuri cd to the ‘ infini- 
tesimal dose of popular representation,’ ought now to be- 
satisfied with so wide an extension of the bases upon which 
both the Council and the Corpomtion are to be consti- 
tuted.” Further concession was announced ns regards the 
appointment of Health Ofiicer and Executive Engineer. It 
was agreed to that the appointment of the two officers 
should bo left to the Corporation, subject to the approval 
of Government. Of course, the Government retained to 
themselves the power of nominating the Municipal Com- 
missioner. Mr. Tucker hoped that these liberel conces- 
sions would go considor.ably “ to allay jiublic anxiety,” 
though personally for himself, ho thought that they “ go 
further than is altogether prudent at the present time.”" 
The fact was that, in the first instance, ]\Ir. Tucker bad 
failed to apprehend the genuine gi'owth of public spirit 
among the citizens of Bombay and take a just measure of 
it. In the second place, tbei’e was a constitutional timid- 
ity about the introduction of a wide representative element. 
Still, it should be said to his credit that ,he sacrificed and 
set aside his own personal opinions in favour of the popu- 
lar demand. He candidly admitted the undeniable fact 
that “ there is on the part of a large section of the com- 
munity, both European and native, a strong demand for 
Si form of constitution based on the principle of represen- 
tation." In consequence, he felt himself compelled ^ “ in 
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•tlcfcroiicc to public opinion .ind also to the views of others, 
who .nro as competent to judge of tlicse ns I nm, to waive 
in}- own particular sentiments on the points on which there 
will now bo changes.” lie then moved that the extension, 
■of the time bo six weeks and that the llon’blo Mr. Forbes ' 
added to the Select Committee. 

The Acting Advocate-Genoiul congratulated the 
public upon the fact that they wore as.sui'cd of receinng a 
■more liboi-al scheme of popular roprc.sontation than was 
■pnginally contemplated ; so, too, did Mr. Forbes, though 
ho had a grievance ns to the length of time for which the 
•extension was given. Mr. Forbes observed that fully 
•twelve months had passed away since the Oovernment fir.st 
promised to make the nocoss.ary reforms. Tljc old Act, 
which had wrought such mi'-chief, was still - existing. No 
•doubt, since the retirement of Mr. Crowfonl, two very able 
Commissioners had acted in succession ; but the popular 
annoyance rogarding bills of ta.vation and other vo.xing 
matters had not been mitigated by a hair’s broadth. A 
short Act should have been at once pa.ssed to give the 
relief for which the r.ite-payer.s had been bitterly crying 
for months, and the constitution of the Municipality might 
have been dealt with later on. “ Tliis Hill,” said Jlr. 
Forbes “ has been criticised in Council and out of Council 
— and very severely criticised too — and I am sorry to say 
I have not heard an expression of opinion in Council that 
is very much in its favour,” 

Mr. M.angaldas Nathoobhoy expressed satisfaction at • 
the conce.ssions proposed, and observed that he had not the 
•slighte.st doubt that they will not be abused. “ On tho 
•contraxy,” added ho, “ they will bo acted upon in a way 
which will reflect credit on Bombay, and tho fears which 
■the Hon’ble Mr. Tucker entertains will be gx-oundless.’ 
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And so they have been. Jlr. ]\Iangald.as, as a shrewd citi- 
zen, had properly ganged tlic capacity of his fellow tovTis- 
Jnen to manage their own local aflhirs, and proved a true- 
pro2)het. In rejily, Jlr. Tucker, wlio w.as all through ex- 
tremely sensitive to the many unpleasant things that had 
to be said by his colleagues in reference to the Bill, and wdS 
more or less wi-ath at the startling criticisms of the press,- 
in genera], especially of the Times of India, indignantly 
repudiated the blame th.at was laid by Mr. Forbes at the 
door of his Government. He explained at some length, 
wh}' the Bill had made little progress. Sir Philij) Wode- 
house poured oil over the troubled waters and inspired 
confidence by stating that though the time allowed to- 
report was six weeks, he hoped the Select Committee 
•would bring it up earlier. Further, that inasmuch ns it- 
had been decided that popular representative institutions- 
should be conceded to Bombay, the experiment “should be 
fully and fairly tried.” This statement was heartily cheer- 
ed, and the Bill was further refeired to the Select Com- 
mittee. The public -were greatly satisfied •ivith the result- 
of their agitation and the excitement gi-adually abated. 



CHAPTER XLII. 


Tin: HILT. AS ami:kdi:d nv tui; sKiiECT coMMiTrnr. — 
MOKK vmonoiis opposition' IIY TIIE PUnUC. 

/"I AHE ^select Oomuiitteo had innny sittings after 27tli 
A Jobs 1872, to lick into shape the 304 sections of 
the new Municipal Bill. A report was projiared for pre- 
.sontalion to the Council on llth September following. 
But the report was, of cour.se, not of a unanimous charac- 
ter. It was expected that Mr. Forbes and Mr. Mangaldas 
would enter their dissent, ns tiiey were not satisfied with 
the provisions ns amended hy the majority of their collea- 
gues in the Select Committee. The Ratepayei-s' Committee^ 
too, who were closely watching the progress of that body 
with the Bill, were discontented. Their di.ssatisfaction was 
faithfully voiced by the 7'iiiics of India. Moreover, they 
wore alert enough to submit to Government a further me- 
morial pmying that as the Bill, in its amended form,, 
needed to bo thoroughly digested, and its provisions pro- 
perlj’ understood, it would bo pleased to postpone the 
second rending for three or four weeks beyond the date 
fixed, namely, llth September. The Justices, too, had 
their gi-ievance in so far that the tinkered piece of legisla- 
tion was not to be discussed by them formally at their 
meeting. Thus, the Government had given ample mate- 
rials to the dissatisfied community for a fro.sh agitation 
which might have been, perhaps, even more vigoi’ous than 
their first, but for the fact that the now President in 
Council was quite alive to the expediency of all.a 3 ’ing it and 
becalming the sullen malcontents. As a parliamentarian 
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and an administrator of great experience, Sir Phillip 
'Wodehouse, knew what was due to the public, and how far 
further concessions should be made to it so as to conciliate 
all interests and allow the Municipal coach to run smooth- 
ly. The report made by the Select Committee might not 
kave been so unsatisfactory had Mr. White, the Advocate-'^ 
<3eneral, been there. But unfortunately, the place of that 
staunch advocate of liberal local self-Government was 
occupied by another. Otherwise he would have been able 
by the sheer force of his great ability to mould the mea- 
sure in the Select Committee in a way to rejoice the heart 
of every ratepayer in the city. 

In its issue o'f the 2nd September, the Times of India 
resumed its well-aimed fusilade against the Bill. This 
flank-attack on the Bill considerably stimulated the popu- 
lar agitation. Its chief promoters were much fortified. 
That journal returned to its charge by remarking that “ as 
it seems the new charter under which this city is to be 
ruled will be submitted for the consideration of the 
citizens theni^edves, we must make the best we can of the 
conflict of opinitins between the small official majority of 
the Select Committee aUcJ the three dissentients.” To that 
contemporary it appeared that the entire measure, as got 
up by Mr. Tucker and his supporters, was one “ flock of 
quibbling regulations and crowd of supererogatory provi- 
sions.”' It was a mighty maze with its 304 sections ! 
"What would the writer have said to the 528 " sections 
which are comprised in the Act under which the Munici- 
pality has been working these last twent^'-five years ? How- 
ever, bearing in mind the times, it must have appeared a 
formidable piece of legislation, especially with the “ blud- 
geon ” clauses for the first time introduced therein. It 
was compared to the city’s “ monster roadroller ” — very 
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imposing, vovy_lieavy imd ivitlm! clumsy, costly, mid ill-fit- 
ted in its cssentinl parts. The Rill was said to have insi- 
diously harboured “ old foes with a new face." The gi'a- 
vamen of the complaint was that too many autocratic 
powers had been reserved by Government and that the 
^funicipal Commis.sioner was still vested with e.vecutivc 
powers which, it was appi-chondcd, would work injuriously 
for the welfare of the ratepayers. Mr. Forbe.s was .still 
carried away by the idea that the entire e.vecutive power 
should be entrusted to the Corporation alone, and that the 
executive should be its servant and not its master. I'ur- 
thermorc, he observed in his minute of dissent that the 
Rill was ehanicterisod by a marked distrust of the whole 
.system of Municipal Government which it inaugurated. 

This was the amended Bill. And it was this measure 
which Mr. Tucker a-sked his colleagues at the Council, on 
1 1th September, 1872, to road in detail for the second 
time. Rut it was not allowed to be so discussed till the 
dissentient members had more vigorously voiced than 
'before the out.side jmblic opinion thereon. Jifr. Forbes 
was, again, its strongest critic, .=0 far as the constitution 
ond powers of the Corporation were concerned, ^fr. By- 
tholl, an able merchant, of the well-known firm of Itfessi's. 
■Gaddum .and Co., and the pi-escnt active Chairman of the 
^lanchestcr Canal Company, was strongly against the pro- 
posed Town Duties, especially on cotton e.xportod from the 
port. He was a formidable critic to contend with. Many 
indeed were the battles of the mercantile community which 
in those days had this canny, clc.ar-headcd .and .sternly 
logic.al merchant waged, D.avid-like, with the oflicial Goli- 
aths, e.specially in connexion with the gauge for the new 
railways which the State was then intending to construct 
"to connect Delhi with Bomb.ay via Ahmedabad. General 
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Sti'achoy, fcho then miniKtor of Public Works with tho- 
Government of Inditi, had found in this sturdy Scotchman 
a ■voritablo lion in his }mth, IIo was nl! for metre gauge, 
wliorons ]\Ir. Pytlioll, with his intimate knowledge and 
almost prophetic instincts ns to tijo future of tho tmde 
between tho principal cities of Northern India and Bom^' 
bay, was an uncompromising advocate of tho broad gauge. 
But the Government of India to-day has learned to its cost 
how far it was misled b)’ its Pu!)lic Works Socrotary, and 
how far tho wisdom of tho merchants of Bondjay, under 
tho lead of tho far-sighted Mr. B3'tlicll, has been ampl}' 
justified. It is tho same far-sightedness and mercantile 
sagacity which has led Mr. Bj-thell to become the Chair- 
man of tho Manchester Canal Company' — a concern which 
under Ins able guidance has been slowly making hcadwaj-, 
financially. Just ns tho older citizens deplore in the Cor- 
poration of to-daj' tho absence of that phalanx of sturdy 
Englishmen, Scotchmen and Irishmen who had raised local 
Self-government to a loft}* height and earned for tho city 
tho sobriejuet of the first in India, wo have to deplore the 
want of sturdy, independent and sagacious merchants in our 
Eocal Legislative Council of to-day. Scarcely do we find that 
cultured critical faculty, that sturdy spirit of independence,, 
and that slu’ewd sagacity which characterised the public 
life of Bombay in the seventies and the eighties. 

But this is somewhat of a digression. Mr. Tucker, as 
the member in charge of the Bill, had to meet the ciati- 
cisms of both the Hon’ble Mr. Forbes and the Hon’ble i\Ir. 
Bythell. As to the former he had to confess, at the very 
outset of his motion for the second reading of tlie. Bill,. 
that this Honourable friend, from the minute' of dissent 
he had attached to the I’eport, appeared “ to be opposed' 
not only to many of the details of the Bill, but also tO' 
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many pai’ts of the entire scheme and the principles ” upon 
■which it was based. Mr. Tucker’s great grievance was- 
that in the Committee they considered every suggestion 
and representation made by the public, and Mr. Forbes’’ 
assent was given, and yet from his minute of dissent he 
was somewhat surprised to find his catalogue of objections 
swelling to formidable proportions ! There was “ no indi- 
cation,” he remarked, “ that the objections of the Honour- 
able gentleman to the whole Bill were so extensive and 
radical.” Of course, Mr. Forbes in the Select Committee 
was not so strong. Bus his supporters outside the Com- 
mittee room were irreconcilables, especiall)' Messrs. Now- 
roji Furdoonji and Sorabji Shapurji. They were not satis- 
fied with the amended provisions. It was they who sup- 
plied him with those “ extensive and radical ” objections 
which he eventually embodied in his dissenting minute. 
Mr. Tucker, therefore, satirically observed that he had “no- 
objections to the Honourable member changing his opinion 
after drawing fresh insiiiration from a visit to Bombay.”' 
That was a neat thrust. At the same time Mr. Forbes had 
great justification for his own dissent. Mr. Tucker him- 
self admitted that since the publication of the report of the- 
Select Committee he had noticed, that in spite of attend- 
ing to all representations, there were many serious objec- 
tions taken b}' the public and the press alike to that report 
— a fact which conclusively demonstrated that the tinker- 
ing process had in no way come up to the expectations- 
raised. Mr. Tucker, however, laid the flattering unction to- 
his soul by declaring that the objections were contradic- 
tory, one set urging one thing which the other set denied. 
Such being the parlous condition of public opinion, he in- 
ferred that on the whole the Government had hit upon 
that middle course which the sages of antiquity had held 
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to be the object to be aimed at by prudent persons in 
private or public affairs. 

Mr. Tucker also denied Mr. Forbes’ statement that 
Govei'nment had shown .great distrust of the people while 
framing the constitutional provisions of the Bill. “Ido 
not think,” he stated, “ that there is any real foundation ^ 
for the charge. It is quite true that we have not given to 
the Corporation absolute or unlimited powers, but it would 
be opposed to the sound constitutional principles which ' 
■ordinarily govern the proceedings of Englishmen, whether 
in the mother-country or in the colonies or dependencies, 
to confer unrestricted powers upon a body such as the 
Corporation created by the Bill is intended to be.” The 
Honourable member went into an elaborate defence or 
■ justification of what had been done, especially in reference 
to the provisions which contemplated interference of 
Government in case of any omission or refusal of the Cor- 
poration or its officers to carry out the express directions of 
the law. Lastly, there was a section framed to exempt all 
property of Government from Municipal taxation. Mr. 
Tucker defended it on the authority of the Acting Advo- 
cate-General, who was of opinion that all Crown ' property 
was under a Parliamentary statute exempt from taxes. 
But to avoid dissatisfaction on this ground he agreed to 
allow undisturbed the practice of the Government giving 
a contribution in lump in aid of the Municipality in return 
for local services rendered to Government property. But 
he added this would be simply “ as an act gi-ace.” The 
second reading of the Bill was then moved, and a most in- 
teresting and instructive debate of an historical character 
ensued, the details of which must be reserved for the 
sequel . 



CHAPTER XLIII. 


SECOND HEADING OF THE BILL IN THE LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL — SEFTEMBEB 1872. 

T he proceedings of the Council Meeting, held on 11th 
September, 1872, were of a most enlivening character, 
owing to the keen interest excited b}' the several altera- 
tions made in the original Bill. The repiesentatives of the 
reformers were encouraged by the many concessions made 
to push their advantages to the extreme. “ How or never ” 
— that seemed to he the idea which governed all their con- 
duct and action. The opportunity, which their own most 
successful agitation had created, should he utilised with the 
view to obtaining for the rate-payers as much of a liberal 
and comprehensive scheme of local self-government as was 
possible. 

Thus emboldened, the Rate-paj'ers’ Committee were 
not slow, with their leader, ^Ir. Forbes, in the Legislative 
Council, to submit a fresh letter to that body that sufficient- 
time might be allowed to the i-ate-paying citizens at large 
to discuss the amended Bill as reported upon by j\Ir, Tucker’s 
Select Committee. But the President wisely rxded that- 
“ while the Government had every possible wish to give the 
rate-payers the opportunity of discussing the Bill,” yet he 
could see “ no sufficient reason for putting off the present 
consideration of it.” He announced his intention of sitting 
in Council from day to day till the measure was fully - 
discussed and passed into law. Sir Philip Wodehouse- 
appeased the Rate-payers’ Committee by tellinu'''~'’^i that 
if it understood that any clause was objeff , 
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Tequii’ed to be considered, an opportunity would be given 
to it diiring tbe discussion to express its views. That was 
'.indeed an excellent and wise concession to the popular 
representation. "While the rate-payers were not debarred 
from raising their objections, the business before the Coun- 
cil was not to be hindered or needlessly delayed. On this 
•distinct understanding the Bill was allowed to be debated 
•clause by clause. ' 

The first speaker was Sir Mangaldas Nathoobhoy. 
■While acknowledging the improvements efl’ected by the 
•Select Committee in the constitutional part of the Bill, that 
•Councillor was of opinion that there were yet many objeo-, 
tionable sections which were calculated to produce “ an 
injurious eSect in the practical operation of the Bill.” He 
directed attention to the taxation clauses •which, in his 
opinion, were most burdensome. They were deemed to be 
“ almost crushing.” He disapproved of the omission of the 
maximum limit of the police and ligliting rates which, 
under the old Act, had been reasonably fixed at 3 and 2 
per cent, respectively. He depi-ecated the power that was 
left in the new measure to levy an imlimiled supplementary 
rate ! Again, the withdra'ival hy Government of its police 

• contiibution of a lakh was declared to be most unfafi. It 
will be seen bow from the very beginning there has gone 
on a battle royal in reference to the police charges. It was 
nearly after forty years that the disputes which had arisen 
from time to time between the Government and the Coi’- 
poration were completely settled. The one tried to impose 
its arbitrary will, while the other incessantly complained of 
their high-h.andedness and the absence of all voice in the 
management of the police. Sir Mangaldas said that the 
with-drawal of the contribution of the lakh then paid by 

• Government was tantamount to increasing the burden of tho 
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tax on the rate-payers. • This was considered most unfair. 
He pointed out the difficult}’ which had been experienced 
by the Corporation in the matter of the police charges 
till they were completely taken over by Goi’ernment 
a few short years ago. “If Government,” observed 
‘Sir Mangaldas, “ deem it necessary to increase the number 
and emoluments of the police force, the Corporation will 
be under the necessity of making a further proportionate 
augmentation in the police rate. If the expenditure of 
any yeai- be in excess of the amount sanctioned in the 
budget, the Corporation u’ill be compelled to make up 
the amount of excess by imposing a special supplementary 
rate.” Similarly with other taxation clauses, which the 
honourable member characterised as “ unjust, indefensible 
in principle, and highly oppressive.” But he had more 
serious complaints against the Bill. He could not under- 
stand sections 40 and 41, in which the Government- had 
sought to sit in judgment on the Corporation and the Town 
Council and to bring to nought the whole scheme of local 
self-government. The sections contemplated that on any 
complaint being received by Government, that authority 
was empowered to decide the Corporation at fault. 
■Observed Sir Mangaldas : “ If these sections are retained 

and legalised, no independent gentlemen will consent to 

join the Corporation or the Town Council I consider 

it my duty strongly to object to the proposal to invest 
Government with such arbitrary power, which strikes at 
the very root of Self-Goveinment.” That was a grievous 
error on the part of the Select Committee in retaining this 
arbitrary power, and Sir Mangaldas was quite correct in 
opposing the sections. At the same time, he scarcely 
understood the value of the sanitary work wl it was 
necessary for the Corporation to carry out in ub ' .He 
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objected to a highly paid oxecutivo health ofHcor, So far 
•n'oro ho nnd his colleagues outside the Corporation seized 
•with the spirit of economy that they displayed less than 
their usual sagacity in opposing the appointment of so 
indispensable an oflicor. But sanitary science was forty -two 
years ago in a rudimentary stage in Bombay. He woulfr 
bo considered wanting in ordinar}* intelligence who could 
propose the abolition of the Health Oflicer to-day. But some- 
were so harebrained enough in those days ns to confound 
economy with efficiency, and decry e%'en the most essential 
appointments needed for the better conseiwancy of the city. 
Sir hlangaldas deemed it “inadvisable to make it obligatory 
on the Corporation to employ a highly paid executive- 
officer of health when public interests (?) can be better 
promoted by engaging a consultative officer, who should be- 
indepondont and unconnected with the executive dep.ai-t- 
ment, whoso shortcomings or failure he would be in a 
position to point out much better than if he were the head- 
er part and parcel of the department.” Sir Mangaldas- 
approvingly quoted a long extract from the speech of his 
friend, Sir B-arrow Ellis, who had spoken similarly when 
the first Municipal Act was introduced by Mr. Cassels. 

Again, with the instinct of the true Banin, greatly 
sharpened by the accident of Large house-ownership in the- 
City, the same member seemed to be vei-y captious in his- 
objection to the sections which empo-wei'ed the Corporation 
to increase the house-rate from 5 to 10 per cent. He was- 
of opinion that property was not able to bear that bui’den 
in Bomb.ay. The maximum should not be more than 7|.- 
He deemed the maximum of 10 per cent, to be “ highly 
oppressive.” More reasonable wms his opposition to the 
exemptions sought in the Bill from Municipal rates 
of all Government property. Said Sir Mangaldas : • “ In- 
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Calcutta no such oxoniptions exist, though the Government 
contril)ut« one-fourth of the expenses of the police. He 
met the .argument of the illegality of the levy, ns urged by 
the Advocite-Gcnernl, namely, that crawn lands nnd jn’o- 
j>erty by Act of Parliament nro exempt, by observing that 
*ln that ause thoi-o was not the slightest necessity to mention 
the subject in the bill. In the opinion of Sir ^langaldas it 
van “ not a dignified proceeding on the part of Government 
to shirk their li.ability to contribute their share of the i-ates 
nnd taxes duo b}' them in respect of the largo nnd valuable 
proi>crty owned by the state in the metroj)olis of 'Western 
India." Happily for the Government and the I'nte-payers 
alike, the liberal stiitosmatuship of Lord Rc.a}’ ha.s done 
nw.ay ndth the old objection. Act III of 1872 made a com- 
promise by enacting the payment of a lump sum “ as a 
matter of a gnico.” Act I of 1888 has been justcr. An 
arbitrator nominated by Govemment and npjiroved by the 
Cc)ri>or.ation is quincpiennially appointed to nppmise pro- 
perty and land belonging to Government ; and hie awaitl 
is to bo considei-cd as binding on the Corpomtion. The 
aiTangcment has worked well these twenty-fivo years past, 
and so far the Government has removed one cause of in- 
justice so far as its financial relations with the Corporation 
are concerned. 


17 



CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE VICiOnoUS DKIiATE IX THE EE0I8EATIVE COUN'GIL — 
STUnDY OPPOSITION OF Mil. FOnilES AND SIR MAXOAEBAS. 

M unicipal roform, on the right principle, had, in 
1872, so firmly taken hold of public opinion of all 
shades, that it is not diiricult to imagine the prolonged de- 
bate which took place in the Legislative Council meetings 
on the second reading of the Hill which evcntuall}' passed 
into law as Act III. of 1872. The Corporation and the 
rate-payers of to-day should never forget the invaluable 
service rendered to the cause of libei’al Local Self-Govern- 
ment .by the city’.s repre.sentativc.s in the Council. The 
present generation can have hardl}' any idea of the struggles 
the more ardent reformers had iiad to contend rrith, and 
the untiring efforts they made to mn a municipal constitu- 
tion which should be deemed their loc,al Magna Charta. 
The debate, therefore, on the Bill from this point of %dew, 
was indeed most important, and it is our object in this 
connection that our representatives in the Corporation to- 
day should be made fully and fairly acquainted with the 
fortunes of that Bill on the foundation of which the Act, as 
further improved and enlai'ged by the liberal statesmanship 
of Lord Reay, in 1888, is being worked by them at the 
present hour. It must be^also remembered that we owe it 
to the pubKc spirit and energy, albeit sometimes overdone 
and misguided, of men like Mr. J. A. Forbes, Col. Kennedy 
Sir Mangaldas Nathoobhoy and Mr. Bythell in the Legis- 
lative Council, and of Messrs. Uowroji Furdoonji, Sorabji 
iShapurji and P. M. Mehta outside it, as well as of the pub- 
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"lie organs of the clay, that the civic battle svas eventually, 
svon, notwithstanding the arduous and uphill struggle they 
had to contend with. Our citizens should endeavour to 
realise the events in order to appreciate the services render- 
ed by those svhom we have named. 

And here at this stage, it may be useful also to recall 
one fact which ]\Ir. Forbes pointedly referred to in the 
preamble of his speech. It is a regrettable practice for the 
Government to set at nought the requests made by the re- 
presentatives of the public in the Legislative Council, to 
postpone for a few weeks the considei-ation of Bills having 
a public importance and a-itallj' affecting public interests. 
!Mr. Forbes regretted that the request of the ratepayers 
for a few weeks’ postponement of the second reading of the 
Bill was not complied with. But he craved leave to quote 
the oi’iginal intentions of the Government of India with 
regard to all Bills introduced by provincial governments in 
their respective Legislative Councils. 'Ihe public as well as 
the publicists of the day have such short memories in these 
days of r.ailwa 3 ’s and electricity, that it sometimes becomes 
needful to reaall standing instructions on important affairs 
of State. ^Ir. Forbes read an extract from the letter of 
the Government of India of 11th December, 1861, when, 
the Legislative Councils were first instituted in the Presi- 
dencies. It I’an as follows : “ The Governor-General in 
Council is of opinion that the rules of the Legislative 
Council shoidd provide mnple time not only for the discussion 
•of measures introduced but also for their publication, so that 
the public may have a fair opportunity of submitting , such 
representations to the Council reg.arding any pending 
measure as they may desire to make." Hot onlj' did the 
Government of Lord Canning communicate the instruction's 
just quoted. Sir Charles Wood, in ’''snatch dated fi 
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August, 1861, obsen-cd similarly. It was enjoined that 
“ no law exceiit one arising out from somo pressing con- 
tingency should bo passed without full opportunity for 
mature dclehcration and discussion, .and the inteiwals of dis- 
cussion should bo such ns to allow the members of Councif 
adequate opportunity of reflection and inquiry.” ' 

It was not surpi'ising _thnt, with so iinporiant a' 
mea.suro of municipal reform as was introduced by Mr. 
Tucker in tho local Legislative Council in 1872, Mr. Forbes 
complained that ho had not had “ adequate opportunity 
for I’eflection and ^inquiry regarding its full beaiing. He 
spoke srith great instinct and sagacity when he observed 
that the Bill was “ of the greatest possible importance to- 
Bombaj* ” and the principles involved in it were such “as 
may lead to gi-eat changes.” ]\Ir. Forbes then formulated 
his main objections under two heads, constitutional and 
financial. He was more than doubtful whether the- 
“ homccopathic dose ” of local self-government doled out by 
the author of the Bill could stimulate pubh’c spirit. He 
fcai’cd that it might have just the opposite effect of dis- 
couraging and detening useful members of the Bombay 
community from taking any part in the Municipal Govern- 
ment of the town. His principal objection was to the- 
Municipal Commissioner being still made the chief execu- 
tive and responsible officer. This objection, as we havo 
ah-eady pointed out, w.as based on too narrow an apprecia- 
tion of the duties and responsibilities of a Municipal Com- 
missioner. Mr. Forbes and his supporters had taken such, 
a fright at the autocracy of the first Municip<al Commis- 
sioner that they regtirded -with unreasonable terror the 
selection of such an officer for the loc.al Government of a 
city like Bombay. Their view was extremely parochial' 
and in no way enlightened. Hence they could not forget. 
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■that the ideal upon ■which they had set their heart was not 
•only unpi-actical, but full of future mischief, if put into 
execution. The}' all seemed to be infatuated with the 
miinge of the Town Council whom they were eager to in- 
vest with full executive powers, though their candid critics 
*outside, specially ^fr. Knight, Colonel Hancock and Mr, 
iVIehta, had elaboi-ately explained the fallac}' of their pro- 
posal and the consequence of it. On this point they cui'i- 
ously enough maintained their wrong-headedness. On the 
financial part it may be s.aid that there was greater sanity, 
and Jlr. Forbes rightly pointed out the burdens and in- 
■equalities of the taxation then prevalent and those sought, 
to be imposed under the provisions of the Bill. We owe 
in no small degree to his and Mr. Jlangaldas’s pei’sistent 
and well-reasoned advocac}', the financial reforms that were 
■.•eventually secured for the latepayers. 



CHAPTER XLV. 


TOWS' DUTIES — OPPOSITE VIEWS APIA* AnCCED. 

O F Hto the attention of the Corporation lins boon fr- 
qnontJy drawn to tJio desirability of revising the 
Town duties, spccinll}* in view of some improvements con- 
nected with the system of refund of duty on gi-ain. It 
would not he uninstructivo, therefore, if at tliis stage we 
refer to some acrid discussion which took place in 1872 
during the passage of tlie Municipal Act of that year, Sir. 
Forbes was wholly opposed to the imposition of town dues 
on the ground that they were “ e.xtreinely objectionable “ 
from the point of view of the merchant and the trader. Mi', 
Mayhow, who acted for Mi\ White ns the Advocate General, 
was for the retention of the duties ; but lie would devise a 
method which would le.ave the levjung in the hands of the 
Corporation itself from year to yeav instead of one which 
would stereotjqie a particular schedule which the Legisla- 
ture might impose. That member observed : “ The view I 
took in the Select Committee was that the Corporation 
alone should have power to select the articles for taxation, 
Government having no veto in the matter whatever, ex- 
cepting putting a limit upon the duties to be fi.xed.” He 
explained that the Corpoi-ation, consisting of sixty-four 
members, many of whom would belong to the mercantile 
and trading classes, would be more likely to know what 
articles of commerce would yield duties with the least 
burden upon the trade of the town than Government. His- 
suggestion, therefore, was that the schedule of articles to be- 
-taxed should be entirely omitted from the Bill and be sub- 
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stituted by another enumerating one of the articles that 
should not be taxed. His reason for this mode of dealing 
vfith town dues was that the Corporation would thus possess 
the power of considering the ways and means for providing 
for municipal expenditure. “ Year by year,” observed 
•the Acting Advocate General, “ they could take a survey of 
the trade of the to%vn and impose duties according to the 
exigencies of the municipality.” He wished to leave the 
Corporation unfettered in its choice, save for certain com- 
modities which ought not be taxed, but he entirely forgot 
that such a procedure was, from the administrative point of 
view-, rather inconvenient, and altogether unsuitable from 
the point of view of the merchants. For no merchant then 
could say mth certainty what dues might be imposed one 
year and what in another according to the pi'evailing tone 
and temper of the Corporation. Such a power in their 
opinion would be most inimical in practice to the smooth 
course of the town’s tr.'de. Mr. Bythell, now Chairman of 
the Manchester Canal Company, and a valiant champion of 
the interests of the mercantile community of Bombay in 
the seventies, took up the strong cudgels against the impo- 
sition of any town duties at all. He began by observing 
that he would oppose to the best of his ability “the attempt 
to establish ti'ansit duties in Bombay.” Mr. Bythell's firm, 
Messrs. Gaddum & Co., largel}’- dealt in cotton, as they, do 
even to-day. In the Select Committee, it was seriously 
attempted to levy a tax on cotton which came to the port 
Only to be re-exported. In its nature it was a transit duty 
which economists have uniformly tabooed as a restriction 
to the natural development of trade. At the time, there 
were hardly two dozen cotton factories in the city, so that 
the bulk of the raw staple was necessarily intended for 
exports. Mr. Bythell contended that “to admit that transit 
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•duties are a logitiinato souvce of revenue in Bombay would 
bo to inaugurate a policy fmugbt with danger to the com* 
merco of the place.” After briefly recounting the history 
of the two prcviou.s eflbrts in the same direction, Sir. 
Bythell reviewed the whole question with his accustomed 
ability, Replying to the instance urged b}' the oppositiow 
that town duties to the extent of three pence per package 
avoro levied in Liverpool, he observed that the Corpoi-ation 
of that city was allowed to levy the tax only because they 
had man}’ years before purchased from Lord Sefton the 
right to do so. But so grc.at was the hindrance caused to 
the trade that a Parliamentary Committee had to bo ap- 
pointed especially to consider the matter. Then, ns to the 
ai'gument that cotton paid nothing to the ^tunicipality 
though much had been done in the city for its accommo- 
dation by that body, he explained how fallacious it was. 
■“ Bombay," said lilr. Bythell, “ without her great transit 
ti’ade would bo nothin|^\bnt a\ fishing village, and cotton is 
the one great article in >• which she trades. "Without that 
transit trade, what value) Avould bo put on the now enor- 
mously valuable house prciperty, and from whence would 
the Municipality receive the large income now realised by 
taxation?” But Bombay t^as changed much since Mr. 
Bythell argued in this fasfi^ion against town duties. It 
has developed into a large rfijanufacturing town, with its 
two spacious docks and innum'ersbvjjlo whai’ves. It is now 
the great emporium of commerce ttind the second distribut- 
ing centre in all Asia, save Calcuttj^. The conditions have 
changed. Transit duties on articles of -^.ommerce ai-e extinct 
and put do%vn by the strong arm of ft.-ie Indian Govern- 
ment. But town duties on certain cominiodities- consumed 
by the masses are not necessarily burtfensome nor an 
illegitimate source of local taxation. Octroi is common in 
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‘tihe ricli municipality of Pax-is and is levied in other large 
•continental cities. The only question is whether such 
octroi should be levied on necessaries of life like food grain, 
-and such ai'ticles of domestic consumption as firewood, or 
whether it should he levied on articles of commerce by 
which tx’aders were accommodated and on articles of 
luxury. From the point of view of our latter day econo- 
mists who have closely pui’sued the course of local taxation 
"in many countries, it is uniformly agreed that octroi is a 
perfectly legitimate source of taxation on articles of luxury, 
and also in certain contingencies on the other classes of 
rjommodities. 

Be that as it may, in i-eplying to this part of the 
•debate Mr, Tucker had something very reasonable to urge 
from the State point of view. This might well be I'emem- 
liered by such of our present Councillors as are intent on 
levying a small duty on cotton and coal introduced into the 
city for consumption, though, here, too, the question is 
most likely to be started whether an industi’y like that of 
•cotton, whose prosperity now principally depends on inter- 
national factoi’S, especially the i-aw staple, should be 
burdened with a small duty on such commodities as coal 
and cotton for purposes of local taxation. But to proceed 
ivith Mr. Tucker’s reply. “ It appears to me,” said he, 
“ that the objections which ordinarily apply to transit 
duties fail in this particular case, and the services rendered 
to the cotton trade by the improvements which have been 
■of late yeai's effected in the city of Bombay renders the 
Imposition of this duty insignificant. There seems no 
reason why the piincipal cotton poi't of India should re- 
•ceive no contribution from its chief ai'ticle of trade. The 
municipal revenue must be increased, and it would not be 
right to inci’ease the pressure of taxation on tho'"~-'iterests 
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on which it is now too' heavy, it is equitable to place any 
now tax which may be necessary to impose on other classes 
than tlioso on wliorn the bui-don now falls. . . .Ko recognised 
authority on political economy has been cited to show that 
a small tmnsit duty’ levied in return for services rendered,, 
and confined within limits which do not check the growWi 
of the trade is opposed to the principles of that science.” 
Those who think of advocating town duty on coal and 
cotton in place of gr:iin and firewood will do well to re- 
member this argument of Mi*. Tucker and urge in support 
the authority of some eminent economists of the day why’ 
they’ should not bo imposed. At the same time they should 
bo prepared to answer how fin the economics of industiy 
in cities where industrial development is of the highest 
importance must bo carefully watched. Tlie question needs 
to be very well and dispassionately o.'camined from all 
points of view. 



CIIAPTEK XLVI. 


ntANcnisi; and conronATiox Mr.r.Tixf!.s axd QUonuM. 
<iS\UR]NG the second reading of the Bill many n brief 
but iniitnictive debate took place on the sections 
relating to ]\IunicipnI constitution and finance. Some of 
these may be specially referred to, if for naught else but 
•their historical interest. As to the fi-anchise, Mr. Forbes, 
was in favour of placing on the electoral roll any person 
who paid rates amounting to lbs. 25 jier annum. Mr. 
Tucker jiroposed Rs. 50. To this Mr. Bythcll objected on 
the ground that “ many baclielons who shared bungalows 
which were taken in one person's name, or lived in clulrs or 
on the premises of their cmploj'ers," would bo disqualified 
from being entitled to the frnnchi.se. lie thought that the 
whcol-tax al.so ought to bo made a qualification. Other- 
wise, almost one-third of the whole Europcati community 
would be debarred from e.xercising the right of election. 
l\rr. Tucker observed that the point raised by Mr. Bythcll 
was not overlooked ; but ho considered it inadvisable to in- 
clude the whcol-tax, for the rea.son that it fiuctuated from 
quarter-to- quarter. Thu.s there would bo difiicuity in as- 
certaining the precise amount of the annual contribution, 
Again, cab-drivers or buggywalns would become eligible for 
election, whicli was most undesirable. Mr. Bythell moved 
an amendment for the inclusion of the wheel-tax, but it 
was rejected, onl}* ho and 5tr. Forbe.s being found in its 
favour. The conseiwative instincts of the majority of the 
legislators seem to have fought shy of this’ erifranclp’.sem'ent, 
•thougl) wo now know that the .wheel- tax does'm ' ■ act 
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as a disqualification, which argues how little progressive 
were the constitution-mongers of the early seventies, 

iSToxt, the President made .an excellent suggestion, 
which %vas eventually carried out, and which holds good in 
practice to this day. After the unholy war of the candi- 
dates in the htandvi ward at the last general election 
■twelve months ago, this particular suggestion of Sir Philip 
'WodehousQ would seem to bo histoincal. He observed that 
it should be open to any person qualified to vote at any 
-election held under this Act to object to any person whoso 
.name may have been improperly placed on the list,” IMr, 
Tuclcor thought such a proviso might give a stimulus to 
•certain rate-payers to m,ako complaints. To this the Pre- 
•fiident rejoined that the Commissioner had full power to 
act in the matter. The Advocate-General embodied the 
suggestion in the amendment which was cai'ried. 

Section 9 related to the o,xclusion of any candidate 
from election on the ground of conviction before a Magis- 
trate by a fine or imprisonment. The liberalism of Sir 
Philip Wodehouse could not tolei-ate such a disqualification. 
He asked “ if it was really intended that a man was never 
to get into the Corpor-ation if he had been once in prison 
f )r as months ?” Some interesting discussion took place on, 
this question. Mr. Mangaldas pointed out that in the 
mofussil a man was liable to imprisonment for losing his 
■temper or whipping. The acting Advocate-General was 
•not in favour of the section. To him such a provision 
-appeared to be very “inconsiderate.” His observations 
may be quoted in full, “ It showed great want of faith in 
•the taste of the people of Bombay, who would never,- it 
-might be supposed, seek to be represented by a man who 
had distinguished lumself in the custody of a jailor either 
ifor a long or a short period. Few men even who had pasS- 
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ed under the criminal law would have the hardihood to go- 
among the other members of the Corporation, and it would 
be an extraordinary thing if, supposing such a man did get- 
into the Corporation, he were not cold-shouldered by the- 
other members in a way that would make him refrain from- 
taidng his seat among them. It would be time enough to- 
insert such a section when anything occurred that was 
likely to shock the Corporation, and if at the same time it 
felt powerless to check the scandal. He had spoken to- 
several people in Bombay about this section, and they said, 
they never saw such a section in a Bill in their life. He- 
thought the good sense of the Corporation might safely be- 
trusted to.” He moved that the objectionable provision be- 
deleted, viz., the words “ or convicted of any offence- 
punished with a longer period of imprisonment than six 
months.” Only four voted for the original section, includ- 
ing Mr. Tucker, while six, including the Advocate- General,, 
voted against it. Eventually, this part of Section 9, as 
amended, stood as follows : “ Nor shall any person continue- 
to be a member of the said Corporation who shall be sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for six months or longer.” It will- 
be noted that clause (b) of Section 1 6 of the present Act- 
has amplified the section of Act 1872 which, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, is somewhat carefully defined, but too- 
narrow in our opinion, and unsuited to the progressive- 
sentiments of this twentieth century of ours. In the- 
House of Commons there is no such provision, and members- 
conricted for political misdemeanour or other causes are - 
stiU eligible to a parliamentaiy seat. Why should the 
Legislature object if the electors are allowed absolute free- 
dom to choose whom they wish. Electoi-s would always 
think twice and thrice before they choose their candidate.- 
Such a provision may possibly be necessary in the Hnil- 
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States, with the corrupt rings which often hav'c tlie power- 
and control over 'Municipal organisation. But our Cfovei'n- 
inent in the matter is still hehiiul the free-thinking ago, 
for only very recently it jicrsistcd in keeping a more dins-, 
tic clause to the same oflect in the District Jlunicipalities’. 
Bill. 

It will interest the present members of the Corporation 
to know that in Section 12 of Act III. of 1872 there was 
the following provision regarding the power of calling 
meetings of the Corporation in the absence of the Chair- 
man. “ In case of the absence from the City of Bombay 
of the Chaii'inan appointed by' the Corporation, the power 
of calling meetings of the Corporation shall be vested in 
the Town Council. This promsion has been very wisely 
and properly omitted from the existing Act. Tl\e St.and-' 
ing Committee is a mere delegated body of the Corpora- 
tion, and the dignity and authority of the Corpomtion 
demand that meetings of the Corporation .shall bo called by 
its President and by' no other body' whatsoever. To meet 
the contingency' of the absence of the President, only' the 
Chairman of the Standing Committee is empowered to call 
the meeting. 

The quorum difficulty w.as not an infrequent one 
duiing the regime of H. M. 'Worshipful Bench of Justices 
vinder Act 1 of 1865. The quorum under that legislation 
was fixed at 25. The same number was sought to be fixed 
in the amending Act, but the difficulty having been pointed 
out by Mr. Jf.aray'an Wasoodev, it was after discussion 
agreed that 20 should be the number for a quarterly gene- 
ral meeting and 30 for a special one, ' ■ 

As to the meetings of the .Gorpoi'.ation, Section II of 
the old Act provided, as before,'- for only four quarterly 
meetings during a year! These meetings were again to be 
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Jicld on fixed dates, namely, (lie first Tuesday in tho 
months of .Tannary, April, July and October. But tho 
business to bo ti-ansacted has now-a-daj'.s so vastly increas- 
ed that a (juarterly meeting is, of coui-so, out of tho ques- 
tion though some would long for a return to the hnlc3'on 
d>iys between 1872 and 1888, if onl}' to prevent or hold in 
i-easonnble cheek tho flood of words which chni-ncteriso in 
an inordinate tlegroo most of tho meetings hold in a calen- 
dar month. It is not possible to ref urn to the old practice 
of qiiarterh- meetings. I'or one thing the impatient critic.s 
in the Press themselves would ciy aloud, deeming it a 
“ jmblic scandal ” that, while jdagne and other insanitary 
conditions were rife amongst us, tho elders of the city 
should only moot once a quarter to transact business. Per- 
haps when Bombay is re.alh* converted into tho ideal 
nvg'oia of Dr. Bichardson, our cithens vtny hiivk hack to 
tho old practice and prefer to slumber in their sanitaiy 
Arcadia instead of being dr.iwn to tho Corporation Hall 
twice a-wcek for two houi-s each time or more. Jlcan- 
whilo wo maj' saj' that suflicient for the month are the 
eight meetings and the sixteen hours absorbed in talk 
inconsequential or consequential with all their enlivening 
and exciting “scones" and “incidents.” Coiyiorato life 
would indeed be dull and uninteresting without these. Salt 
and pepjior are essential, if oul}’ our .severe critics provided 
them in reasonable spoonsful, such as ma}’ bo pronounced 
both healthy and p.alatable. 



CHAPPER XLYII. 


WHO snovvo scriEcr the cirAiRjrAN- of the tows coexcil T 

TUB GO'V’EUNMFA'T OR THE TOWN COUN’CIE ? 

A XOTIIER right wliicli under the present IVIunicipal' 
XJL Act has been conceded to the Corporation, and 
•which is highly valued, but which was not allowed under 
the legislation wo are now reviewing, was one having refer- 
ence to tlie Ohninnnn of the Town Council, which consisted 
of twelve members, like the present Standing Committee. 
The Government rosei-vcd to itself the right of appointing 
the Chairman. This right, Mr. Mangaldas moved, should be- 
left to the Town Council itself. That member observed that 
if the Corpomtion wore conceded tlie privilege of electing' 
its own Chairman, it logically followed that the Town 
Council should bo allowed the same privilege ; all public 
bodies, moreover, elected their o'wn Chairmen, and it was 
necess.ary for the proper and safe conduct of affairs that- 
the Chairman should at least be a man who bad the confi- 
dence of the majority of the Town Council. • “ If Govern- 
ment appointed a Chairman”, so argued the honourable 
member, “ who had little of the confidence of the Town 
.Council, the circumstances would create ill-feeling among 
members, and instead of performing their dut}’ energeti- 
cally they would be apt to be continually squabbling.” But 
Mr. Tucker, who was exceedingly charj' of allowing the- 
Corporation any powers at all, and who gave way only un- 
der stress of over- whelming public opinion, was firm on this- 
point. He grounded his refusal on the plea that the Town 
Council, which would be a new and untried body, should in 
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•Uio fn-st instnnco possess an eflicient directoi-ato ; and tbafc 
for svicli a purpose it should have ns its Chairman “ a man of 
indci>cndcnt chaiucter and nppx-oved business habits.” These 
qualifiKxtions, in his opinion, would bo bettor secured by 
lea\-ing the clioice in the linnds of Government than in 
those of the Town Council. He was of belief that it would 
imp.air the clVicioncy of the machinery created by the Bill 
for the better government of the city were the selection left 
to that body. It might prove indolent or exhibit a dispo- 
sition to neglect its important duties. The amendment of 
Mr. Mangaldas was, however, lo.st, only ho and Mr. Forbes 
voting for it, bcsido.s the Advocato-Genoml, It might be 
noted here that in the earlier day.s of the Legislative Coun- 
cils, the “ mandate ’’ theory was absolutely unknown. It 
was still to be invented ; and the ofiicial legislatoi-s were, 
accoixlingly, loft free to vote in re.sponse to their conscience 
i-ather than accoixling to the ordei-s of the Government. 
Anyhow, with regard to this particular Bill, there was no 
jaltoohumising, and the Advocate-General often voted with 
the non-otlicia! members who moved their amendments from 
tlio point of view of the ratcp.ayers. Of coureo, Mr. Jlun- 
galdas’ amendment fell to the ground. But Mr. Bythell 
at once brought forward another amendment which was in 
the nature of a compromise. Mr. Mangaldas wanted to 
have the Chairmanship of the Town Council unresen’edlj 
in the hands of that Iwdy. Jlr. Bythell moved ; — “ That 
the Town Council shall elect theii- own Chairman, and such 
election shall be subject to the confirmation of Government,” 
Thus was a nuasonable compromise. And Mr. Bythell was 
.also i-easonable when, in moving it, ho obseiwed that it was 
“ extremely unlikely,” as Sir. Tucker fancied, that the 
Town Council would elect an unsuitable man for the office.. 
He thought that the Government c"^ ' to be satisfied . ‘ 

15 
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tho voting of tho appointment. Ho agi-eed with Man- 
^aWns that wore tho Town Council not to elect their Chair- 
man ho would ho looked tipon with distrust by tho other 
mombors, and this could not tend to tho harmonius progress 
of business. Mr. Tucker repl>'ing .said that it would ci-cato 
u, source of contention between tho Town Council and Gov- 
ornment. Mr. Forbes pertinently pointed out that “if 
Government wore to take such a direct part in tho munici- 
pal alTairs as to appoint all tho chief oH'icers, then the Cor- 
poration and tho Town Council became a Government de- 
partment. For well nigh a quarter of an hour there was a 
hot debate between tho suppoi-ters and tho opponents of the 
amendment. Mr. Bytholl, replying to Colonel Kennedy, 
said that if tho object of tho Government was to get the 
best man, then tho Town Council was just as likely to hit 
upon such a personage as the Government. Tlie latter 
could not claim a monopoly of the election of such an en- 
tity, Moreover tho Chairman will have no executive 
power vested in him. Colonel Kennedy rejoined that the 
Government Chairman “ would have more prestige.” Mr.- 
Mangaldas piquantly and most pertinently interposed by 
pointing out that “ formerly the Municipal Commissioner 
possessed the privilege of being appointed by Government, 
and that the result was not satisfactory,” This was a neat 
thrust. Seeing that the debate threatened to reach a boil- 
ing point, the President tactfully observed, but not -with- 
out a quiet humour which we of to-day could most appr&i 
date, that in his opinion the clause had its origin mainly in 
“ the fatherly care that Government wished to exercise 
over tho new body,” It should be remembered that Sir 
Philip "Wodebouse was only five months in office, but train- 
ed and nurtured as he was in colonial administration and 
the constitution of the British Parliament where he had sat 
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for some yeai’S, he could not but detect the grandfatherly 
spirit in which the honourable member in charge of the Bill 
wished to carry it out. He therefore, quietly added that 
'• perhaps, so far as Government was concerned, the point 
was not worth holding out upon.” And so the discussion 
iVas brought to a close, with the result that Mr. Tucker’s 
brother officials voted with him, while the non-official 
members, Messrs. Forbes, Mangaldas and Harayan Vasu- 
dev, voted with their fourth colleague Mr. Byth.ell. 
Curiously enough, in this instance, the Advocate-General 
voted against the amendment, with the majority, after 
having m(ide remarks which ware almost all the other way. 
Possibly he did not wish to give Mr. Tucker a defeat. For 
had ho voted on the other side there would have been an 
equality of votes, and the chances were that the President, 
after what had fallen from his lips, might have given his 
casting vote in favour of the amendment. 

Of course, Mr. Tucker carried the day with an ex- 
tremely narrow majority. Past experience, neveidiheless, 
informs us how utterly wrong was that member of Govern- 
ment in gauging the true popular instincts prevailing at 
the time with regard to local self-government. He was all 
through imbued with the fear, altogether unfounded, that 
as the Municipal Bill was a new instrument, conferring 
popular privileges, the paternal government should uot 
allow the people to get themselves entii-ely out of its hands. 
They must be still kept in leading stx’ings, oblivious of the 
fact that they had long since been able to take care of 
themselves in other walks of life, and were therefore, pre- 
fectly capable of keeping a wholesome watch and ward over 
the city and its finances. But monopolists in place and power 
are everywhere too stern of mood and too ■ ■ 
rallow to pass from their the smallest 
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power, real or imaginary. Mr. Tucker was, by tradition and' 
training, no exception to the lule. His opposition all. 
through to those sections which contemplated a more libe- 
ral measure of civic reform was, therefore, not only intelli- 
gible but thoroughly consistent with the views he enter- 
tained. Only this, that the subsequent hi.story of Slunici'"- 
pal administi-ation by the I'atepayers has in every way 
falsifie all his worst feai-s. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 


THE BATTLE ON THE APPOINTMENT OP THE MHNlCIPAIi 
COMMISSIONER — WHETHER BY GOVERNMENT OR 
• BY THE CORPORATION, 

W E now come to the most important Section of the 
Bill round which centred an instructive discussion. 
We observed’ before, that the principal point in the debate 
■of the Ratepayer’s Association, led in the hall of the Cor- 
poration by Messrs, Forbes, Bythell, Mangaldas, Howi’oji 
Furdoonji and Sorabji Shapurji, and in that of the Legis- 
iative Council by the three first-named, was directed to 
divest the Municipal Commissioner of his executive powers. 
■These were persistently attempted to be transferred to 
•the Town Council. Much of the failure of the agitation 
in tliis particular respect was, no doubt, owing to a blind 
following of the old constitution of English vestries. Exe- 
cutive powers asvested in them had been proved to beacom- 
plete fiasco. And none more strongly objected to the in- 
vestiture of executive powers in such bodies than John 
-Stuart Mill. He strenuously advocated the retention of 
-these in a single hand. Divided responsibility was no res- 
ponsibility. Both in the abstract and in practice the 
principle laid down by the philosophic author of “ Re- 
presentative Government ” was absolutely correct, and the 
truth of that cardinal axiom has since been amply demons- 
trated. Colonel Hancock, Mr. Knight and Mr. Mehta were 
the trio who had manfully advanced the opinion of Mill at 
the historical meeting.s of the Bench. The last named had, 
besides, expatiated on it at great length on the platform of 
the F. 0. Institute. But somehow Sir. Forbes and his 
^colleagues were so infatuated with ' m their own, 
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nostrum, namely, of a Committee of twelve vested with 
full executive powers, that they sti-ained every neiwe to ■ 
put into legal form that belief. But they were fated to 
fail so far. 

Section 42 left the “ entire executive power and res- 
ponsibility ” in ono Commissioner to bo appointed by 
Government for a term of three years, but eligible for re- 
appointment. Of course, w.arned by the laches and the 
autocracy of Mr. Arthur Cnawford, and urged on all sides 
by public opinion, the Government took c.are that such 
’n'ide powers in a single hand should never be abused. To 
prevent .abuse, the section further proHded that a Munici- 
pal Commis.sioner .shall be removed from office by the 
Government on the votes of not less than forty members 
of the Coi’poration recorded at a Special Geneml Meeting 
of that body. Mr. Forbes opened the discussion by ob-- 
serving that he felt that the Bill would prove unworkable 
in practice ■with so objectionable a section .as 42. “We 
now have the full executive powoi*,” said the Honourable 
gentleman, “lodged in the Municipal Commissioner, while 
the Town Council, if they consider themselves worthy of 
the position and confidence reposed in them, will feel 
bound to make their views he.ard in the management of the 
town, so that thei-e will be continual occasions of disagree- 
ment and collision between the Town Council and the Com- 
missioner. I should prefer to see it plainly declared 
whether the Town Council is to submit to the Commissio- 
ner or he to the Town Council, this being at present an 
open question.” Mr. Forbes, concluding from the way in 
which the first Commissioner managed the administration 
of the City, was firmly of conviction that what a Commis- 
sioner of the futiu-e may do will not turn out to the ad- 
vantage of the citizens. On the one hand there will be • 
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?oiind in the Toi\-n Council men of bu.siness and great ex^ 
perience of the requirements of the ratepayers ; while on 
the other the Municip.al Commissioner for the time being 
would, in all probability, be a man without any experience 
of llomb.ay. As a i-esult there will be a conflict of opinion 
tending to a deadlock of the City’s business. Thi.s was the 
deep-looted apprehension. “ For my own part,” said ISfr, 
Forbes, “ I am far more disposed to put confidence in the 
Town Council than place it in any single officer, as to 
whose antecedents, as regards business and experience, v.-e 
of course, cannot form an opinion.” Jtr. Forbes, conscious 
of the fact that it was impossible that the Government 
could be diverted from its firm purpose of clothing the 
ilunicipal Commissioner with full executive powers, and of 
a certain defeat, pat the alternative before his colleagues, 
namely, that where difierence of opinion arose between the 
Commissioner and the Town Coaneil, the former be obliged 
to submit to the decision cf the maioritr of the latter. He 
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the Council, may take it into his head to do the work 
flepartmentally, and thus repeat previous extravagance. 
But Mr. Tucker replied that the Commissioner in such a 
matter was a better judge than the twelve Councillors. 
Here was a pretty impasse. It cannot be denied that the 
Commissioner, if he chose, could have a job done depart* 
mentally which might not be advantageous to the IVIunici- 
pality. On the other hand, Mr. Tucker’s argument was 
not quite con\dncing that a single Commissioner, probably 
imported from the mofussil, and with little of Bombay ex- 
perience, could be a better judge of a work than twelve 
Councillors, all local men of business and selected for then* 
great experience. But Mr. Tucker’s other point was sound. 
He observed that in the contingency contemplated the 
power of purse lay with the Coi’poration and the Town 
Council. They could cut off supplies. “ Tlie possession 
of supreme financial control by the Council will enable 
them easily to check any undue e.xtravngance on the part 
of the Commissioner. Other offici.al members joined in 
supporting Mr. Tuckei', all being of opinion that the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Forbes would paralyse the action of 
the Executive and lead to a deadlock. The Advocate- 
General said that Mr. Forbes’s amendment involved the 
principle of the Bill which had been already agreed to. To 
reopen the whole principle is to recast the entire Bill. Mr. 
Forbes sarcastically observed to those who were so anxious 
to leave the Executive unfettered, that “ one of the evils 
of the Bill was that it was trying to safeguard everybody” 
when nobody was safeguarded. He denied that there was 
any principle running through the Bill. “ It is very well 
to talk of principle, but it consists of nothing else but a 
series of checks from beginning to end, and the probability 
is that if it is brought into force it will end in a muddle.” 
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'Mr. Bythell in a telling speech, in which he cut up many 
•of the plausibilities of ]\Ir. Tucker and his supporters, re- 
mai'ked, after pointing out the absurdity of the arguments 
touching the so-called “principle” of the Bill, that “ if the 
Oorpomtion of Bombay are not fit to be trusted with the 
^ower of ca^’rying out this Act and deputing their autho- 
rity to the Municipal Commissioner as their servant, they 
Jire not fit to be trusted at all, and it would be much bet- 
ter to have the afiairs of the City administered solely by 
Government. . . .1 trust that I shall be pardoned for speak- 
ing so strongl}' but the importance of the subject must be 
my excuse.” This hastened the end of the discussion. 
Mr. Tucker replied, observing that the principal object of 
the Bill was “ merely to make the former Act more perfect 
and to remedy its defects so far as they had been demons- 
trated It must be remembered that we are working 

now upon actual experience and not on speculative theo- 
ries.” The amendment of Mr. Forbes was, of course, lost, 
the officials aU voting the other way. There was some 
further discussion on the number of members at ivhose ins- 
tance the Commissioner could be removed for neglect or 
default. Eventually the President’s suggestion was carried, 
.namely, that he shall be removed by the Government on 
the votes of not less than 40 members of the Corporation 
.T-ecorded at a Special General Meeting. "With the passing 
of section 42 the battle on the Municipal Bill may be said 
to have come to an end. No doubt there were now and 
ngain instructive discussions on the other sections in de- 
tail. But this was the most important one on which there 
was so much agitation outside the Council Hall and so far 
with its passing the principal caus'e of the contention was 
.set at rest. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 


iNSTnucnvE debate o^• giiain' Dcxy, 

N ext to the discussion on tlio constitution of the- 
Corpox'ation, tlio most imimrtnnt debate took place 
on the subject of taxation, specially on the town duties. 
House property had undergone so great a depression since 
the financial crisis in the City in 1865, that owners wore 
not a little sensitive touching the so-called “crushing” 
burden of local taxation. And as it happened that there 
■were in the Legislative Council in 1872 two most influential 
and stalwart representatives of this class, there was a pro- 
longed controversy on the incidence of the house tax and 
other taxes and the classes on whom the diflerent rates 
should fall. Though the temporary depression which fol- 
lowed that financial crisis avas slowly giving way to a 
normal condition of rents, the two non-official representa- 
tives, Slessrs. Mangaldas Xathoobhoy and Xarayan Vasu- 
dev, took the golden opportunity, ofiered by the rate- 
payers' successful agitation, to get lifted ofi* the shoulders 
of the houseoavners as much of the taxation as they possL 
bly could. They strained ^very nerve to get the desired 
concession in this direction. Practically, they did succeed 
to a fair extent. But for Mr. Tucker’s strong opposition, 
•which in this matter was well grounded, they might have 
succeeded even better. However, to cut short this p.art of' 
the debate, it may be observed that the struggle ended 
with the affixment of a maximum house rate of 7 and a 
minimum of 4 per cent. This rate was payable by the 
gWnei's. But the police and lighting rates, as well as the^ 
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water rate, were enjoined to be paid by the occupiers. 
The police rate was a minimum of 2 and a maximum of 3 
per cent, on the annual rateable value of lands and build- 
ings. The lighting rate was 2 per cent. ; while that on 
w’ater was left to the discretion of ,the Corporation to be 
fegulated “ after consideration of the estimate ” as to what 
may be “ sufficient for the purpose ” of providing for “ the ■ 
maintenance, repairs, extension, improvement and other 
expenses connected with the Vehar Water Works, or of 
any other water works hereafter constructed.’' There was 
no halalcore cess ; neither a fire brigade tax. The fire 
brigade was to be a municipal organisation of the future. 
Meanwhile, as of old, the police were to be called into 
requisition to put down all fires in the city. But with the 
view of having some kind of fire extinguishing agency 
under charge of the police and of providing all necessary 
appliances, the local and foreign fire offices were taxed. 
The minimum tax le-sdable in a lump from these was 500 
and a maximum of 1,000 rupees. The tax, however, was 
abolished when the present Municipal Act was passed, and 
a regular fire brigade under the direct control and autho- 
rity of the Municipality was instituted. The abolition 
was decided on the ground that in view of the fire bii- 
gade, the local and foreign underwriters would offer lower 
I’ates of fire risks to the public. This was pure sophistry, 
as subsequent events have shown. But this is not the 
place to expatiate on the mistake of the Legislative 
Council, which abolished the fire tax on the fire offices. 
Bates are lowered here in conformity with the instructions 
of the head offices in London. But it is w'ell-known 
that these offices themselves have reduced tariff rates- 
there in view of the efficiency of the fir e belong- 
ing to the London County Council, a ’ dy 
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levies a I’ate of .£35 for every million of gross premia 
■ earned by them. The amount so levied from these London, 
fire ofiices, in spite of the London County Council fire 
brigade, (wliicli costs to tlie ratepayers ;£270,000,) came 
Inst year to .£.35,000. This is a point which Councillors, 
intent on amending the general taxation, should bear in 
■mind when the occasion arises. 

We may now turn to the town duties levied under 
•Act III. of 1872. These were as follows ; — 

Gmin of all sorts . . 4 .annas per eandy. 

Metals, e.Kcept Gold and 

Silver, Iron and Steel . . 1 per cent, on TarifT value. 

Wines and Spiiats ... 4 annas per g.allon. 

Sugar .. .. .. 1.1 per cent, on Tariff value. 

Ghee .. ., .. 10 annas per Bombay mnund. 

Timber, e.xcluding Rail- 
way Sleepers . . . . 1 4per cent, on market value. 

As we stated in a pi-e'vious ch.a 2 >ter, these town, 
duties were net decided upon withovit considerable dis- 
cussion fom all points of view in the Legislative Council. 
The Government, no doubt, considered them from the 
same point of view as the genei-al public; the representatives 
of the mercantile community from the trade point ; 
and the representatives of the house-owming class from 
theirs. These last vigorously contended to have their 
own burden of taxation thrown on the general public as 
much as possible. They were partly right and partly -wrong 
in their contention, as will be seen later on. The mercan- 
tile representatives fought hard to see that none of the 
duties degenerated into transit ones, burdening the trade 
■ of the port. They avere greatly alarmed at the dut}' of 
4 annas per candy which it avas originally propose(?^to 
devy on cotton, which was the staple commodity of Bombay 
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export';, the local consumption of the raw .staple then 
being a negligible qxiantit}’, owing to the very few cotton 
factories existent. The Government looked at it from tho 
point of view of tho taxp.a3’or. On behalf of these the 
Hon’ble hir. Tucker opposed tho amendment of the 
Advocate-General which reseiwed tho power of tho selec- 
tion of tho articles and tho duty to bo levied thereon to 
tho Corpoi'ation alone. Mr. Tucker thought that the 
Government alone should have that power. Ho laid down 
an excellent principle in connexion with octroi, which 
Councillor in tho Corpoi’ation who are now so keen on sub- 
stituting another schedule of taxable articles for the one 
now in force, .should boar well in mind. Mr. Tucker said; 
“ One of tho I’ccognised principle.s of taxation upon commo- 
dities is not that every commodity shall be taxed, but that 
duties shall bo placed on a fein selected ai-ticles in 
gonoi'al use and limited to an amount which presses 
but lightly on tho individual consumer of tho articles 
taxed.” This was the principle ho rightly and wisely 
sought to cany out in prctice. Of course, there was a 
diflcronco of opinion as to the adnsability of taxing the 
foodgi’ains of tho working classes. There were some who, 
following the Cobdenito doctrine of a free bre.akfast table, . 
then recognised ns quite an established economic dogma of 
the highest importance to tho welfare of the labouring 
masses, were ontirelj’ opposed to the duty. There were 
other who, while conceding the Cobdenito formula, were 
of opinion that for purposes of a fair incidence, the poor 
should pay some kind of tax for all tho service I'endered t< 
them by the htunicipality, and that tho only article or 
which they might bo indirectly but reasonablj’ called upor 
to contribute their quota to municipal taxation was grin 
the incidence per annum being wholly inappreciable. Mr 
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'Tucker rightly said that “ though as a general rule it is 
desirable to tax luxuries and not necessaides of life, yet 
there are special circumstances in connexion with the City 
of Bombay which justify the imposition of the rate. In 
India, where the lower classes consume so few articles 
which may be considered luxmdes, it is requisite, if indirect 
taxation is to reach the bulk of the population, to place it 
on an article the consumption of which is general, and for 
this purpose we are compelled to have recourse to an article 
of food. The rate in this instance has been fixed so low 
that it affects the price of the commodity to the consumer 
in a degree so infinitesimally small that the imposition of 
this duty can give no reasonable cause of complaint,” 
Though Mr. Forbes was against any transit duty he was 
■ in favour of grain duty, observing that it was ascertained 
that every coolie required about a candy and . a half of 
grain in the course of the year, and that the total amount 
of the tax for a labourer would only amount to about 6 
. annas per annum. This, then, was the measure of the 
indirect taxation which the poorer classes would contribute 
towai'ds the Municipality which, in Mr. Forbes’s opinion, 

- could in no way be considered “ severe” so far as grain 
was concerned, Mr. Mangaldas was in favour of the 
Advocate-General’s amendment ; but Mr. Bythell pertin- 
ently pointed out that, “ as owners of house property are 
• evidently desirous of transferring their burdens from them- 
selves to the shoulders of the trade of the place, and as 
householders are sure to be represented in the new 
Corporation, I think that the Legislative Council should 
object to giving the Corporation the power to do anything 
of the kind and affirm to itself the right of saying what 
ai’ticles shall be taxed. Supposing that the owners of 
house property should mainly compose the Corporation, it 
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is not in the least improbable that they would lower the 
ihe police rates, the house rates, and the lighting rates, 
and impose the difference upon transit articles — a power 
which ought not to be permitted.” The Advocate-General 
remarked that “ there are many commodities coming into 
the City of Bombay which are much more legitimate 
objects of taxation, and I certainly feel bound to oppose 
this article remaining any longer in the schedule for 
purposes of taxation.” The President interposed and 
inquired : “ Assuming that this tax does fall upon the poor, 
■such as coolies, do they pay in any way towards the 
Municipal revenue ?” Mr. Tucker replied that “ the other 
taxes do not reach them, and theyj are benefitted in many 
ways, especially in the supply of water, for which they pay 
nothing.” Sir Philip then observed : “ And yet they get 
the advantage of protection by the police, of lights, and of 
the higher wages consequent upon living in a centre of 
labour like Bombay. In what possible form can they be 
made to contribute to the income of the Municipality if 
this tax is abandoned ? I think there can be no doubt 
that if the grain tax is done away ivith, a large portion of 
the population will contribute nothing for the advantages 
which they receive.” This observation sealed the fate of 
the Advocate-General’s amendment, and the duty on grain, 
was passed. 



CHAPTER L. 


A rAllTIIIAN SHOT BY THE rUESIDENT AT THE I^TRA^•SIOEA^•TS^ 

, OP THE COUNCIIi — STATE OF MUNICIPAL FINANCF^ IN 1872. 
AI'^HE length to which the Miinicip.'il Bill hnd bcea 
debated, .sometimes most warmly, sometimes most 
acrimoniously, was indeed idjonomonnl. It is doubtful, 
whether there has been so prolonged a session of the loc-il 
Legislative Council since 1872. The second reading began 
in July, and the Bill did not pass the third reading till 
almost the third week of October. Mr. Tucker, smai’ting. 
under the strictures of the pre.ss cntics, and also under the 
severe remarks of the representatii’cs of the latepayers in 
the Council, reiterated the observation, that the Bill was the 
best of its kind, after all the changes and modifications to 
which it had been mercilessly subjected. He was told that 
even as so modified, the Bill was not deemed a piece of 
satisfactm-y legislation. To add to his difficulties, even at- 
the third reading, he was tormented by the Chamber of 
Commerce and the ratepayei-s, who both sent in fresh, 
memorials. “ Apparently," Mr. Tucker was constrained 
to observe, “ we have not satisfied the extreme views enter- 
tained by any of the sections of the opposition who hold 
conflicting and irreconcilable opinions upon many points ;. 
but we have made numex’ous and liberal concessions to each 
class of opponents, and have only resisted where it would 
seem clear that the interests of the entire community 
would suflTer if further concessions were made. . . It 

is a tentative measure, in the nature of an experiment 
■which is to be tried for three years, and at the expiration 
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of tlmt period can bo nltorod or sot nsido, if it prove to bo 
unworkable, and if it do not oflect tlio purposes for which 
it has been fi-ainod." Fortunately, the fears of the extreme 
party proved ungrounded, ns the three years proved how 
fairl}’ successful was the Act despite its many imperfections. 
Meanwhile Messrs. ForI>e.s and Bythell continued to decry 
the Bill, and so, too, Messrs. Mangaldns and Naray.an 
Vasudov ; while to add to the vexation of tlio honourable 
member in charge, Sir Jamsetji (the .second b.aronot of that 
name) who wtas nominated a member of the Council, also 
joined his voice in condemnation of the ill-staned mcjisure. 
In vain did Mr. Tucker rejKjat that the conces-sions wore 
made “ wth the \-iew of giving to the people of Bombay 
a real and .substantial share in the management of their 
municiixal affairs, and we have only refused to jnold those 
points on which wo felt that any ginng way would imperil 
the futmx! welfare of the city and the State.” AVliero the 
imi>erilmcnt ^-as, the opposition observed, they could not 
see. It lay in the imagination of the Hon'ble Mr. Tucker. 
Mr. Forbes thought ho expi-e.'^.cod the public voice of Bom- 
bav, whicli had groum “ .strong and ample,” .as the Bill 
progressed in the Council when ho said that tie meisure 
“ would 1x5 di.s;rgree.ablc to the majority of the cfr-rc-ns.’’ 
lie also failed to discern wherein the bill cnccuraged to 
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possess a higher de^ee of merit' than its opponents have 
been able to recognise in it.” The Honourable, gentleman 
was right, and spoke as a - true seer. It came to be ac- 
knowledged, as the 'Act , was fairly worked, that it was 
a success. Curiously enough,', neither Mr, Mangaldas .nor 
Mr. Narayan-yasudev put in an appearance on the last 
<Jay. .Their 1 .absence was much regretted. The President 
mildly wound up the protracted proceedings, remarking as 
to the uncompromising opposition and irreconcilability of 
Mr. Porbesi that he had been “ placed in the position of 
head of the reform movement in Bombay, and had been 
sailing before the breeze of public admiration,” : though he 
was not certain that the honourable gentleman “ was 
exactly sure of the port to which he was steering. Give 
the honourable gentleman all that he and his friends •want, 
and the city of Bombay' -svill be -withdrawn altogether from 
British .control.” This was a Parthian shot, but Mr. Forbes 
survi-ved it for he had his last -word • yet, which was to the 
effect that general assurances of Government are negligible 
and that he. would vote against the Bill. The x'esult of 
the voting on. the third reading was : “ ayes,”:. 8 ; “ noes,’’ 
3, the trio being Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy. and Messrs. 
Forbes and Bythell. . . 

■We have now pointed out all the ■ salient and most 
controversial points of the measure, how they were 
•discussed,' and how they ultimately fared. It -will now 
remain to give a short history of the genesis of the 
present Municipal Act, which, we dare say, -will be found 
as interesting and instructive as that of its immediate 
predecessor. But before we conclude this chapter, it 
may be just as well to give a tew points as to the 
financial position of the Municipality about the end , of 
1872. That memorable year saw' four Municipar Com^' 
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missioners. IMr. Hope continued in ofiice till 27th Slay. 
He was succeeded by Sir. Peile(a{terw.ardsSir .James Bmith- 
waite). He was in office till 21st October. Dr. Hewlett 
then acted for .a couple of months, till he w.as eventually 
succeeded by Sir. SV. G. Pedde'r, one of the ablest 
^ Commissioners Bomb.ay ever h.ad, whose meinor}' is still 
cherished. The revenue was 30.] l.akhs while the expendi- 
ture was .31 lakhs. The total collection of taxes was 
as under : — 


Lakhs. 

House, Police and Lighting .. .. 10‘3G 

Halalcore cess .. .. ... l>88 

SVater Rate . . . . . . 2'64 

MBieel tax . . ... . . 0‘87 

The number of properties asso.ssed was 22,020 and 
the rateable value was 1'20 crores. The closing cash 
balance was only 2 lakhs. The public Health Department 
cost 7‘61 lakhs and the engineer’s .5-40 lakhs, with a 
special drainage contribution of 2] lakhs. Police chai'ges 
equalled 3-88 lakhs, while the interest charge on loans 
w.as r76 lakhs. Primary education cost 9,000 Rupees 
only, while the Municipal liabilities exclusive of Vehar 
W.ater works, was 45 lakhs. Councillors of the new 
century may leisurely contrast these financial statistics of 
forty years ago with those of to-day, and ruminate on 
the growth and expansion of imperial Bombaj', which now 
brings into the civic trea.sury receipts over a crore with a 
cash balance which once reached nearly one-tliird of the 
gross revenue but generally average 20 lakhs. 



CHAPTER LI. 


GOTOnNMENT OF INDIA’S BESOLOTION OF 1882 ON LOCAL 
SELF-GOTEENMENT AND THE ACTION OP THE COEPOBATION. 

W E now come to the origin and history of the Bombay ^ 
Municipal Act of 1888 which has been so success- 
fully in operation in this growing and expanding city for 
the last twenty-five years. Its genesis may be principally 
(fiscerned in that statesmanlike Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated 18th May 1882, which has for ever 
made memorable in the annals of India the Viceroyalty of 
the good and liberal-minded Lord Ripon. That State paper 
conferred on the people the genuine boon of local self-gov- 
ernment which they have since cherished with feelings of 
the warmest gratitude. It necessarily contemplated many 
an important fiscal and administrative change in all partS' 
of the empire, and definitely laid down the broad principles 
on which the decentralisation of proidncial finance for local 
government should proceed. As by the scheme of Impe- 
rial decentralisation certain Imperial items of receipts and 
expenditure were provincialised, so under this scheme of 
May 1882, certain items of receipts and expenditure, such 
as primary education, medical relief, police and other 
charges, which could be properly borne by municipalities 
and district local boards, had to be localised. These, in the- 
case of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, demanded im- 
portant legislative alterations. At first, that body opened 
correspondence with the Government of Bombay on the 
subject as early as 1883. At its Special General Meeting, 
held on 10th Januaiy 1883, while considering the budget 
for 1883-84, the Hon’ble Mr. Yishwanath Rarayan 
Mandlik proposed and Mr. P. M. Mehta seconded the fol- 
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Jo^\’ing Resolution of which due notice was previously 
^iven : “ That this Corporation humbly offers its respectful 
iihanks to H. E. the Yiceroy for his noble efforts to system- 
■atise and properly direct the metisures for the extension 
and consoHdation of local Self-government in India, and 
'’expresses the earnest hope that in the Bills now under 
■consideration, the Municipal Laws of Bombay, passed by 
tlie Governments of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald and Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, may be further amended by investing the 
representatives of the city with a larger and more substan- 
tial share in the administration of their own affau’S.” This 
Resolution was duly communicated by the Ohamman, Sir 
Frank Souter^ to the Government of India, who acknow- 
ledged the compliment in the following terms : — “ I am 
desired by His Excellency to request that the Corporation 
may be informed that he has received with much satisfac- 
tion the expression of confidence from a body which has 
shown itself so capable, as has the Corporation of Bombay, 
of appreciating and of adequately dischai’ging the responsi- 
bilities of local self-government.” 

^Meanwhile negotiations were going on between the 
•Bombay Government and the Town Council as to the best 
-ways and means of transfer of provincial receipts. On 2nd 
March 1883, the Town Council appointed a committee con- 
sisting of Doctor (afterwards Sir Julius) Blanc, and Messrs. 
Mandlik, M, N. Banaji and Ragunath Khote, “ to confer 
■with the Municipal Commissioner and report to the Coun- 
-cil, as to the probable amount of the different charges that 
would be entailed on the Municipality by the transfer to it 
of the various items of expenditure referred to in Govern- 
ment Letter, No. 795 of 1883.” This Committee made its 
report on 27th April 1883, which was considered at t 
meeting of the Town Council held on the 4th May fc i- 
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were to bo made over to the Municipality 

were ; — ^ 

Tobacco Duty. . 

Its. 

1,45,920 

Liquor Licen.so.s 

1, 4.3,7 

Police Charges 

2,87,7.32 

Cokuldns Tejpal Ilo.spital 

18,400 

European General Ilo.spifal . . 

70,005 

Elphinstone High School 

17,028 

Victon'a and Albert Museum . . 

9,288 

Government Middle and Pri- 
mary Schools 

17,570 


Tiiere were niso cort-ain items of Public Works clmrges,. 
nmounting to about Rs. 1 2,000. Eventually, after con.si- 
deration of the above report, Mr, Do.sabhoy Fi-ainji moTod 
a resolution to the effect that the Municiixility would pi-e- 
fer talcing over the co.st of the Police (Rs. 287,702), as 
also relieving the Municipality of the yearly payments it 
inake.s towaixl.s the maintenance of the Gokuldas Tejpal 
Hospital, to forego the Municipal income fi’om tobacco duty 
and the liquor licenses, and primary education and sundry 
public works charges. When this Resolution came ujj for 
sanction at the meeting of the Corpomtion on IGth May 
1883, considerable discussion ensued, members having 
differed ns to the items of expenditure to be undertaken. 
Mr. Shantaram Nainyan, seconded by Mr. P. SI. Mehta,, 
moved an amendment which had for its object the approval 
of the Town Council’s recommendations with certain minor 
alterations. Mi’. IMandlik, suppoi-ted by Mr. Javenlal,. 
5 vas, however, dissatisfied with the recommendation and 
moved that “ the Coi’poiution regrets that it is unable to 
accept the scheme, of local self-government inasmuch as by- 
;the operations of that scheme, the municipality would in 
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no way be benefitted financiallj' or educationally, or in 
mattei’s of Municipal administration generally. The Cor- 
poration, therefore, respectfully trusts that Government 
wll be pleased to issue a modified scheme, conceding to the 
Coriioi-ation larger and more extensive powers of local 
«self-government, as intended by the order of the Govern- 
ment of India.” It may be interesting here to mention 
that the Bombay Government was, of all other Provincial 
Governments, the keenest opponent to the scheme of 
Lord Bipon, and did its utmost to curse x’ather than bless 
it. Hence it would not part with any of its important 
provincial i-eceipts or to enlarge by legislation the powers 
of the Corporation. There w.as, in fact, a tooth and nail 
struggle in which, however, the Government of India 
eventually over-powered the recalcitrant provincial autho- 
rity. But as this semi-political controversy is foreign to 
the subject of this history we must pass it over. Mr. 
Dadabhoy Naoroji, who was then in the Corporation, was 
in favour of a postponement of the consideration of the 
proposals till the Government of India’s scheme for Bom- 
bay City was submitted. Dr. Peterson moved an adjourn- 
ment of the question till 16th June. On that day all the 
amendments and the original proposition were reconsider- 
ed. Eventually Mr. Telang proposed a middle course 
which was the appointment of a Committee of the Corpor- 
ation “ to consider .and report what departments of admin- 
istration the Municipality shoxild ask Government to hand 
over to it for m.anagement, and how the v.arious outstand- 
ing claims of the Municipality against Government should 
be now settled.” This was agreed to, and the Committee 
formed was representative of the best intellect and expe- 
rience of the Corporation. 



CHAPTEE LII, 


KEPORT OP THE CORPORATION COMMITTEE ON THE NEW BIEL. 

O N the 11th August, 1883, the Committee appointed 
under Mr. Telang’s Eesolution of 16th June made 
their report on the subject of the deprovincialisation of 
certain items of provincial expenditure for the purpose of 
the new scheme of Local Self-government promulgated by 
the Government of India on 1st May 1882. The members 
comprising this Committee were Messrs. Nowroji Furdonji, 
E. N. Khote, T. Blaney, P. Peterson, E. M. Sayani, N. V. 
Mandlik, K. T. Telang, J. N. Yajnik, B, Tyabji, P. M. 
Mehta, G. Geaiy, and J. H. Grant. The report was not 
quite unanimous, there being minutes of dissent from 
Messrs. Geary, Grant, Mandlik, Javerilal and Mehta. This 
report, into the details of which it is unnecessary to enter, 
was discussed by the Corporation on 21st September, 1883, 
and passed. The Committee, however, was also entrusted 
with the task of considering, in conjunction with the 
Municipal Commissioner, what amendments on the Muni- 
cipal Acts may b'e desirable in connection with the new 
scheme. Seven meetings were held at which the several 
references about the amendment of these Acts were c.are- 
fully considered. The principal of these were ; 

1. Whether it is desirable to alter, to any material 
extent, that portion of the then existing municipal law 
which related to the constitution and function of the Cor- 
poration and the Town Council. * 
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2. WliPthor the Commissioner should bo appointed 
by Government or by the Corpomtion. 

n. ^^^lothcr it would be in the interests of the city 
that the Town Council should become the executive in 
supersession of, or in conjunction with, the l^Iunicipal 
•Commissioner. 

The Committee gave their opinion that ns far as the 
first reference was concerned it would be advisable, in view 
of the growth of population, that the number of the mem- 
bei-s of the Corpoiation should be incicasod from 64 to 72 
•to be elected and npj)ointed ns follows ; 


(«) 

Elected 

by Hate-payers 

36 


IS 

Justices 

24 

(c) 

ss 

University Fellows 

2 

('0 

IS 

Chamber of Commerce 

2 

(0 

!S 

Appointed by Government . . 

8 


The franchise should be conceded, irrespective of the 
payment of nitos and taxes, to all gmduates of the Uni- 
versity of Hombay, the other Indian universities and the 
universities of the United Kingdom, in all the difierent 
faculties of arts, law, medicine, and engineering, and to all 
barristers, advocates, solicitors, vakils and pleaders of the 
IL'gh Court. The electoi-s of all the first four classes 
cnumcRited above, should be entitled to vote for so many 
momboi-s asai-e to bo returned by the electoi-s, and to guai’d 
■the interests of minorities it was recommended that the 
cumulative .system of voting be adopted. The scats on the 
•difierent wards were to be equitably redistributed. A voter 
qualified as a rate-payer in more wards than one should 
only have the I’ight to vote in one word. The 'tee 
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were not nninihclful of tlio legitimacy and purity of elec- 
tions. They carefully deliberated on the subject and came- 
to the cohclusion that no alteration should be made in the 
existing arrangement under which the decision of the Cliief 
Presidency Mngistmte was final. 

As to the functions of the Corpomtion and the Town 
Council and their respective powers of check and control,, 
the Committee thought that the}" should in no way be 
lessened. A suggestion was made to the Committee 
that the Commissioner should be the Chairman of the 
Town Council and that the latter should be the executive 
authbiity, mcli of the members sharing with the Commis- 
sioner the responsibility for all acts of executive authority. 
But the Committee wisely rejected the suggestion. The- 
election of the Chairman of the Town Council was recom- 
mended to be made by the Council. The Commissioner- 
was of course to remain the chief executive officer and his- 
appointment should continue to be made by Government. 
The Council was empowered to sanction all contracts above- 
Rs. 3,000. Some of the suggestions embodied in the- 
reports were taken from the draft Municipal Act which the 
Commissioner (Mr. Charles Ollivant) himself had prepared, 
and for Avhich he was allowed special leave for three months, , 
with a Deputy Commissioner, to transact ordinary admini- 
strative business. That Deputy was no other than Mr. 
Acworth. The Committee observed, in reference to this 
draft enactment of Mr. Ollivant, that “ without binding- 
themselves to every detail” contained therein, it may be- 
safely recomimended as a fair model on which an amended 
Act. may be based.. 

Mr., Javerilal D. Yajnik, however, made a long minute- 
observing that, under the new scheme of Local self-Govern- 
merit there was a necessity to make the Committees of the- 
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Town Council more of ndiuinistiTitivc or worlcing bodies 
tbnn tlu'V wore. ITo suiiportcd tlu> forinntionof pornninent 
Standing Coininittoos on tbo linos of tbo CoiuTnittocs now 
worbing in tbo London County Council. Those wore also 
proposed in Mr. Ollivant’s draft, but it would soom they 
fcftind little favour, (and lightly too as we shall e.Kplain ns 
we proceed with the further history of the inception of the 
piv'sent Act) and u’on* rejected. Dr. Peter.«on concniTcd 
with Mr. .Taverilal, while Mr. Xowroji Fitrdoonji was 
strongly in favour of the i-epcal of the “ bludgeon clauses” 
fir.st introduced into the Municipal Act of 1872. He 
thought, they weir> “ highly derogatory to the Mnnicipalit}' 
of lloinh-ay, whoso motto is 7Vf>s prima in Indis." In all 
soino 08 amendments were proposed. 

The reiiort came on for considomtion at the meeting 
of the Corjiomtion on Oth Docemher, 1883, when Mr. 
Xowroji Fuvdoonji proposed and Mr. P. M. Mehta seconded 
“ that the Chairman he i-eijncstcd to address Government 
in accordance with thi* terms of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations, and to ask that the dinft sections submitted 
with the roiiort ma}’ he forwarded to the Legislative 
Department, for inclusion in the amending Jlunicipal Bill. 

flovcvninent ho solicited to favour the Corporation 

with copies of the complete amending Bill as soon ns it is 
rc.'idy to be introduced into the Legislative Council.” 
Amendments wore proposed to this resolution and oven- 
tu.ally it was resolved that the draft amondments bo dis- 
cussed seriatim. The discussion occupied several .sittings 
and was not finished till Snptcmher, 1 884. At the meeting 
held on the 12th of that month the Corporation eventually 
passed the roiiscd amendments and directed them to he 
forwarded to Government accompanied by the remark that 
in its opinion “ the draft amended sections constitute a 
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'fair model on which tho cormponding part of an Amend- 
ment Act may bo based." It was not till 21st October, 
1885, tho copies of the Amending Bill, as drafted by the 
Legal Romombrancor, were forwarded to the Corporation. 
j\Ir. Jlohta was tho Chairman then and tho letter of Mi% 
hT. Montoath, Under-Secretary to Government at the time, 
observed “ that the Bill has to bo submitted to tlie Secre- 
tai-y of State for India, and that, if it is to bo passed this 
•cold weather, 'it is desirable that tho views of tho Coi-po- 
ration should bo submitted to Government at once," 
Thereupon another ropresontati\'o Committee was formed, 
at tho instance of Mr. Tclang, to make an early report and 
it was agreed that all discussion meanwhile might be reserv- 
ed. The report was made and submitted for the consider- 
ation of tho Corporation at its meeting on 29th January 
188G. The principal recommendations were the same ns 
those embodied in tho previous Committee’s report with a 
few alterations and addition.s. The Corporation agreed 
that tho system of cumulative votes should not be adopted 
— tho voter should only have the right to record one vote 
for each candidate. The quorum was fixed at 20 ; no 
■quorum for an adjourned meeting. The question 
whether a Deputy Municipal Commissioner should be . at 
any time appointed, and the selection of such officer, was 
recommended to be left with the Corporation alone. It 
was also recommended that tho appointment of Controller 
•of Municipal Accounts should be directly vested in the 
•Corporation. The Corporation, however, were not quite 
-enamoured of the draft Bill ns prepared by the Legislative 
Depai’tment, for in the concluding paragraph of their 
report they observed that it was “ drawn on lines widely 
divergent” from those recommended by it after a long and 
-careful deliberation. The Committee considered that the 
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principles contninod in their letter to Government of lOtli- 
October, 1884, " vera sound in theory nm;! carefully and 
cautiously founded on the results of their u-orking over 
since the formation of the pi'osont Municipal constitution.” 
The report was approved and adopted and the Chainnan 
reguosted to forward it to Government. 



CHAPTER LIII. 


GOVKnXSIEXT OIISTJIUCTIOX AND THE COnronATION’’S 
ItKSVECTFVL nEJfOjTSTRAXCE. 

T^ROM 18th ]\ray, 1882, to 5th March, 1886, was indeed 
A a long interval of almost four year's. But such was 
the public spirit of the Corporation of the day on the , one 
side, and the obstructive chai-acter of the Government of 
Bombay on the other, that necessarily a gi'cat deal of the 
interval was consumed in ch'cumlocntory correspondence. 
The law’s delays are proverbial.; but it would seem that the 
delays of “ Bombaj' Castle ” in the matter of the amend- 
ment of the Jtunicipal Act of 1872 were rmconscionably 
provoking. Further dilatoriness was inerdtable, evidently 
orving to the reluctonce of the Government to widen the 
foundations of civic government, and enlarge the liberty of 
the I'atepayers in the management of their own affnii’s. 
Moreover, there was the new Governor, Lord Reay, who, 
though a philosophical Radical in politics, was yet cautious 
and conservative as far as this matter was concerned. He 
was desirous of studying for himself the broad principles 
underlying the Corporation’s amendments. Under the 
circumstances it Avas inevitable that the Municipal Bill 
Amendments should progi-ess with the pace of the snail. 
Nothing was heard between Slai'ch and Jidy 1886. 
Naturally, the Corporation, fully conscious of the impera- 
tive necessity of quicker and decisive action on the pai't of 
the Government, gave expression to the impatience felt at 
a meeting on 5th July in a resolution which ran as folIoAvs: 

“ That in view of the protracted delay there has been in the 
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"When that sanction has been obtained the Bill -Nvill be pub- 
lished in the usual manner and the Coi’poration, or any 
individual members of that body, will have every opportu- 
nity of expressing theii' opinions on its provisions." 

Further correspondence ensued. Meanwhile it came to 
pass that there was a feeling of some dissatisfaction amon^ 
the members of the Corporation themselves as to the delay- 
in I'eplying to a letter of Government of 1 2th January, 
1887, which referred to a point raised regarding consoli- 
dated mtes. Sir F. Souter gave a notice of motion asking 
for the reason of the delay. This motion was to come off 
on 2nd June. But on 21st May C.aptain Selby, a most 
public-spirited member who was gi-eatly instrumental in- 
moulding the amended measure, sent -to the Clerk of the- 
Corporation a precis shomng that there was no delay 
whatever. The dates are be interesting : — 

Appointment of a Committee of the Corporation, 28th 
March, 1 887 ; 

Fii-st meeting of the Committee so appointed 1st- 
April, 1887 ; 

Rough draft forwarded to the Clerk of the Corpora- 
tion, 4th April, 1887 ; 

- Second and Final Meeting of the Committee, 18th May^ 
1887 ; ■ 

Report forwarded to the Corporation, 19th May, 1887 ;• 

Thereupon Sir Frank wthdrew his notice and the 
little storm in a teapot was happily averted.' 

On 9th June, 1887, the much discussed Bill again 
came on for criticism. The Corpoi-ation resolved on that- 
day to request the Chairman “ to write and ask Govern- 
ment to furnish him with 64 copies for distribution to the^ 
members, and further to request that Government will be 
pleased to delay further, consideration of the Bill till the- 
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Municipality have had time to consider it carefully.” The 
replj' of Government, dated 28th June, was to the effect 
that the Bill (hTo. 4 of 1887) was published in April in the 
Bomhay Government Gazette, and although “ Government 
have no wish that the Bill should be passed with undue 
h^te or ■without full consideration, it is not expedient that 
there shonld be any unavoidable delay in proceeding ^vith 
it. It is, therefore, proposed to take the first reading of 
the Bill and to appoint a Select Committee to consider it 
at an early meeting of the Council, and it is hoped tkattke 
Select Committee may he able to submit these Reports in 
time for the second reading to take place in Bombarfx the 
early part of the next year. 
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'Resolution was passed, stating that the Chainnan bo 
I’equested to inform Government that the general Com- 
mittee of the Corporation had nearly completed its task, 
and that the Corporation would soon have the opportunity 
of addressing Government on the subject. It was also 
prayed that ponding this matter the Government woujjl 
be pleased to request the Select Committee not to proceed 
with its consideration. At last ^the Coqioration was able 
to send its criticism on 25th October, 1887, to which 
reference is made in the next chapter. 



CMAPTEU LIV, 
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* COXClUATOItV ATTJTEnE OF LOUD EEAY’s GOVERXMEXT. 

EFORE we refer to tiie criticism wliicli tlie C'orpoi’a.- 
tioo passed on the di-aft Jfnnicipal Bill of 1887, it 
is essential to inform the reader, at this stage, of the pro- 
ceedings of the j^egislative Council on the occasion of the 
fii-st reading of that important measure at Poona, on ICth 
■Jul}', 1887. The late Sir M.axwell Melville and Mr. J. B 
Riche}' were the two meinbei’s of the Bombay Government 
which was then prc.sidod over b}' Lord Reay. Both the 
late Mr. Telang and Sir Phcroze.sha JI. I\[ehta were the 
non-ollicial members of the Legislative Council along with 
Mr. (now Sir Frank Forbe.s) Adam, and the late Kazi 
Shahabudin and Mr. \V. Barve. Mr. Xaylor, the Legal 
Remembi-ancer, on whom had fallen the brunt of the ardu- 
ous work of di-.ifting the Bill, containing .as man}' as 528 
sections, was in charge of it. Mr. Ollivant, who had been 
.'As.sisting him, was so far overworked that he had to leave 
for Europe for a change before the measui'e was introduced 
into the Council. From the very date of its publication, 
the Corporation had fought shy of it and determined to 
subject it to an independent vi\'isection of a wholesale 
diameter which the pmctiaal experience of the working of 
Act III, of 1872 properly suggested. So, too, had the 
r.atepa}'ing public. The dmft Bill was everywhere pro- 
nounced to be a retrogi-ade me.asure and conceived in a. . 
spirit which had for its motive mther narrowing than en- 
larging the scope of local Self-Government to which Bom- 
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bay was entitled after its great success therein for twenty- 
two years. That success was more than once acknowledged' 
not only by the Government of Bombay and the Govern- • 
ment of India, but by successive Secretaries of State. 
Hence the citizens keenly felt the illiberality of the-' 
amending measure and were not slow to resent it. Fortu-, 
nately, they had in the person of Messrs. Telang and! 
Mehta two sturdy representatives in the Council on whom 
thej' confidently relied to win for them larger concessions- 
and privileges, to which they were entitled, than those 
offered. Both, again, were the only non-official represent- 
atives, Avith the exception of Mr. Forbes Adam, Avho had 
large expei’ience of the actual Avorking of the Municipal, 
law. And even among them Sir Pherozesha had acquired 
the largest and most minute experience, as Mr. Telang 
himself testified Avhen refeiTing to him in the speech he 
made at the first reading of the Bill. He had sat in the- 
Corporation consecutively for 18 years, counting from 1869. 
Unique as is the Municipal experience of the doyen of the 
Corporation to-day, it Avas unique even then in more ways 
than one. On many a critical occasion Mr. Mehta had 
been knoAvn to have taken a more active part in the deli- 
berations of the Corporation than his distinguished colleague* 
At the same time it may be obserA’ed, in the interest of 
truth, that in Mr. Naylor the Council had a perfectly fair 
and open-minded sponsor who Avas ready and AA'illing to 
hear all objections and attend to all such improvements as 
were suggested. If in spite of his spirit of fairness the- 
Bill outside the Council Hall Avas generally condemned for 
its retrograde character, it Avas not his fault. He had no 
experience of municipal afiairs. He readily admitted that 
he had almost wholly to rely on Mr. Ollivant for all in- 
formation as to the practical Avorking of the Act Avhich he 
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“vvns iii^tniofod (<) niiK'iHl. If. is (jtiito pos'^iblo to concoivr 
flmt, lin'l ho fho mlvioo of the two iion-oflieial memhci-H 
. along wifli that t'f the Mmiieijial Coimni's.sionor, the lii'st. 
ih-nft inight have romo from hi?; hand a innro s.ati.'^fiictory 
and lilveral jiiore of logi^lation than what itaftnally wa.s. 

• In inlifxhiring the Jtill, Mr. Naylor at t lie very onfo.xf. 
candidly oh'-orvod tliat he "did nf)t cl.iim to he in any 
.•'pecial Ki'ii'-e the n'Iln•^;t•nt.■\tiv(! of fho city.” lie fairly 
<lo,'-('rihi-d what, the ohjoot of the now h’gislation was to ho. 
It Was to ho “ the jiorfoi't ion of ninnicipal "ovornmont, 
the atl.aininont. in the highest jtossihh; dogix'o of those 
<'on<litions whi<’h will serjtre to the inhahitants of the 
city, health, convonienri' ami comfort, .and which will 
cnahle the city to maintain it.s place aniong fho finc.sf. 
cifir's of the world without imiw>sing ujhui the jwoplo 
•utiduo taxation." Mr. Naylor then passt-d on to a hriof 
tiarnition of the history of Mnnicijial Government in th(' 
city from — the same that we havi? at groat jviins 
ahx'.idy recorded in thesi* pages. M'o may pass it. ov(‘r as 
w<dl ns tin* statist ie.s of progress ho snhmitted for tla; 
odilication «if the Conneil, and the accotnit of the corrcs- 
pondenro Uelweon fho (lovornniont and the Corpomf ion 
to which wo have alre.ady roforn><l, and comi' at once to 
the crux of his haningno. Hi>oaking on the whole tenor of 
the drift Hill, ho said “ that tho ohjcf't kojit in view in 
<*very chajiter is to secure to tho cilir.eus of Hnmha}’ the 
greatest, jinssililo, ellicieucy in municipal service.s with tlio 
mo-^t comjilefe ]iossihle control over oxpenditin-o." M’o 
shall show later on how far the ohjoct. was deemed .satis- 
factory hy the Corporation. Hut Mr. Naylor admitted 
that many of tho jirovisions in the chupter.s -i-okating to 
dniinage, wafer snjiply, huilding.s and ..^co.nitation *• aro 
strict perhaps, oven severe.” lie, lu, , he'””" ''Mmt 
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.should Koino of thorn ho ohjoctod to in thoHolGctComnuttec 
jvs unsuitcd to thn socinl nnd domoKtic conditions of the 
avonigc man in tho city, ho would ho ready and willing to 
modify them. 

A.s to tlio con.stitution of tho Municipality, Mr, Naylor 
informed his collcnguos that “ groat care ” had boon taheit 
in fmming Chapter IJ. which treats of tho sudject. The- 
rosjicctivo duties and powcr.s of tho Corporation, the 
Standing Committee and tho Coimnis«ionor wore so defined 
as to be "clear and free from ambiguity,” and as to the 
constitutional changes, ho added, that they were not of a 
radical character. He was not aware that any application 
had been made by tho mtepayers oi- b}’ the general public- 
for .any change. But with a view to assinulating the 
English models, ho had so far altered tho Town Council as 
to make it distribulo its work into Sub-Committees, “e.ach 
of which, with tho Municipal Commissioner as Chairman,, 
should have charge of one or more bi-nnclie.s of tlie e.vecntivo 
woi’k of tho Municipality.” As the fates would have it,, 
this alteration in the first draft, wliich was submitted 
to the Corpoiation, was disapproved of by a large majority.. 
But here it may be just ns rvell to allow Mr. Naylor to 
speak in his own words ; " This ^^ew commended itself to 

me, as being an important step in the direction of real 
self-government, and the first draft of tho Bill was densed 
to give effect to it. That draft proposed to deprive the- 
Commissioner of the sole executive authority, and to vest- 
such authority in Sub-Committees of the Town Council, of 
which the Commis.sioner would be the Chairman. The 
draft was referred by Government to the Corporation, for 
the favour of their opinion, but that body disapproved of 
the proposed change. Government did not press tho new 
departure, when those in whose interest it was suggested' 
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were un^^■iIling to accept it, and the Bill had therefore to be 
entirely recast.” It was luclij’ that it was recast, and that 
wiser counsel, suggested by experience and the condition of 
public life in Bombay, prevailed. For, otherudse, those 
Committees would have soon proved a huge failure and 
4Dbliged thoGovei'nment to abolish them by fresh legislation. 
But it will be asked why the Corpoi-ation disapproved of this 
p.ai’t of the scheme of a revised Municipal constitution. 
The answer may be given again in Mr. Na5dor’s own words. 
“It .apjieai’s that there does not exist in Bombay the class of 
gentlemen upon whom Municipal institutions in England 
so greatly depend — gentlemen who are both able and willing 
to devote a considemble share of their time and attention, 
without I'emuneration, or for comp.aratively little remuner- 
ation, to local public affairs, and to incui’ the responsibili- 
ty which participation in the conduct of such affairs neces- 
saril}' involves.” More ! It was pointed out that apart 
from the paucity of the right and proper men, the propo- 
sed Sub-Committees would have worked perfunctorily, 
with the net result that the Municipal Commissioner, as 
the Chairman of each, would have carried everything at 
his own sweet vdll, while the responsibility would have 
been in a large measure thrown on the members composing 
those Committees. Even jobbery was apprehended, and it 
was therefore wisely thought th.at such Committees might 
well be left alone. 

The amended sections of the constitution also con- 
templated curtailment i-ather than enlargement of the 
powers of the Corporation. It was simply to be a co- 
ordinate authority -ivith the Commissioner. It was not 
enacted, as is the case in the Act now, that the entire 
Municipal administration of the city should vest in the 
Corporation and in the Corporation alone. Mr. Naylor 
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was quite aware of the strong views held by the leading 
membei’s of the then Corporation on this vital question. 
Hence he was frank enough to say that he v?as “ not 
prepared ” to concur in all the allotments of authority in 
the Bill. “ It is very hkely,’’ observed he, “ that after 
interchange of views with the honourable members who 
will form the Select Committee, my opinion will change 
even in respect of some of the instances in which at present 
I think the Bill is right.” Lastly, it may be observed, that 
such was the adverse criticism pronounced in the leading 
press against the Bill, that Mr. Naylor, no doubt 
under inspiration from the authorities, endeavoured to 
becalm popular agitation by observing as follows : 
“ The Bill has been drawn with the full knowledge that it 
toII be very widely discussed by the public and b}’- the 
Corporation, and that many changes and improvements 
will be suggested before it is finally passed. I am not in- 
structed that it is the desire of the Government to adhere 
to any particular provisions of the Bill, if it can be shown 
that some other would be more suitable or more wozkable.’ 
The Government of Lord Reay, with such an experienced 
councillor as Sir Maxwell Melville, warned by the stormy 
vicissitudes which overtook the previous Act, piloted by the 
bigoted Mr. Tucker, were no doubt unwilling that their 
measure should share the same fate and that they should 
incur popular indignation. They were intent on concilia- 
ating rather than offending public opinion of the first city 
in India, and, therefore, acted wisely in keeping an open 
mind to accept such reasonable and practical suggestions as 
the experienced representatives of the public in the Coun- 
cil may deem proper to recommend. 


CHAPTER LV. 


I'llEXCnAXT CRITICISM OF MR. TERAXG — WAXTEB A STROXG 
EXECUTIVE HESrO.VSIBLE TO THE CORPORATIOX AX'D AX 
EXLIGHTEXED CORPORATIOX TO WATCH 
THE EXECUTIVE. 

M r. XAYLOR w.-is followed in his elaboi-ate intro- 
ductory .address by th.at “ heau sahreur of native 
intellectualism,” (to use the words of Mr. James Maclean) 
the accomplished and ver.satile Mr. Telang, whose untimely 
de.ath, in the veiy prime of manhood, is still so deeply 
lamented by the citizens of Bombay. He deemed the 
occasion so important and the measiu'e of such wide-reach- 
ing eflect, that he was impelled to make a few observations 
on the geneinl principles of the Bill. In the opinion of 
Mr. Telang, it was “ impossible to perceive ” how that 
measure, framed in the manner it was, could be said to 
harmonise with the views expressed by Mr. N.aylor regai'd- 
ing the success of JIunicipal Government, “ Looking at 
the Bill as a whole, I must sa^’,” remarked Mr. Telang, 
“ that I consider it to be a I’etrogiTide measure — so retro- 
grade, indeed, that if on voting I had to make my choice 
mei’ely between this Bill and the old law, I should unhesi- 
tatingly give my voice in favour of the law as it at present 
exists, with all its anomalies, its laxities of phraseology .and 
its conflicts of jurisdiction.” Those fully conversant with 
the details of the present enactment would be easily able 
to imagine for themselves from the observation just quoted 
to wh.at extent it must have been retrogi’ade. 
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Roforring to Mr. Naylor’.s reinavk about tlie wholesale- 
rejection by the Corj)ointion of the divci-s Executive Coin- 
mittoos of the Town Council, wliicli Ih.s own ingenuity,, 
combined with that of Mr. Ollivant, had devised, ilr. 
Telang observed that ho Avns fully jirepared to take his 
share of the rc.sj)onsibilit}‘ of that rejection. The positioji 
taken up bj' that body wa.s not only intelligible but extre- 
mely i-ational. He wa.s so dcepl)’ convinced of the then 
circumstances of Bombay and its society that he was quite- 
sure such committees could not have at all worked succe.ss- 
fully. They woidd have either proved obstructive to efli- 
cient executive action or a “ ])erfcct slmm and delusion, 
preventing responsibility being imposed upon the pei-son 
on whom it ought properly- to rest.” These were bnive- 
■words but their absolute accuracy could not be gainsaid. 

Next Mr. Telang disapproved of the pronsion which 
contemplated making the Commissioner a member of the- 
Corporation. It is indeed astonishing how such a section 
ever came to be thought of and included in the Bill. To- 
enfranchise the Executive .as a Councillor was to make that 
officer practically the ' jn'edominant partner and to toll the- 
death knell of that government which the citizens had for 
fifteen years managed, without official control, u-ith such 
consummate success. Observed IMr. Telang ; “ It seems to 
me that no sufficient reason has been shown, and none can 
be shown, why the position of the iilunicip.al Commissioner 
at the Corponation should be altered from what it is at- 
present. The true principle which ought to guide us is 
that the Municipal Commissioner should be merely the- 
head of the Municipal Executive. It will not do to make- 
him an integral member of that body.” The reason sug- 
gested for the proposal was that the Commissioner’s attend- 
ance was essential to answer queries. The principle under- 
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lying it iv.ts radical!}’ ivrong. It would never do, ai’gued' 
Mr. Telang, to mix up the head of the Executive with .‘v 
pui'ely deliberative body like the Corporation. The Hon. 
BTr. Mehta was not present in the Council at the first 
reading of the Bill ; but Mr. Telang stated that in this 
matter he had been in communication Avith him, and his 
idcAA's were generally the same as his own. 

Another serious objection Lay in a neAV section (379)' 
AA’hich had been introduced into the Bill to the eS'ect that 
whenever the Commissioner chose to certify to the presid- 
ing authority that a certain bu.siness should be finally 
disposed of .at once in priority to all others, the said- 
business should fortluA’ith be considered, Mr. Telang 
stoutly resisted giving such a whole-sale power to the Com- 
missioner. “ It comes to this,” s.aid he, “ th.at the Cor- 
poration is not to be trusted to decide whether a matter is 
so important that it should be disposed of by the members 
present on the occasion.” It was tantamount to a want of 
confidence in the Corporation and an unlimited trust in 
the Commissioner ! Mr, Telang likened the effect of the 
provision, if allowed to be carried, to “ Lord Protector 
Cromwell sending about their business the Commons of 
Gz’eat Britain.” 

The next objection refen-ed to the Joint School Board. 
The provision in I’egard to it was such that it bound that 
Boai’d hand and foot to GoA’ernment rules altogether in 
the matter of primary educ.ation. As an ardent advocate 
of the adAmncement of elementary instruetion in the city, 
Mr. Telang strongly resented the provision, and his 
remarks on this subject desei-ve to be fully recalled at this 
juncture, when it is known that even till late the Joint School 
Board AZ'as greatly hamjjered by the precious rule.vn^he 
Department of Public Instruction, “ I do’ not 
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Oovernment grant in aid rules to be the ne, plus ultra of 
educational wisdom. The Corporation may, perhaps, be able 
to suggest alterations and improvements in them. But if 
we cannot, as we frequently cannot, get Government to see 
as we do, I do not understand why we should nevertheless be 
entirely bound by the rules made by Government. This 
provision, therefore, seems to be in itself unjustifiable, and 
it also betokens a want of confidence in the Corporation.” 

Mr. Telang next directed his well-reasoned criticism 
against the provision which prescribed the obligatory and 
discretionary duties of the Corporation, after pointing out 
the many inconsistencies of this clause with other clauses 
•of the Bill, such as those relating to sewers, drains, water- 
works and so forth. In the opinion of that gentleman the 
keynote of the entire measure was to be sounded in that 
■clause. The result of it is that the one municipal autho- 
rity whose powers are deliberately left indefinite in the 
Bill is the Municipal Commissioner,” yet it is his powers, 
'before all others, that ought to be strictly defined.” This 
was well said. Mr. Telang only echoed the opinion of the 
Corporation of the day on the clause. He fui’ther remark- 
ed that if any authority within the Municipality ought to 
be omnipotent, it should be the Corporation. Thanks to him 
and the Hon. Sir P. M. Mehta, especially to the latter, the 
supreme authority of that body was eventually asserted 
■and recognised in the Act. But on this point we shall 
•dilate at length later on.. Suffice it to say, . Mr. Telang 
traversed in brief many other sections of tlie Bill, sanitaiy 
•ones particularly. He also animadverted from the Lawyer’s 
point of view on the penalty clause which he wished to be 
•aarefully reconsidered. He reiterated his opinion that the 
Bill was of a most retrograde character, and laid in a nut- 
shell before his colleagues his “ beau ideal ” of what 
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l^Iimicipnl Government in the citj* should be, namely, “ a 
strong executive responsible to the Corporation, and an 
enlightened Corporation watchful over its executive.” 
Local Self-government is a sham if no trust is reposed 
either in the Coi’poi*ation or the Town Council. If popular 
Government cannot be trusted to cope with all the neces- 
sities of that pre-eminent position, let us abolish the Muni- 
cipality altogether, and let us have a stong administration 
and rule bj’ means of the Governor-in-Council.” This 
vigorous opinion tells us of the intense depth of the feel- 
ing prevalent at the time among the most enlightened and 
leading gentlemen of the city with regard to the extremely 
i-e-actionary nature of the Bill. But the strong words of 
the strongest member of the Council were not lost upon 
that body. It made a profound impression on the mem- 
bers of the Government who were obliged eventually to 
give way. 



OilAPTEIl LVJ. 


ciirnoisM ON run him. hy otijkii Mr.Mni:n.s and r 
ujiiD ukay’s nnrKsci: or ms fiovi:iiN'Mi;s-T. 

'^r'lIE Advociite-Gcncrnl, Mr. Lrithiiin, sjioiiking from a 
X citizon’ii point of vinw regardoil tin; l^ili on the 
whole as an “ oxtroinoly satisfactory measure,” Erom the 
“ liniitecl ” attention ho had been able to give to the Bill, 
it seemed to him to bo “ most logical in its arrangement, 
lucid in its composition, and in its matter well adapted to 
the conditions and requirements of life in Bombay.” This, 
indeed, was rather too optimistic a view to take of a 
measure when those prn«»tically acquainted with the work- 
ing of Act III, of 1872 unanimously condemned it as a 
backward piece of legislation. So far as the Bill con- 
templated the repeal of tlio previously existing cluster 
of eleven enactments, which, according to the Advocate- 
Genei’al, were “ a perfect chaos of inconsistencies — re- 
positories, in fact, of legal conundrums," and which gave 
substantial occupation to members of his profession, nothing 
could be said. It was good that the old Acts were swept 
.away by the now piece of legislation. We may also agree 
with the Advoc-ate-General as to the symmetry and design 
displayed by the accomplished draftsman. But it was the 
language of inexperience of the practical working of the 
old Act which g.ave expression to the thought that the 
Bill was “well adapted to the conditions and requirements 
of life in Bombay.” It was oYving to the patent fact (so 
ably pointed out in the exhaustive speech of Mr. Telang) 
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•fclmt it did not contain the conditions and requirements 
•suited to the progress which the citizens of Bombay had 
■creditably made in the management of local aflairs 
that it was pronounced “ retrogmde ” [in its character. 
The Hon’hle IMr. James, when introducing, some years 
ago, the District Municipalities Bill in the local Legislative 
■Council, magniloquentl}' referred to the man}' provisions 


•of that enactment of a progress both in the powers of the 
Municipalities and in their constitutional privileges, when, 
as a matter of fact, they wei'o almost curtailed. That was 
no doubt “progress ” of a kind — a progi-ess backwai-d, and 
an attempt to set back the hand of the dial. The Hon’ble 
Mr. N. G. Chandavai-kar wn.s so far puzzled by the remarks 
of Mr. James that lie boldly inquired where lay the germs 
of the progress referred to. On liis part, he was obliged 
to confess that what was euphemiously charactei'ised ns 
progress was simply reti-ogrcssion. That was e.vactly the 
■opinion expressed by membei's of tlic Munici 2 vil Corjio- 
lution of 1887 and other enlightened rateiiayei’s in the 
city as to the symmetrical handwork of Mr. Naylor which 
had so charmed the inexperienced Advocate-General. That 
that officer w.as wrong and that the Corporation and the 
■public were right w.as conclusively demonstrated when, in 
the Select Committee, the .symmetrical work of Mr. 


Naylor had almo.st wholly to be i-ecist by the dry hsbt of 
the public criticism which was passed on the original 
measiu-e. Even 2.o yeai-s ago a certain class of oim 
citizens, who had no knowledge" or next to no knon-ledge of 
the good, solid, hard work done by the Corjwmtion, was 
not slow to indulge in the same cjint in which ad nausMin 
a similar class in the city indulges to-day, namely, too 
much talk. It is indeed .astonishing that men of culture, 
otherwise b'asiness-Iike and pmctic.al^dj^"^'^ 
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simple fact that in all "walks of life, from the highest to- 
the lowest, in the most solemn and dignified of legislative- 
and other assemblies, in the law courts, in the merchant’s 
office, the bank parlour, and elsewhere, no business could 
be satisfactorily transacted without a fair and reasonable- 
amount of talk. Why, when reforms are pressing, do our' 
pressmen talk, and talk eternally, from . day to day, and 
week after week, till the subject under discussion has 
received satisfactory treatment ! Of course, excess of talk,, 
talk for talking’s sake, ■ without rhyme or reason, is 
certainly to be deprecated. That, indeed, is an abuse of 
debate or discussion. But to assert wholesale that a 
Corporation is a talking machine and that it must there- 
fore be proscribed is to use the language of the impractical 
and the unreasonable. Talk, whether sublime, and eloquent, 
whether good or bad, whether indifferent or humdrum, is- 
primarily essential in all deliberative assemblies, if anj-- 
thing like a reasonable solution of many an intricate- 
question is to be arrived at in a business-like way. It. 
■would be ridiculous to conceive of mute or automatic- 
parliaments, Municipal Corporations and Legislative Coun- 
cils, and hence the Advocate-General was talking without 
his text when he, in a talkative mood himself, stated that 
in the Bombay Corporation “ there has often been a great 
deal more talk than real work.” But he had not much to' 
say in reply to the trenchant criticisms of Mr. Telang. As 
to the sub-Gommittees which were to be presided over by 
the Commissioner, he had only to remark that he would 
have been inclined to support the scheme of Committees 
■with executive powers, but he “shoiild have done so Avith 
considerable misgi"nngs.” This in reality was giving away 
the whole case in support of the measure to which he 
-\yanted to give his hearty concurrence. For it 'iVas this 
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part of the constitution which hopelessly broke down in 
the Select Oommittee. 

The Honourable Sir Maxwell Mehulle, than whom we 
have not bad a more level-headed, judicial and statesman- 
like member of the Council of the Bombay Government 
for many a year, followed the Advocate-General, observing’ 
that he did not think vdth Mr. Telang that the Bill was 
so “ monstrous ” a measure as he described it. The 
Coi’poration and the Town Council were not “ attenuated 
of their powers and privileges ” as asserted by that legis- 
lator. After a few remarks touching the appointment of 
a Deput}' Commissioner, Sir Maxwell resumed his seat. 

The President, in winding up the debate on the first- 
reading, regretted that the Committee clauses were un- 
ceremoniously checked out by the Corporation. “ That 
proposal was made by Government,” said Lord Reay, “ in 
real earnest, and as far as I am concerned with a sincere 
wish that the experiment should have a fail’ trial and I 
may add — pei'haps because I have not been so long in the 
Presidency as the Honourable the Advocate-General — 
nithout an}' misgiHng.” He would not criticise the reasons 
which led to their rejection; but under those circum- 
stances Mr. Telang could not lay at the door of the Govern- 
ment the chai'ge of having displayed a retrograde dis- 
position towards the Bill. “ Government,” said he, “ ivas so 
progi’essive that the Corporation was not prepared to follow 
it. I am not contending that the diffidence of the Corpo- 
ration was unwise. But our original ofier should guaran- 
tee us from any taunt that we are imbued with retrograde- 
proclivities.” Evidently, the Government had been touched 
in its tenderest p.art, and a Governor, who had come with 
the reputation of a philosophical Radical of a pronounced 
type could not sit quiet, and be rep’''~^-'ed for his re- 
21 
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actionary tendencies in the matter of local self-government. 
But it ivas pretty freely known from the strong attitude 
taken by the Corporation and the influential public at 
large, that the Government would not persevere ivith many 
of the objectionable sections of the Bill which imre admit- 
tedly retrograde, compared with those in the Act which 
were to be superseded, and that the Select Committee 
would be the golden bridge across which it will voluntarily 
retire with grace. 



CHAPTKIJ I.VII. 
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olU)'.<TI<iS',MlJ,]; -i:<TlfiN“ l.V illi; ( nN-f-TlTl TION’ 

70 ‘■ri’.or.iMVArr. thi; i oiu'ctiiATiov lo tid: < 

^pin: jioiiit {<> v.'liii’lj till- (.'(»|u)r.it ion lirow tlio 

X litti-ntii'M Ilf till- l.i-iiii-l.'ittifi- li.til ri-fi-iv-nco to tlio 
jsov..-!' I ' -- ntinily jii'co‘-'-:ii Y for it to olit.iin infonnulitin on 
;-li tA-i-hniivil iinittir.-i from tin* l»-’'t t-oiircc-- nnd to t.-iki- tlio 
Uc^! ojiinion-'. imwi-r ••vov n-'l:i'<l for on tlip "round 

tlri*. thmiu'li information Iw- olitoinaldo from tlio 

Commi- -ioni r, that (-tliror ronld not h-- mnsiili-rcd !^^ “ tlie 
lir-t onthority " on aiicli iiiatli-n-;. In fort, tlm I’oipnrat ion 
nr^i'd that “ it. is iiujio' -ihlo for tin- (.'oinmiv-iom-r, whoi-o 
own information i-- M-rond-liaiid, to li<- ns r.ipahlr n.s tlio.se 
wlio'-i- worl: it is to di-al with tin- stihjccls tinder disciiK- 
•-ioii." 'J’jii' {-'iiijioration did not olijert to the Coninii.s- 
sioner hi-in;; allotvi.-d the same right' to sjit-alc as a nienihor; 
1ml it. tlioiight, that, it tvould he heller if ho were, also* 
jilacCid in till! same |iosilion, and siinjdy hound to give in- 
formation when n-ijtiired, in the sunn- manner, a.sanyothei- 
i-xoctit.ive ollicer. It further rejmdiated the viotv taken hy 
tin' Select Committee that memhors wore apt to form con- 
ehi.'-ions on ineorrert or disUirted or exaggerated data. 

JJata on which tins Council act,’’ stiid tins Corpoiation, 
“ !U(- data provided hy the executive, nnd if in the. midst 
of argument an exaggerated stsitoment were made, it could 
he corrected !)}• those in charge of the proisosition. E.xixs- 
rience, howevc-r, hn.s not shown (hat (ho Coi-ponition form 
conclusions: on exaggerated .sLatements, not even wheix 
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they have been made by the Commissioner himself, witht 
the weight attached to his speech as being that • of the- 
principal executive officer.” The Corporation could not. 
understand how the Select Committee could be consistent 
as regards the power and responsibility of the Commis- 
sioner, when in one breatli they speak of him as an execu- 
tive officer only, and in another treat him as an adminis- 
trative officer independent of the Corporation he senses. 

Next, the section appertaining to the appointment of 
a Deputy Municipal Commissioner was greatly objected to. 
If the Commissioner were an active and energetic officer,, 
who was not prone to leave his everj’-day work in ar-rears,. 
there could be no necessitj' whatever for a Deputy. It 
was, again, giving a further i^ece of patronage — his ap- 
pointment — in the hands of Government. If there was 
any cogent reason shown that the creation of the appoint- 
ment was essential in the interest of the public, then, the 
Corporation urged, it should be left open to it to do the 
needful. Otheruuse the arrangement was arbitraiy. 

Next, the Coiporation was so jealous of its own inde- 
j)endent authority and power that it strongly objected to 
any ari’angement such as would entitle the Government to 
consult with the Commissioner loHhout the intervention of 
the governing body. By all means let the Goveniment 
obtain all legitimate information to which it may be en- 
titled ; but let that information be obtained through the- 
Corporation and Corporation alone. The Select Committee- 
not only paid no attention to this important constitutional' 
point, but aggravated the mischief by making an addition 
to the section applying thereto, that any Municipal autho- 
rity on being called upon by Government may supply 
whatever information was wanted ! This was like lea\-ing 
-too much in the hands of the Government and the arrange- 
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incut u’rt-i fnuiglit. with (ho gi-cnlc^t mischief to the imlo- 
jvnih'ucc !in<l supremo nutlmnty of tho (Jorpointion. The 
scutcuro in which tlrat body ohjccto<l to tho mischievous 
s<>c;itin may ns well he (piotofl, to <h’mmist.ratc how tightly 
the dovermnont ha<l tri'sl in tho Hill to draw tho coixlon 
mjind the jinwcrs of tlio Coi'ponition ami how it had loft 
iiiimit-aWe power open to it.'Olf. “ The (Jm-^Hwation most 
stmngly ohjerted to information Is-ing given to fiovnrn- 
nu'ut without, their n)i]m'val or their having the chance of 
statiiu; wliethf'r they consider if accunitc. and still more 
strongly do tlmy ohject to any nnthonty snhordinate to 
theni advising Gov.'rnmcnt \i-Uhnu( (Irlr and 

(Uitoyenf'tic to ilrir n'nr." The reader 
will at once ixureive the <langcr appn'hendisl, and rightly 
ajipi'i-hemhxl, hy the l'or|sir.vtion, in the words we liiivo 
emphasised. 

Tlieia; was another elause in the Hill as ainendc<l hy 
tin' tridect Commit te(!_ that tin' Munieipal Commissioner 
slioidd he ri member of the l*<u-f Trust, and aKo a inemhor 
of the 1 /real Legislative Council! (,)n both points tho 
•Coi-jiomtion ('Npn'ssed its disapproval of thi> propo.sod 
annngement on the nvasonahle ground that in the interest 
of the Mnnicipalit.y the Commissioner -shotdd devote hi.s 
'.vhole time and attention to his proiK’r work. It wn.s 
•poiiitctl out that, in nominating the Commissioner to net 
as a Port 'J'rnstee, the fJovenimont was contmvoning Sec- 
tion l.l («) of Act III of 1872. The very fact of its nt- 
tempting in the new legislation to make provision for tho 
appointment of the Commissioner .as a ineinbor of tho Port 
Trust, conclusively demonstr.ited the illegality of its pre- 
vious action. Tho Corpomtion had another grievance of a 
similar character. “ The Government," it observed, “ also 
avithout any refcronco to the Corpomtion appointed hinx 
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(the Commissioner) a member' of the Bombay Extension, 
Committee. The Corporation object to Government ap- 
pointing an)’ oflicer paid bj- them to qny post rvithout 
their express concurrence ; they cannot admit that airy 
person not elected by them can be con.sidered as represent- 
ing them.” Brrt its vemonsti-ance against the Commis- 
sioner becoming a member of the Legislative Council was- 
even more emphatic and just. “ On the Legislative Coun- 
cil, the Corporation are of opinion that the Commi.ssioner 
V’Oirld not in any rv.ay represent them, but voukl probably 
oppose them (as illustrated b)’ the original draft of the- 
Bill), and his position ns a member of that body rvould 
tend to obscux-e in his mind the fact that he v:us a sitbordi- 
nafe of the MwiicipaliUj: Happily this clause had to be 
eventually abandoned. But since then the City Improve- 
ment Act has come into operation, and under one of its 
provisions, the Commissioner is made an ex-officio member 
of the Board. Tliis is again an anoraal)’ against vliich,. 
however, it is a matter of regret the Corporation did irot 
raise its voice. However, it is not much to blame. The- 
draft Bill of the Improvement Act did not come into the- 
possession of the Corporation till it was pi’actically intro- 
duced into the Legislative Council when its many ill-drafted' 
and ambiguous provisions had to be hastily considered. If 
there are four representatives of the Corporation on the- 
Board to I’epresent the views of that body, where was the- 
justification for nominating the Miuiicipa! Commissioner %' 
And -whom does he represent 1 If the Corporation, then- 
he is bound to trrge the mews of the Corporation, But 
the plain fact is that he sits at the Board as an indepen- 
dent oiEcer by virtue of Iris office and often votes in- 
opposition to the views of the Coi'poration. Two- 
latest instances may be here I’eferred to. The Gorporationv 
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STUONO riGiiT ron thk coxTiiojjiEn of accouxts, 

Avno snouiiD he jxdkfexdext or the coM.MlssIox^nl. 

A ANOTHER constitutional point wliich gi-eatly vexed the 
xx inemboi's of tbo Corpoi-ation of 1 887 was the provi- 
sion embodied in Section Go (6) of tho Select Committee's 
rornsod Bill, tliat tlio Commissioner shall not bo bound to 
comply with any requisition if ho shall certify that, in his 
opinion, it would be prejudicial. The provi-sion wa-s deem- 
ed undesirable. The Corpoi-ation had no objection to 
negotiations concerning loans and such kindred matters 
being kept confidential, but had verj’ great objections to 
the withholding by tho Commissioner of correspondence 
which could do no harm or ])rcju<lice the inteiests of the 
^Municipality in any way. To tho argument urged in tho 
report of the Select Committee that tho Commissioner was 
most unlikely to cortif}' in writing that he was unwilling to 
produce the correspondence without good and weighty re.a- 
son, tho Corpoi-ation replied that it was unusual, in the 
first instance, to legislate on such a matter at all, and in 
the second instance, tho power proposed to be given was 
liable to bo abused, A Commissioner, of a headstrong 
ehai-acter, might, for his own purposes, dofj’ tho Corpoi-a- 
tion and withhold con-esiiondence which, if produced, might 
invite strong criticism, if not rebuke. While there was 
much in the objections i-aised, it seemed as if that body 
only considered the m.atter from its own point of view. It 
entirely escaped the Corpoi-ation that at times there may 
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be members of that body who, for theii* own personal or 
•other interests, as distinguished from purely public inter- 
■ests, might abuse their own privilege and bring harm to 
"the jMunieipality, were there no such provision as was 
inserted. This was the other side of the question. Any- 
Ijpw, the Corporation of the day had possibly no such pre- 
science as to conceive its successors being cast in a differ- 
ent mould from theirs — successors who might on any and 
-every occasion demand production of correspondence with- 
out good or sufficient reason. Judging from certain very 
recent events of this nature, it is indeed clear that the 
Legislature had exercised on the whole a wise discretion in 
retaining this section for the safety of the Corporation itself. 

Equally captious was the objection of the Corpoi-ation 
to raise the maximum salaa-y of the Commissioner to 
Es. 3,000. Even in 1887 that body was not unaware of 
•the growing work of the Municipality in all its branches 
and of the difficulty of Government in securing for it a 
really competent and able civilian to conduct the duties of 
■Commissioner. The labourer is worthy of his hii-e. And 
it would have been a fatal economy had the maximum 
-salary been fixed at Rs. 2,500. But, corponite bodies 
-everywhere are eccentric. At times their conscience 
-grows extremelj’’ economical. "While this temper lasts, it 
keeps one of its eyes shut and views all things in that 
-condition. All reasonable proposals, involving lai'ger ex- 
penditure, are then thrown out. At other rimes it gets 
unto fits of exti’avagance .and pusses sve-rwthing, be the 
proposals ever so fantastic or useless cr improvident. A 
•Commissioner, who knew well the ■wenk and sti-ons points 
.of a Corporation, could pL\v it off -very easOv. The rro- 
-gress of municipal administration since 1 8SS has cetn-'ur 
•strated the wisdom of the maximum salary. The fsrt tr^^ 
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Corporation had only a few }"ears ago to move the Legis- 
lature to increase the salary of the Health Officer and the 
Hxecutive Engineer and provide pension for them, owing^ 
to the difficult}’ of getting the right sort of men needed for 
the safety of public health and public works of great 
magnitude in the city, shows clearly the multiplication pf‘ 
the work which is going foi’ward everj'where. 

The Coi'poration was greatly insistent on defining in 
the Act that the Commissioner was subordinate to it, and 
that he was in all cases, without exception, bound to carry 
out its wishes. It urged that it was necessaiy “ there- 
should be ho loophole in the Bill,” but that it must be- 
“ clearly” stated that the Commissioner should “ implicitlj’’ 
obey the orders issued to him by the Corporation, and that- 
the Corporation has absolute power to give such orders on 
all matters of generalpolicy or of important public interest.”' 

Hext, it was urged, that both the Health Officer and 
the Executive Engineer should be deemed to be “ subordi- 
nated,” and that, as such, the Corporation would be em- 
powered to call for reports from them as well as to sum- 
mon them at meetings -when it may be necessary to ques- 
tion them. This work has' been partially met. The two- 
officers, when summoned at a meeting of the Committee- 
of -the Corporation or the Standing Committee, are bound 
to attend and offer such explanations as may be necessary.. 
But as far as the Corporation itself is concerned, the Legis- 
lature has wisely ruled that all answers necessary to be- 
obtained from the two officers should only be obtained; 
through the Commissioner. 

There was repeated demand for a Controller of accounts- 
in the proper sense of the term. The Corporation remark-, 
ed, “ the person controlling should not be subordinate to- 
the person whose accounts he controls.” That was a sound; 
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inaxiiii to nvfio. l>ut CoiimussioncTf- foiiml liy oxi)eiiriire 
thnt without till' coutroni'r hi'iii^ llu-ir suhoriliniite tlioy 
couM not <1(1 imu’h. 'I'lioy invnriiihly niincd at kooi'in;T tho 
controller under th(.-ir tlmiuh. In the former Act the jier- 
jmn wa.x (xilhal ** Controller," hut. ok the Select Commit t<‘e 
»o1iM'rv('il, lie controlled nothini:, and the title was, there- 
fujvi. nii*;Ieadinf,'. In lla’ Hill, they ahaiidoned the word 
and ruh'-tituteii for it Chief Accountant. Tlte Coi'iionition 
demurn*'! to the arinn^ieunuit, as it ju-aetically made tlr* 
hi'ail of the linanei" deiiartment a .suhordinate of the C'om- 
ini'-'-ioner, when he should he madi* inde|iendent of him : 
“ L<'t the head accountant." ,^aid the Corpoiation, “ he n 
f-er\‘ant of the Commis'-ionei-,” hut tlu'y insisted tlmt the 
aa-ounts of the Commi'-sioner, his accountant, or any one 
che. must he (Yuitrollcil .anil ti}.;htly controlleil hy an inde- 
jiendi'ut oniciu' — call him Controller or wliat you will. In 
juinport of this jirojiosal, the Corporation hrouftht many a 
cogent, argument. In tla* Scdect Committee Mr. Mehta 
had in vain demanded this healthy change. Even some 
of the jiuhlie hodii-s who memorialised the ftovernment on 
the subject, si wngly urged that the Controller should ho 
an ofliri’r diri-etly risponsihle to the Coiiionition and to 
none else. Hut on this tojiic the oiliei.'il majority of the 
Legislative had made up their mind not to give in. It i.c 
indiV'd a matter of regi-et that such had been the ca.se. In 
ve.ality, it wa.s illogical on the )wrt. of that authority, to 
make the Health Oflicer and the E.vecutlve Engineer indo- 
liondent, and yet refu.se to make the Controller, who had 
really tho finances of tho CorjKuution to check and control,, 
independent of the chief executive. Hero i.s one great 
hlot on the pros(*nt lifunicipal constitution, which it will 
he tho duty of the Corpoi-ation, whenever the next oppor- 
tunity for the amendment of the Act presented it.«olf, to- 
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remove by all means in its power. The revenue of the 
Municipality has mounted up to a crore and more, and it is 
•right that the Corporation should be more and more jealous 
of its finance so that nothing may go wrong. The Corpora- 
tion should be its o^vn watch-dog. This duty cannot be 
■efficiently dischai-ged till it has at its elbow an independent, 
-official who really controls its finances as Colonel Thacker 
so ably did during the first two years of the existence of 
the Municipality. 



CHAPTKll LIX. 


, oTtiitn oiur.cTioNAiit.v. rr.ovisiON's .wn Tin; coiironATioN'.s 
r.Mi'HATic iNsisTr.Nf i; os Tiir.in itr.MovAT,. 

I K the Cor|*onitioti, howcvor. was ttnhicky in it« ronton- 
lion for tlic ojUKiintniont. of n Controller of Accounts 
\vlu» shonltl l>c entirely itnlejxMnlont of the Chief Kscentivc, 
it \vns nhle to nehit-ve success in Another direction. The 
Gov<Tninent. ntt.ieh'sl n) nnieh foith to the audit of Muni- 
cijinl iiccounts when uiulortaUen hy the prodigies of its oven 
depfirtinent, that it hud jit first refused to modify the sec- 
tion of the Hill relating to Mujueipal auditors. In its >t>- 
pi-esent-'ition the Corpomtion reitenited its foi-mer opinion 
with ivgard to the selection of these oflictu's being entirely 
left in its Imnds. It. reninrhed that it did “not agia'O with 
the arguments jnit fonvard hy the nuijorily of the Select 
Committee in pan. -IG of their jx'jiort, that the appoint- 
ment of the luiditors hy Covenunent. would he a siirer 
guarantee of their fitness and imjeirtiality, or wotdd ho 
moix' satisfactory to Municipal dehenture holdei-s or the 
citir.en. The Corpoi-ation, thenfore, adhere to their for- 
mer o'pinion that the power of appointing these oflicei's 
shoidd Is* loft in their hands.” Eventually the Govern- 
ment had to give way. 

Coming to the Hudget, the Corpomtion had made 
sundry suggestions, arising fioiu its previous experience. 
Some of the important ones may, thcjvfoic, he briefly 
i-efoiTod to here. Cousidenhle difliculty had been expe- 
rienced more than once under the opowtion of the old Act 
ns to i-efe.rring hack to the Town Council a particular itemt 
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of tho Imdgot fof 1»y v/ay of rtr'liiction of 

tiio umount ovigiunlly fslinmlotl. It wn;-, nrgo'l that tlio 
{,!())-|ioi!ition liiid ilu* jiowcr only to rofor hack flie wliole 
hudgi't , hut oot any particnJnr it«>in5 thereof. Next, there 
^v^l« the wholesome sugge-'tion that imexjiendcl jiortioiiK of 
hndget- gnvntK nhonld lapse and hccome part- of the nvnila- 
hle surplus with whi<'h the Town Council have to deal in 
the next hndge.t, In ollVring this stjegcstioti the Corposn- 
tion had wisely followial n jirnctice ohtainahle in .all dejwrt- 
ments of the Btate, and whiidi is rigidly insisted upon hy 
the I'inance IVpartinont of the rjovernmtmt of India its/df. 
The (.'orporation tliorefore contended that the Hill shotdd 
contain the provision einhodying the pnictice in vogue in 
-Clovcrnment <lep;vrt.nicnts. 

Next, there wn.s a considetnhle ditlcronce of opinion 
hotwoen the Government and the Corpomtion touching 
the inanagomont of hospitals and elementary schools in the 
city. The city fathers, at any rate the majority of them, 
held that this was be^’ond the .scope of M mneipul adminis- 
tration — an opinion which w.a.s not entertained by most of 
the civilised Mnnicipnlities of the world. However, seeing 
that the Government was sti-ong on this point, they at 
last agi'occl ns to the adN'isability of ha\dng power to conti-i- 
bnte towards educational and medical progress, provided 
its ropresent.atives wex’O allowed seats on the management 
of the boards, .and that the amount of the contribution was 
a fixed one. It is needless, however, to say that as far as 
medicixl relief in the tomi is concerned, the iMnnicipality 
till very recently had only a voluntary obligation. It was 
in no way bound to administer an^' such relief. It had all 
through these year-s rightly insisted on the Government of 
Bombay faithfully carrying out the principles laid domi in 
the Government of India Resolution of 18th May, .1882, 
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which it was obliged to accept, namely, that the Munici- 
pality .should take over all medical relief, when the Govern- 
ment 'hands over equiv.aleut receipts to that body. But 
somehow or other the Government had till late failed 
to carry' out its earl}’’ promise, and baulked all attempts 
inade from time to time by the Corpoi-ation to take all 
medical relief in its charge on ecjuivalent receipts being 
found for it. 2vo. The Government has insidiouslj- tried 
to shift in an indirect manner certain medical charges 
properl}' to be defrayed by Government, on the Munici- 
pality, and 3'et to keep a firm hold on the public ho.spitals. 
But the Corporation had been equally strong in resisting 
this kind of encroachment on its funds. Once or twice 
Govei'nment took advantage of its constitutional powers 
and stopped for three months the contribution towards the 
maintenance of the Gokuldas Tejpal Hosjiital. Many 
years ago an attempt was made to get more than Ks. 36,000 
from the Municipality but the attempt failed, and since 
then the whole question of medical relief had to be brought 
once more to the front. A committee w.as appointed by 
Lord Lamington to go into the whole question whereby 
j\Iedical relief should be undertaken by the Municipality 
and Police charges entirely by the Government. The 
subject of primary education in the city was to be wholly 
undertaken by the Corporation on the Government making 
available equivalent receipts. Happily owing to the keen 
solicitude of Lord Lamington to bring to a mutually satis- 
factory settlement the long pending controversy on these 
vital subjects the Corporation was able, with Sir P. M. 
Mehta as its most faithful .and independent representative 
of the Committee specially appointed for the pm-pose, to 
arrive at an .amicable undex’standing and the arrangement 
■was ratified by the Legislature in 1907 whereby the 
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Municipality undertook Medical relief and primat}' eiiuca- 
tion, under well defined limitation, and the Government- 
the objectionable charges of the city police which all ovei'- 
India have for years been defrayed by Government. 

The Corporation had also taken objection to the licen- 
sing of architects and surveyoi's. Here, again, that body 
displayed less than its usual sagacity. Subsequent events 
have demonstrated conclusively that the Government was- 
right in insisting upon architects and surveyors taking out- 
licenses. Having regard to the fact that there has sprung 
up in the city a class of building contractors whose princi- 
pal business is to erect jerry-built chawls at the least cost,, 
irrespective of the laws of public health and life, and earn 
the fattest rents from their luckless tenants, the clause 
regarding the licensing of architects and surveyors cannot 
be said to be unwise. 

It is superfluous to refer to the many other objections 
taken to the Bill by the Coi'poration. Suffice it to say 
that it considered the Bill, as moulded by the Select Com- 
mittee, “too long.” It was objected to because “it enters into- 
too numerous details, many of which could have been well 
left to be considered as by-laws, and that it is a Bill which 
from its intricacy mil be very vexatious to the people who 
have to interpret its sections.” Again, speaking on the 
whole Bill and the tenor thereof, the Corporation could 
not help declaring that the Commissioner was stUl left so- 
much authority as would be prejudicial to the smooth and' 
efficient working of self-government in the city. It was 
greatly irritated at the absolute powers vested in that 
officer. So here was its Parthian shot at the Select Com- 
mittee. “ There appeal’s to run through the whole Bill a 
view which is objectionable and false in principle, viz., that 
the first and most important authonty is the Commissioner,. 
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nest, but far below, are the Standing Committee, and last 
the Council, whose duty it is simplj’' to grant a certain 
sum of money and then to remain silent. All provisions of 
this nature must be expunged before the Bill can be con- 
sidered at all satisfactory.” We shall show when we refer 
to the discussions which took place in the open Legislative 
Council on the second reading of the Bill how far the popular 
representatives thereat snccessfullj’’ strove to modify the 
important constitutional sections so as to gladden the heart 
of the Corporation and make that body supreme above the 
two other authorities in the municipal administration of the 
City. The Corporation \vished that the Bill should be so modi- 
fied as to enable competent representatives of all important 
interests, such as land, commerce, arts, law, medicine, 
engineering, and so forth, to enter the Corporation and 
take an active and honourable part in the government of the 
city. “ Let this Bill,” said the Corporation in the conclud- 
ing paragraph of its representation, “ be one which wll 
tempt such men to join, let it be one which will place 
the Council in such a position that it shall be an honour ta 
serve on it, and the Corporation have no fear that the 
Government will have cause to repent such a step, but on 
the contrary, believe that the rapid improvement of the 
city and the increasing welfai-e, advancement and enlighten- 
ment of the citizens will give Government goo^ cause to 
be proud of the wisdom, justice and foresight that led 
^them to place confidence in the people and power in the 
hands of their representatives.” 


22 
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TKK Rll.t. AS IT iniKIU.'KI) CONSIDKISAHr.Y TOK THE HETTEIt 
rnoM THE sr.r.Ef.T committee. 

W E have eixlciivoui-od to give ns succinctly ns jiossible 
the views held by the Corimnition on the Municipnl 
liill ns it emei-god from the hands of the members compos- 
ing the Select Committee, Wo now tninsfcr the .scone 
from the hail of the Corpoi-.ition to the Council Chamber. 
The second re.nding c.nmo on for hearing nnd di.«cu.s.sion on 
7th March, 1888, nnd it may bo ju.st ns well to i-ec.all the 
namc.s of the mombor.s avIio composed the Legi.slnture of 
the day. Of cour.so. Lord Re.ay presided as the Govcnioi* 
of Bomba)’. Sir lifaxwoll iMclmlle had, to the extreme 
I’Cgrct of all, been gathered to the majority since the date 
of the introduction of the Bill. A more capable, liberal- 
minded and judicial member of Coimcil, Bomb.ay has not 
had the good fortune to boast of, since his lamentable 
death. Conspicuous as his stex-ling qualities were on the 
Bench of the High Court, they were indeed more conspicu- 
ous in the Council room. His death at this juncture was a 
_great loss, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Raymond West took his 
place. He, a worthy successor, has also been dead some 
three year’s past, deeply lamented by all who knew him ns , 
a, conscientious Judge and jurist and an able member of 
Government. The revenue member was Mr. Richey, while 
the other additional members were Mr. Latham the Advo- 
cate General, Mr. Telang, Mr. (now Sir Fi-ank) Adam, 
Mr. Naylor, Mr. Barve, and last, though by no means the 
least important, Mr. (now Sir) P. M. Mehta. 
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Mr. Naj’lor opened tbe proceedings ^vitll an excellent 
^ireamble wbicb it is essential we should partly reproduce 
in bis own words albeit tinged witb optimism. 'Whatever 
his views, there cannot be any doubt that the)' were con- 
•scientionsly entertained. He was an oflicial possessed of 
great broad-mindedness and always open to conviction. 
■ Those who worked with him in the Select Committee have 
nothing but unqualified pmise for this particular trait of 
his character which stands in marked contrast with the 
narrow-mindedness and obstinacy of some of the lattei- day- 
race of Councillors whom we have known. ]\Ir. Naylor 
began by observing that the Bill was very carefully con- 
sidered and amended by the Select Committee appointed 
by the Council for the purpose. 

“ The result of their labours,” he said, “ is before us 
in the shape of an unusu.ally lengthy report and of an 
amended Bill wliich beai's evidence on every page of it of 
the thoroughness of the Committee’s work. The lamented 
death of Sir INIaxwell reduced the number of the Select 
■Committee from six to five, and it is a circumstance 
worthy of mention that of the five membei's of the Com- 
mittee who remained, the majority were Indian gentlemen. 

“ This is, I believe, the first occasion in the history 
of this Council on which this has occtirmi. Anotlicr liappy 
feature of the composition of the Select Committee i.s, that 
of the three Indian gentlemen who, "ith tlie Acting- 
Advocate- General (Mr. MacpJiej-son) and myself, const- 
ituted it, one was a Hindu, one a .tfahomedan and the tIJr.: 
a Parsi. A more completely rej're.-ent.itivo C-omcv.'.'oe 
■could scarcely have been named on whate\ or prinemVa-'^-' 
nations to this Council might be ntade ; and wj.:'-"/--- 
rthat two of my Indian coLdtgtm.^ arc mem.’v-^'- 
■^present Municipal Corpor.itioti, <-hnL one of 
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for a considerable period the very highly respected’ 
Chairman, of that body, and that three of the members- 
of that Committee were lawyers of long standing who 
enjoy a large practice in the city of Bombay, I think 
I shall have said more than enough to satisfy the other 
honom’able members of the Council that the Bill, in th^ 
shape in which it has left the hands of the Select Commit- 
tee, is worthy, as to all matters on which the members of 
that committee were unanimous, of their ready assent and. 
acceptance.” 

It will be thus perceived that Mr. ITaylor had good, 
and weighty reasons to say that the Bill, as amended in 
the Select Committee, ivas in every way a better and more 
liberal piece of legislation than the one which was originally- 
introduced into the Council. It was the combined work 
of all the talents gathered in that assembly. The allusion- 
to Mr. Mehta as “ the very highly respected Chairman" 
of the Municipal Corporation (1885-86) was, indeed, well- 
deserved, for it is even to-day freely acknowledged that he 
made “ the very best Chairman” in the annals of our 
cmc fathers. Sir P. M. Mehta has been four times the 
President of the Coi'poratipn of which he has been the- 
most capable and devoted member for full 41 years with- 
out int-errnption and has been the representative of that 
body in the Bombay Legislative Council for 21 years. 

As a result of the labours of the Select Committee,- 
fortified by outside legal opinion and healthy non-official 
criticism, the scope, the form and the general provisions 
- of the Bill had undergone radical changes in two important 
directions. Mr. Naylor pointed out these. Firstly’, the 
citizens of Bombay secm-ed as large a measure of self- 
government as was compatible with the system of the con- 
stitution with which the Council had to deal and with the 
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safeguards ordinan'lj’ retained in legislation concerning 
ioc,al bodies. Secondly, every provision of the Bill tending 
to tlio a7ino3’anco and inconvenience of the residents of the 
city, or to the detriment of their just rights and privileges, 
was carefully modified with such precaution ns should make 
the Bill highlj’ satisfnctorj’ inpi-actical operation. This was 
illr. Naj’lor's view. No doubt there Avas a considerable 
amount of truth in it. We all know, however, that some 
of these provisions wore strongly objected to at the time 
as further modified, wiule many others remained. The 
citizens of to-day have found out to their bitter cost how 
nianj’ more provisions there still remain of an annoying 
and unjust chanictor which will have to undei’go further 
inodifiaition when the pi-esent Act comes to bo tinkered 
or superseded by another. 

In order that members of the Legislative Council may 
test the extent to which the Bill had conferred the 
right of self-government, Mr. Naydorhnd circulated among 
bis colleagues a set of printed tables, exhibiting the powers 
ve.sted in each of the Municipal authorities and in Govern- 
ment under Act Ilf, of 1872 and under the Bill he was 
■entrusted to engineer. He pointed out that against 49 
diver-s pou’crs vested in Government under the old enact- 
ment, there had been only' 29 continued in the Bill, 8 
having been repaaled altogether, 7 transferred to the Oor- 
pomtion, 3 to the Standing Committee, and 2 to the 
•Commissioner, Among the powers discontinued to Govera- 
ment, he enumei-ated the following Rules fmmed by the 
'Corporation or the Town Council, for the conduct of their 
business. The rules were subject to veto by Government ; 
but in the new measure the Corporation and the Standing 
Gommittee were allowed to make their own rules. Again, 
it was Government who had f or merly the power r 
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appointing tho Ciniirninn of tlio Town C'onncii. In tlio 
Bill, tho power was entirely nllowcfl to the Standing Coni- 
nrittoc, Tliirdly, tho fixing of tho scale of rates and piices 
for tho suiiply of water was left to the same body. License 
feo.s, too, were to be fixed, by the Standing Comniittoe. 
Tho construction of new water woiks, and the provision of 
new places for disposal of t he dead which required under 
tho ohl Act tho previous sanction of tlio Govonnuent were 
entirely left to the Corpomtion. But Mr, Naylor, all the 
same, had to confess that if 20 powei-s were discontinued 
21 now ones were conferred on Govcrinnont, apologising 
for their enactniont on the ground that they almost all 
“ concern inattci'S which have no place at all in the present 
]\Iunicipal Acts.” Only in two in.stnnces were powens con- 
fevTed by the Bill on Government which vested in the 
Corporation, namely, tho appointment of auditoi-s of Muni- 
cipal accounts, and tho sanctioning of lailes for gi-anting 
ponsion.s to Municipal oflicoi-s. But, it is superfluous to 
say, both these powers were eventually n’itbdinwn, and the 
Corporation was left unfettered in the mattei’. Mr. N.aylor 
then wont into an elaborate statistical explanation of the 
plus and minus powers of tho difl'erent authorities, and 
concluded this part of hi.s introductory speech by observing 
that the new Bill, as modified by the Select Committee, 
would largely’ add to the authority of the Corporation, and 
the Standing Committee, “ without depriving the Govern- 
ment on the one hand of tho controlling power which 
should properly belong to some authority supeiior to the 
Corporation, or the Commissioner on the other hand, of 
the several powers, which, as the executive authority of the 
Municipality, is essential for him to possess.” 

So far as to the constitutional part, htr. Naylor next 
referred to the provisions of the Bill which concerned the- 
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convenience, rights nncl privileges of the people — such as 
the provisions relating to drainage, water sui^ply, buildings 
and sanitation. The solicitude of the author of the Bill, 
to see that the provisions may not operate with undue seve- 
rity on the citizens, may be fi-eely acknowledged; but as 
already observed, the raison d’etre of many a section 
• which eventually wraie to be embodied in the present Act 
may be questioned. Tlio undue severity of man}' a provi- 
sion with regal'd to the comfort and convenience of the 
population is the theme of constant criticism in the hall of 
the Corporation. Not a month passes by without some 
Councillor or another bringing to the notice of his colle.a- 
gues instances of individual hardship or hardship entailed 
on a group in a pai-ticular locality. Mr. Naylor gave his 
due meed of pi-aise to Mr. Tclang for haiung devoted much 
attention to the Chapters in point. It is true that that 
accomplished citizen, with his personal knowledge and ex- 
perience, was able to introduce several modifications which 
have had the efl'ect of toning down the undue severity 
lurking underneath many a section in practical operation. 
There is not the .slightest doubt that Jtr. Telang did his 
very best in this direction. But even he could not foresee 
the effects of the operation of many of the modified sec- 
tions. With our closer e.xperienco of their working during 
the last twenty-four years, we can say with some confidence 
that the sooner some of the most objectionable sections as 
to drainage, water suppljq sanitation, and such matters are 
entirely abrogated, the better, or else the existing cry of 
the people will swell in volume. Individual hardships may 
be tolerated and endured ; but the hardships which affect a 
large mass of the population, mostly the poor and the un- 
influential who can never get redress because their weak 
voice can never reach the ear of the Commissionei', how- 
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■ever sympathetic he may ijo, cainnot ho tolemtccl for any 
lengtli of time. • The day of reckoning must come, and the 
Oity Fathers ns guardians of the pojmlation, ouglit to take 
time by the forelock, and see to the mitigation of the 
MTongs which are inflicted on the people hy the severity 
with which certain sections of the Act arc being carried 
out. ^Ir. Naylor himself forcs-aw these, for he observed 
that “ after all is done which can bo reasonably done in 
this dii'cction, it is inevitable that large powers be loft in 
the hands of the ■^.tecutivo oHicers, and it will, of coui-se, 
sometimes ly;-'‘'H’pea tWt those ])owers will he abused or used 
wdthout But the Hon’ble member in 

■charge of if to other panacea for such abuse of 
power as publicity. He observed: 

“ Ag.ainst ^ '‘'"''■'''ft'iUf.Y the readiest remedy in a 

large city liko‘l^*^*“’^’'''^^-'^''''F'bVvdty; and with the rapidly 
growing intolli^fJ^^' of Bombay it is not 

probable that thei^^ oi'^-'ll V'. 'aach toV.ration of a misuse by 
Executive Municipai^,,^'"'*''-'^' ’^‘WAots of the authority 

with which the law ■ "vvfe-v, for the 

accomplishment of its st.‘ta . ^ Nn-. however, all 

1 ••if ’'tihe dil*'^ 
aware how, in spite of gre 


je publicity, 

ivenk‘^''‘=^“'V,,;; . autho- 
> wake'^iy '• needed 


very little is done to prevent^ ^ 
rity. The citizens must wake'^^ mvW; 

reform -^vith the same vigour and'®^ ^ '^I'-ich 

chai'acterised the agitation of Even- 

tually secured for them that charter of civic liberty which 
they now fairly enjoy. Unless they awake themselves to 
this sense of duty, it is hopeless to expect any modification 
in the provisions which now operate so harshly and lead to 
much silent and patient suffering, especi,ally among the 
voiceless. 
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, * TUK cniTicis>t or tiik conronATiox ox tuk mix as 

TIXKEllKD ny THE SIXECT COMMITTEE. 

L et \ir once move change ouv venue, lot us go back from 
the Council Chamber to the^Iunicipal Hall in order to 
notice ivhat the Conscript Fathers of the day did with res- 
pect to the dnift Bill after it had emerged .almost a new 
-one from the hands of the Select Committee who held 
prolonged sittings at ^lahableshwar. The most active 
memboi's in that Committee wore Jdr. Xaylor, Jlr. Jfac- 
phorsou, the acting Advocate-Ceneml, and Mr. Stehta. 
IMr. Tolang was not able to be there ; but it is no exagger- 
ation to state that Bomb.ay owes it to the indefatigable 
exertions, the mntui-e experience, and the gi-cat practical 
knowledge of the operations of the ^lunicipal Act of 1872, 
of Ttlr. Mehta, that it boasts to-daj^ of Act I of 1888. The 
more it is rightl)’ interpreted and faithfully worked, the 
more it shows the far-sightedness of that honoureble gen- 
tleman in moulding the constitutional and other sections. 
Hard indeed was the battle he had to wage, almost single- 
handed, in the Select Committee, and most .arduous and 
uphill was the labour he had to undergo at the outset. The 
inexperience of !Mr. Haylor and Mr. Maepherson with the 
practical operations of the then existing Act was Mr. 
Jlehta’s principal difficulty. Slen of capacity as the two 
•gentlemen were, they could not apprehend at first what 
the I’equirements and wishes of the general body of inte- 
payers were, and what were the obstacles the Corporation 
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itself had mot witli from time to time in carrying out its- 
work. But the comprehensive grasp which Idr. I\Tehta 
had acquired of tlie enactment during the preceding fifteen 
j'oars, and especially -during tlic two consecutive years 1885 
arid 1880) when ho was the Chaii-man — “ the ablest” Chair- 
man who lias yet filled the chair, !\s acknowledged b}' Sjr 
Charles Ollivant, — stood him in good stead ; while his <■ 
patient, pensevei'ing and convincing ndvocac}’ of the amend- 
ments after amendments which he proposed were pnnei- 
pally, nay, almost wholly, instrumental in casting the Bill 
in an entirely difl’erent shape from that in which it had 
been originally moulded by Mr. Kn3dor. Of this colossal 
labour, this expenditure of time, and mental energ)' of a 
very high order, the public have little or no knowledge. 
But Mr. Naylor himself has stated what was done on the 
Select Committee and how far Mr. !Mehta with his other 
non-oflicial colleagues had been able to shape the measure 
in consonance with the wishes of the Bomba)' public gene- 
r.all)’ and the Corpomtion. A genuine lover of local self- 
government as he was, l\tr. Mehta was keen on gaining for 
the citizens as complete a charter of civic libertj' as was 
possible and practicable from a Government which was not 
only timid but imbued with its own infallibility and gi and- 
motherly solicitude. While the Government still desired' 
to keep asi much of the power in the hands of its chief 
executive, the citizens were equall)' bent upon minimising 
that power and onl)- entrusting him with such authoritj' 
as was needed, and no more, for efiicientl)' carrying out all’ 
executive functions. The cry was that Bombaj' citizens 
should be allowed to manage their own chde afi’airs by 
themselves with as little of official interference as possible- 
and with as great a liberty as was essential for the full' 
■success of local Self-Government as emphatic.ally laid down. 
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in that statesinanliko Resolution of Lord Ripon of 18th- 
IMay, 1882. Thus it was that ]Meht.a fought the fight 
on behalf of the citizens on the Select Committee. He had 
the largest share of all his other colleagues in modifying 
each and all of the original sections. At the initial stage 
the trouble to convince Sir. Naylor and Sir. Slacpherson 
w.as gi-eat indeed. But as from da)* to day J\Ir. Slehta 
was able to dis.sipatc the misconceptions lurking in their 
minds and inculcate his own broad views of things, it was 
recognised that, aftei- all, he was in the right. With the 
recognition of the fact the work of remodelling the Bill 
proceeded apace till at last the whole frame-work was made 
shapeh* and in general consonance with the views of the 
citizens. Of coiu-se, thei-e were many points in which the 
oflicial majority did not yield. But the }'ielding was 
uTenched at last in the open Council. Both Sir. Naylor 
and Sir. Slacpherson cordially acknowledged their personal 
obligations to Sir. Slehta for all the valuable assistance 
he had I'cndered to them in the Kelect Committee, and the)* 
congratulated him on hi.s unrivalled success so far. In 
many a section it may not be generally known that Sir. 
Sleht.a’s own words have been almost wholly retained ; 
while wo may say that every word of sub-clause 2 of sec- 
tion 64, as it now stands in the Act, was his. Except “ as 
in this Act otherwise expressly provided the municipal 
government of the city vests in the Corporation.” The- 
section is small, but the readers can hardly realise at this 
time of the day the wianglings and cogitations on the con- 
struction of this little section which, in reality, contains 
the very ciaix of the entire jMunicipal constitution. The- 
Municipal admini.stiatioir wholly vests in the Corporation 
and the Corporation alone. 1 1 is the supreme body, the 
final arbiter and tribunal on all civic matters. The reader 
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'has only to calmly consider the true significance of that 
potential section to realise the liberty which, through the 
instrumentality of ]Mr. Mehta, the citizens have acquired 
to manage their own aflairs. It is a precious privilege 
which, it is to be hoped, the Corpomtion will uniformly strive 
its level best to cherish and preserve. It is in reality i^s 
!Magna Charta. 

As soon as the Select Committee had made its rapoi-t 
the Corporation set to address itself to the Government on 
many a point which, in its opinion, still demanded redress. 
The second reading of the Bill was fixed for 7th March 
1888. So the Corpomtion, at its meeting of 2nd March 
addi-essed a long letter to the Legislative Department, point- 
ing out its several objections and suggestions. The letter, 
signed by its Chairman, Sir Henry IMorknd, acknowledged 
in its very first iiaragmph that “ the Bill on the whole has 
been decidedly imiiroved by' the Select Committee,” and 
■they submit that the enormous mass of amendments is .a 
proof how unsatisfactory was the original draft of the Bill. 
But while acknowledging the improvement, the Corpora- 
tion saw that there were “ new and objectionable clauses” 
introduced into the Bill, while some few “ important sug- 
gestions” made by it have been either ignored or not ac- 
cepted.” But these and other matters must be reserved 
•for the next chapter. • 
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STRENUOUS ADTOCACV AND VALUABLE SERVICE OF 
MR. P. M. MEHTA IN THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 

1 jIT E have already remai-ked how vexed was the Corpo- 
» * ration at the Bill even as modified by the Select 
Committee. In its letter of 2nd March 1888, previously 
referred to, it attached a comprehensive schedule in which 
was expressed, in brief, its oiiinion with regard to those 
sections which it considered demanded further alteration 
at the time of the second reading. In the letter itself, 
which was a long one, consisting of 36 paiagraphs, the 
Corpoiation invited the attention of the Government to 
some important points “ involving principles ” which, it 
considered were “ not only sound in themselves, but on the 
recognition of which depended the power of the Corpora- 
tion as the body entrusted with tlie hlunicipal Govern- 
ment of this city.” The following sentence is emphatic 
and amply indicative of the feeling the Corporation enter- 
tained as to its own powers to manage the city’s aflaii’S. 
‘‘ The Corporation ai-e anxious that their ifiew of the case 
should not be ignored ; either they are, or the}’ are not, to 
be the governing body of this city ; if they aia to be the- 
governing bod)^ they shoidd be entrusted with full power 
to carry out what they believe to be right and best ; if they 
are not to be the governing body, thei-e is then no appa- 
rent necessity for their existence.” 

From the above plain-spoken quotation the reader will 
easily understand how far, in the opinion of the Corpora- 
tion, even the modified Bill was insuflicient for the pur- 
poses of the proper goi-emment of the/'^ -’s aSairs. In 
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•fact, that body plainly informed the Government that it 
would either be the head in Local Self-Government, or 
•nothing. Either it should have supreme power of manage- 
ment or none. If the supreme power was not to be vested 
in the Corporation, then the Corporation, out of a sense 
of self-respect, should sign its own death-warrant and cease 
to exist. Let the Government carr^' on the Municipal ad- 
ministration. We shall see later on, as we proceed, how 
far the courageous and outspoken utterances of that body 
found due weight and attention at the second reading of 
the Bill, and how far it eventually succeeded in .categori- 
cally extracting from the Government the privilege of being 
the supreme power and authority. The entire Municipal 
Government was to be vested in it alone, and so eventually 
it was. But to proceed with the contents of its letter of 
20th March 1888. We have already referred to the tln’ee 
powers it demanded ; (1) absolute and perfect control of 
the budget ; (2) power to hear opinions of Municipal 
Officers and obtain full infoi’mation of any kind deemed 
necessary regarding Municipal affairs ; and (3) power to 
determine the general policy to be pursued by the Town 
•Council, the Commissioner, and other executive officers. 

The Corporation took objection to meetings’ being con- 
vened whenever the Commissioner applied for urgency. It 
was apprehended that a provision of this nature may lead 
to abuse. But the section, as finally modified, has been so 
worded that urgency can only be granted on the condition 
that two-thirds of the members present should give their 
assent. Of course, in the absence of such a provision any 
Commissioner might jump at short notice either in the 
Corporation or the Standing Committee, inteiTupt the 
ordinary course of business, and try to rush through his 
owm business on the plea of urgency, rightly or wrongly. 
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The Corporation Avas right in pointing out this evil, but 
happily the proviso referred to has removed all anxiety re- 
garding any abuse of power by a Commissioner. 

The second objection was to tlie presence of the Com- 
missioner at all Corporation meetings with power to move 
pTOpositions or amendments. That was a dangerous power 
. to leave in the hands of the Commissioner, and the Corpo- 
ration was right in strongly urging its objection to it. The 
clause as it stood, after being modified by the Select Com- 
mittee, was severely condemned in the following terms : 
“ Such a clause is against .all the rules of procedure guid- 
ing the meeting of any public bod)', and is one to which 
the Corporation csuinot for a moment agree.” The.se were 
brave words and had eventually to be respected. The 250wer 
of voting or iwoposing was withdrawn, otherwise the Bom- 
hay Corporation would have become the slave of its chief 
•executive, and there would have been no difference in I’es- 
pect of practical business between the Calcutta Police Com- 
missioner and Chairman of the Corporation under the old 
Act, .and the ^Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, armed 
with authority to interpose at every stage, make any num- 
ber of siieeches, and do exactly as he pleased. Of course 
such an arrangement could not have been allowed to re- 
main unmodified. 

It was also objected to that all propo.sitions emanating' 
from the executive and agreed to by the Standing Com- 
mittee should be brought forward before the Corporation 
by some member or other of the Standing Committee. It 
is most interesting here to quote the Corporation’s opinion 
on this subject, as it is only by the light of that paragraph 
. that present Councillors will be .able to understand the real 
reason of members of the Standing Committee alonejjring- 
ing forward propositions I’equiring the Corporoti 
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tion, ngrecd to in the >Sttunling Coinmittec. “ The Stimd- 
ing C'oinnu'ttoo are a body who are ])ai(l to do a certain 
work. It is their duty to lake charge of certain jn oposi- 
tions emanating from the executive, Tli.at if they do tiieir 
duty thoroughly, the}’ Tnust he convei-sant with the .siib- 
jeet, which they have already considered, and on M-hicli 
they have already voted before deciding to bring it before . 
the Council for sanction. The great object to keep in new 
is the necessity of forcing the Standing Committee to 
undor-stand their work and do it themselves and not give 
thorn a way of esciipo by which they c;in alw.ays shelve 
their duty on to tho Commissioner. If they were able to 
come to a deci.sion on the que.stion at their omi mceting,. 
they should bo also able to take cliaigo of it before the 
the Corporation and to e.xpress their reasons for their 
recommendations. Tho educational eflect would be entire- 
ly Tost by allowing the Coramissionor to do that wliich is- 
the duty of the Standing Coinmittco.” Tin's point, too,. 
w.as, happily conceded by the logislature, with wiiat excel- 
lent results it is superduous for ns to say. TJio Standing 
Committee is indeed tho preliminary school where may be 
learned, with due attention to constitutional clauses, and a 
knowledge of details, the right %v.ay of managing the cityV 
affairs, especially its finances. Thus it is that the Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee gets himself most educ.at- 
ed, but it would seem that at present some of it.s member’s 
seem to neglect the useful educ.ation Avhich the manage- 
ment of the Standing Committee’s business oilers to them. 



CHAPTlfiR LXIII. 


, MU. MKJITA’s STUOXG COXDKMXATIOX OK THU OUIGIXAI- 
DUAIT niM. AS lllGin.Y Um'UOGUADE, 

W E inuy now dirocfc oui- nttention to the valuable 
assistance rcndeml by the Ilon’blo Mr. Melita 
in the pa.>;sing of the Bill of 1 888 in the form it stands 
at present, ^’ho principles on which ho appealed to 
the President in Council to proceed with regard to the 
inea,sure have been demonstmted by the twenty-four yeai-s' 
operation of the Act to bo perfectly sound and pincti- 
c.al. But it is instructive on this occasion to rcaall 
some of the salient points of the speech ho made, while 
oinphnsising the principles, at the second reading of 
the Piill, M'c siiall pass over the earlier history of the 
miinicijiality, from IRO.') to 187*2, to which the honour- 
able gentleman hail to refer dui-ing the course of Ids 
observations. Xcithor is it essential to repeat the re- 
sults which the opcnition of Act III of 1872 led to. 
These were highly successful, and the hard but most 
useful and solid work tr.insactcd between 1872 and 1888 
has been already acknowledged by the highest authori- 
ties. If Mr. Mehta referred to these re.sults it was with 
the solo object of demonstrating how retrogressive the 
now Bill was and how it stood in need of amendment so 
as to bring it up moi'o in conformity with the public 
opinion of the day, and in consomuico with the admiiuble 
way in winch the aQiiir.s of tho Corpoi-ation were ad- 
ministered during the opeiu-tion of tho Act of 1872. 

23 
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In its originnl form, olisorvcd jSIr. IMehtn, llic Bill 
■was “ a (li.stinctly rntrogmcle nioasm-e.” In defending 
this statemonf, against those who disputed it, he I'o- 
mavked that it was every way true, “ When I say 
that the iirescnt Bill, in its original form, was a retro- 
gmdo measure, what I snhser|Uontly mean to .say is tli.at 
it goes hack to the discredited pi-inciple.s of ISOo itl 
regard to the position of. the Commi.s.sioner in the con- 
stitutional scheme. Tlio .statement of tlie constitution- 
al principlo.s of the Bill be.ar,s a remarkable ro.soinhlnnce 
to the .statement of the j)rinciple.s of Act I of 1805.” 
The original Bill, .as de.scrihed in the statement of ob- 
jects and reasons, showed that the intention of the 
Government .was to place the I\Iuniclpal adminis- 
tration of the city in the harrds of the Commis- 
sioner, controlled only genci-ally by the power of the 
purse given to the Corpoi-ation. In the Select Com- 
mittee, too, it was also distinctly avoiaed that the 
Coi-poi-ation was to bo next to nothing, while the Com- 
missioner was to bo everything. It was said that the 
Coi’poration should h.avo no powei-s of ci'iticism, initia- 
tive or supervision, and that after the budget grants 
were sanctioned, it had no other busiiress to do. It 
might sit at home or at the best talk as little ns possi- 
ble. That was what the author of the original Bill 
had endeavoured to reduce the Corporation to, a Cor- 
poration which during the preceding fifteen years had 
criticised, iiritiated and supervised everything connect- 
ed with the Municipal administration of the city. Thus 
because the Corporation had most successfully adminis- 
tered civic wor-ks, star-ted and constructed large works of 
public utility costing crores of rupees, and otherwise proved 
to the hilt its capacity as a superior administrative body, the 
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Legislature of 1888, by some mysterious ratiocination, en- 
'deavoured to deprive that body of its powers and reduce 
it to the nonentity it was during the seven 3 'ears under the 
'Srst Municipal Act of 1865. Mr. Mehta then contrasted 
at some length the results of this septennate under a single 
^autocrat, responsible to none, with the fifteen years’ rule 
of the Corpoi’ation as the superior administrative authority. 
In the one case the Municipality was reduced to bank- 
ruptc}^ and turned into a byeword of reproach ; in the other 
case it was raised to a high level of efficiencj’^, -^vith a fat 
surplus cash balance, and \vith nothing but continued piaise 
from the highest authorities as to the marked abilitj' and 
practical statesmanship with which the citizens themselves, 
the representatives of the ratepaj^ers, managed the city’s 
afiairs. Mr. IMehta having compared the two systems of 
Municipal administration and demonstrated the indubitable 
superiorty and success of the one Avhich superseded the 
septennate, remarked that the satisfactory result was owing 
to three circumstances. These we shall relate in his own 
words . “ Firstlj', it has prevented the Commissioner from 
embarking on hasty, ill-considered and unsuitable 
schemes by its constant criticism. The fear of this criti- 
cism, reasonable or unreasonable, has done more useful ne- 
gative work than is generallj’^ known or imagined. Second- 
ly, it has introduced great reforms in the executive depart- 
ments and, thirdly, it has directly initiated great undertak- 
ings for the improvement and sanitation of the city. I "will 
mention two or three prominent instances. The reorgani- 
sation of the Assessment Department has been justly re- 
cognised as one of the most important events of Mr. Olli- 
vant’s administration, bringing a very large increase of re- 
venue. Now it is generally known that this reorganisation 
was forced on the executive by the action of the Corpora- 
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tion, led by one of their members, now unhappily deceased,, 
the late Mr. Gokaldas Jugmohundas, whose persistent 
efforts to expose the shortcomings of the department were 
at first strenuously opposed. A reform in the Engineering 
department was brought about in the same way. The 
greatest I work that the Coi'poration has yet undertaken — 
the construction of the Tansa Water Works — was under- 
taken by it, not on the initiative of the Municipal Commis- 
sioner, but on that of one of its own members ... I 
think I have said enough to show that the credit of this 
remarkable success justly belongs in the main, to the con- 
stitutional scheme under which the Corporation carries on 
the administration by the hands of its Executive Officer 
constantly and continuously controlling, criticising, super- 
vising, and directing him.” This was what was admirably 
accomplished under the constitution of 1872. The autho- 
rities of 1887, tried to put back the hand of the dial,, 
alarmed at the progress the citizens had made in the 
management of their own affairs, and to bring back the 
state of things which had brought about the ignominious 
collapse of the septennate of 1865. Hence Mr. Mehta ob- 
served to his colleagues in the Legislative Council in 1887 
that “ to revert from a scheme of such promise and per- 
formance for the discredited principles of the Act of 1865 
T\’Ould be a blunder indeed.” 



CHAPTER LXIV. 


FURTHEK noOROUS CRITICISM BY MR. MEHTA. 

C OHTIXTJIXG his remarks, the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta 
obsei'ved that in the matter of the Bill before the 
Council a change had come over the spirit of the Govern- 
ment’s dream — from progress to a march backward. No 
donbt, as tinkei’ed by the Select Committee, the constitu- 
tional part was based on sound principles — pi’inciples clear- 
er and broader than those “ timidly and tentatively ” em- 
bodied in Act III of 1872. But though the Municipal 
constitution was placed on a rnost satisfactory footing, the 
Honourable member took cai’e to remind his colleagues in 
the Council that tliere were a few objectionable features 
clinging to it which needed removal. He would specifically 
refer to them when the Bill came to be discussed in detail; 
but one or two of the piincipal ones could be stated at 
once. Section 65 of the Bill, as amended by the Select 
Committee, was, in the opinion of Mr. ]\Iehta, the key- 
stone of the constitution ; clause 3 (c) gave over the entire 
power of the Corporation to the Commissioner in cases of 
pressing emergency. Admitting that the stress of urgency 
would demand on some iwre occasion the exercise of the 
power by the Commissioner, he would still think it exces- 
sive. He could not conceive any case in which the Com- 
missioner could possibly require to exercise all the powers 
vested in the Corporation. For instance, there was the 
imposition of the taxes. Was it to be assumed ^hat some 
-day a Commissioner could, in the exercise of 
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conferred by the section, cast aside the Corporation and seb- 
himself up as the sole tax-gatherer-general ? That vrould 
be a most arbitrary exercise of power and libel)' to be- 
fraught with the greatest evil to the ratepayers. But can 
it be averred that it was judicious and advisable to allow 
such a clause to remain, so that there might one day arise 
the contingency of a headstrong and self-willed Commis- 
sioner to override the Corporation and create the greatest 
discontent, if not consternation, among the citizens? Yet, 
in reality, this might happen were the proviso allowed to- 
stand. This, indeed, hit at the real danger involved. It: 
fact, the section was calculated to nullify the • rest of the- 
constitution of the Corporation by a single move of an ir- 
responsible autocrat. Again, experience had not pointed 
out that such a provision was at all necessary. The Corpo- 
ration consisted of a body of men endowed with practical 
common sense. Such a body would be the last to refuse 
to ratify the acts of a Commissioner in a case of real emer- 
gency. The good sense of the Corporation should always- 
be relied upon, but it was dangerous to the constitution- 
itself to allow .such a provision to stand at all in the Bill, 
Kable as it was to extraordinary abuse. Jlr. Slehta cited’ 
a .striking instance which had occurred in 1883. Some- 
money had been expended by the Executive on the plea of 
emergency. IVIiat was it ? Let us enumerate the cases- 
for the better comprehension of the reader. A screen wall' 
was required for a women’s latrine at Byculla, — was that a 
case of emergency ? A boundar-y wall which had fallen 
near the Jemsh synagogue needed to be rebuilt. Where- 
came in the urgency? A pavement to drain away waste - 
water after cleaning a fire engine was .supposed to be nece.s- 
sary. "SYbere was the pressing nece.s-sity ? A little roofing- 
•to a stable was needed, a Police Commissioner wanted .some 
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Venetians for his windows, and a verandah was supposed 
to be necessary for a police guardroom. All these were 
deemed to be urgent works. Moneys wfere paid and the 
emei'gencj'-struck Commissioner aftenvards came before 
the Corpoi’ation to ratify the expenditure. The reader 
wdll see, from the instances quoted, how the provision ob- 
jected to was liable to be abused. But if experience showed 
that such had been the abuse of power by an executive in 
small matters, what was there to prevent similar abuse in 
large matters involving not a few hundred but thousands 
of rupees, if not lakhs ? On this Mr. Mehta observed as 
follows: — “I think this shows that such a power is liable to 
be abused for irregular action.” We may add that abuses 
of their power are not uncommon even now and so far 
Mr. Mehta’s contention serves to be amply vindicated. 
The next objection was taken to the position of the 
Commissioner in the Corporation. A majority of the 
Select Committee had naivelj' contrived to present 
the Corporation with a hydraheaded monster. “ They 
gave powers in clause (c) of section 43 by which the 
Commissioner was made into a wonderful embodiment 
of 72 members rolled up into one. He could jump 
up immediately every time that a member sat down, 
to answer him and correct him.” What a nuisance, to be 
sure. And what a mockery of local self-government ! The 
Honourable Councillor could not tolerate such a dangerous- 
ly objectionable clause. “ Serioasly, m}' Lord,” he observ- 
ed, “ those who have any experience of managing meetings 
know that such a privilege would be subversive of all 
order and discipline, and such a Commissioner would be an 
intolerable nuisance.” Happily the threatened nuisance 
was eventually averted. 
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missionor. Mr. Melita’s remai’ks on this point ore import- 
nnt enougli to be quoted in full, especially having regard 
to the fact that nVore than one attempt has been made 
since 1888, to have a permanent Deputj' Commissioner. 
Of course, the plague demanded an assistant ; but even 
then the raajoiity of the Corporation thought this unnecest 
sary, as the required assistance could have been rendered 
by some competent medical oflicer. “ I object most stre- 
nuously,” Mr. hlehta said, “ to the portion of the Bill 
creating a Deputy Commissioner. It utterlj' mars the 
integrity of the constitutional scheme which renders the 
Commissioner the sole Executive Officer, foi- the purpose of 
attaching to him sole and undivided responsibility. If it 
is made out that there is more work thrown on the Com- 
missioner than he can attend to, the remedy is to give him 
the necessary assistance in whatever Departments he may 
require it. The cre.ation of a Deputy Commissioner would 
be only destructive of his proper position and responsibi- 
lity in the constitutional scheme.” Eventually, the official 
majority being too strong in their resistance to the omis- 
ffion of the section from the Bill, a compz-omise was agreed 
to whereby the power of appointing a Deputy was left en- 
tirely with the Government, subject to the approval of 
Corpoi'ation. 

Before concluding his observations Mr. Mehta took 
care to refer to the criticism made by Mr. Naylor on the 
throwing out bodily, by the Corporat on, from the draft 
enactment, .all provisions for executive work by divers 
Managing Committees. He remarked, “It is said th.at the 
proposal was rejected because the citizens of Bombay were 
diffident as to their capacity for real local self-government. 
Such is not the reason, however. I have been connected 
with the discussion of this question ever since 1871. In 
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the public discussion of that time, the reformers asked for 
an Executive Towm Council. I then ventured to point out 
that such a remedy u-ould be vroi’se than the disease in a 
a paper I read on the ^Municipal reform question of 1871. 
The matter vras again discussedin 1884, by the Corpora- 
tion, and again when the fii-st draft of the Bill was sent to 
it by Government, I took an active part in the discus- 
sions on both occasions, and the proposal I have i-eferred 
to was rejected, not because we are diffident as to capacity 
for real local self-government, but because it was held that 
real local self-government did not consist in the direct 
exercise of executive powere by the Corporation, by them- 
selves or by Committees. It is now five years since the 
Corjioration embarked on the enterprise of obtaining .a 
further extension and strengthening of their free 3funicf- 
pal institutions. They were well justified in their ambi- 
tion. for it is now a matter of history that it was their 
success that suggested and secured for the whole of India 
the remarkable development of local self-government that 
was inaugurated in the time of the late TTceroy. They 
appointed Committees, they worked bard at it themselves, 
and they sent up representations to Government. At one 
time matters looked rather gloomy. It seemed as if they 
were destined to look as fooHsh as the discontent^ed fro^ 
in the fable who went to pray to the gO'is for something 
better than King Log. Bnt the alarm was only momen- 
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srn. FonnES adam suppouts mr. mehta. 

T he next speaker was Mr. (now Sir Fi-ank Forbes)' 
Adam, five times Chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the occupant of the same position a few years 
ago at Manchester. Mr. Adam followed the same line of 
argument of the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta who had preceded’ 
him. He had not the privilege of being at any time a 
member of the Corpoi-ation but he nevertheless took the- 
keenest interest in municipal affairs ns disclosed in muni- 
cipal debates reported by the Press. He had also the- 
advantage of conversations from time to time ^dth mem- 
bers closely interested in the municipal management of 
Bombay. He did not agree wath those who simply ran- 
down the civic body as a talking machine — a cant, specially 
invented by the Anglo-Indian to belittle all organisations- 
having local self-government for their object. Though 
this cant has been exploded over and over again, we- 
notice, however, that it is persistently revived with a 
motive which it is perhaps better not to allude to or des- 
cribe. The Hon’ble Mr. Forbes Adam thought that there- 
was “ certainly not more talking than what takes place in 
most other deliberative assemblies.” Agreeing with the- 
Hon’ble Mr. Mehta, he began his observations by at once- 
declaring that the Bill as first introduced was “ decidedly 
a retrograde measure.” Though the Select Committee- 
had tinkered it up fairly enough, he was inclined to join- 
in the observations of the Advocate-General that that body 
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"was rather halting in its improvements. As to the Com- 
mittees, originally proposed, he confessed he was first in^ 
their favour as the best means of educating the Corpora- 
tion. But as he began to sound opinions •pro and con on 
the subject, he had to admit the force of those who dis- 
tvnctly rejected the proposal. His reason, and a very 
strong one, may be given in his own words. “ It is- 
evident that a Commissioner, sitting permanently as 
Chau'man on each Committee, would have exercised a too- 
preponderating influence ; there would have been a mixing, 
of administrative and executive functions ; the Commis- 
sioner would have exercised a greater power than it would' 
he wise to place in one man’s hands.” 

Going into the constitutional part of the Bill, Mr.. 
Adam remarked that though the principle of the Bill was- 
te make the Corporation the supreme governing authority,, 
man}' of its sections did not bear this out. “ It seems to 
me,” he remarked, “ to be now neither fish, flesh, nor 
fowl.” It was every way possible to amend the retrograde- 
bill so as to preserve the great principle “ consistently 
throughout without running the danger of in any way in- 
terfering with the Commissioner in the unfettered per- 
formance of his executive duties. Following Mr. Mehta, 
Mr. Adam did not see the necessity of putting the power 
of the Corporation into the hands of the Commissioner in- 
cases of emergency. He thought the power was tremend- 
ous. “ 1 cannot conceive,” said he, “ any case arising that 
would justify such a transfer of power. And there is 
great danger of abuse.” Next he agreed that the Commis- 
sioner should not have permission to speak as often as 
he chose dmang debates. Neither ought he to be allowed" 
to move Resolutions. Further, he objected to “Com- 
missioner being made an ex-officio member t 
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Ti-ust. It is useful to veCTll Mr, Adam’s words on this 
point, specially as the Government in theh' wisdom have 
■also made that functionary an ex-ojflcio member of the 
improvement Trust, Avhere as we obseiwed the other day, 
the danger in pinctice .arises of a conflict of opinion 
between himself and the ilfunicipal Corpomtion. Mr. 
Adam said : — “ Ho one vdll pretend to say that the duties 
that fall on memhei’s of the Legislative Council are .arduous 
or such that break down a man’s health. This is certainly 
•no reflection on the Council. But still, great stress has 
T3een laid on his labours as Commissioner, and why should 
they be added to ? . . It may he an advantage to the 

Port Trustees to have among them a gentleman of the 
ability and talents of a Commissionei’, but what is the 
"benefit to the Municipality ?” Well may members of the 
•Corporation repeat Mr. Adam’s que.stion even to-day. 

Speaking • aga’n from the non-oflicial side. Mi’. Adam 
■thought it right that the power of producing important 
papers should rest entirely -with the Corporation ; next he 
had something very pertinent to s.ay touching the im- 
portance of allowing the Executive Engineer to give out 
"his independent opinion on occasions when the Corpom- 
tion called for it. We have that practice now. But Coun- 
cillors of to-day must trj^ to realise the strong official 
opposition offered at the time, with such a masterful 
autocrat as Sir Charles Ollivant presiding over municipal 
affairs. Mr. Adam again, spe.aking on the popular side, 
made one or two pertinent observations which it would 
not be amiss to reproduce in this place. “ I can imagine 
a case in which the Municipal Commissioner wishes a cer- 
■hain work done in a certain way by the Executive Engi- 
neer ; but the latter, holding contr.ary views as to the 
■^manner in which it should be carried out, might not be able 
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to reach the ears of the Corporation, who if tlioy wet'o 
acquainted with both sides of the question, -miglit favour' 
the opinion of the Engineer. Therefore, making duo 
provision for constituting the Commissioner tiie Iioad, it 
would be wise to have some means by which the Engineer' 
cquld have power to approach the Corporation wlien he 
• desired to do so. The Health OiScer has that pov/er, and 
I never heard that it worked badly.” 

On budget matters, too, iVIr. Forbes Adam had aome 
sage suggestions to make. He v/a.s of opinion that all un- 
expended balances should lapse at the end of the year and 
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affairs in Bombay during the past ten yeai's must have 
been exceedingly pleased with the steadil}’ increasing busi- 
ness capacit}’ shown by tlie members of the Corporation. I 
"think that they show greater accuracy in debate, that 
•debates are less prolonged than formcrl)', that members 
are capable of initiating and giving effect to large schemes 

■ of improvement.” The .same maj' be said of the Corpora- » 
tion now. Mi'. Forbes Adam has turned out a truer 
pro2)het than the official Cas.s.andras of the day. Our only 
regret is that a small band of misguided members, con- 
sumed with conceit and breezj^ notoriety now and again 
needlessly give a rude shock to the dignity of debate and 
needlessly prolong inconsequential talk. Happily the Bill 
was passed in conformity, with the views of the re- 
presentatives of the i-ate-payers. It is certain, in the words 

■ of Mr. Adam, to “ remain for many years to come a monu- 
ment of wise and liberal and f.ar-seein? legislature.” The 
pi'ophe.sy of that far-sighted Councillor has been magnifi- 
cantly realised during a quarter of century that the act 
’dias worked. 



CHAPTER LXVI 


THK ADVOCATK-riKN-KnAl/s f.'FUTlCISM. 

T he Honourable the Ailvocite-Genonil, wlio follov/c'l 
Mr. Naylor, fully .appi-ocia<e<l the anliiou.s labouiM 
’.vliich had devolved on the latb-r in dnifting the, pondernuK 
Municipal Pill of immense complexity. Ho ob'^^ei-ved that 
there would not have been found ten in the jirofe-'-ion even 
in England who would have venture<l to undertake to draft 
it. All the Kune, the Bill, even a.- oxf^'iisively modified 
by the Select Commit te-*, was not free from ari iiij{K;rfec- 
tion. Pt>ecially in regard to the di.-tribution of the |>ov.'erv 
of the trl.angular authoritje; con-'tiluted under the dn-.ft 
Rill. He wa> not ‘^urtH^ed. therefore, ti.e-.t there v.vi'- ;t 
string of .antendmen:.- on the '••'ub:ect. A- pretAte-d, the 
tnei'i-stire v.-a,' of a halting charr-.cter and liable to cr-.u-e frie- 
tion which should r«e avoided .at r.Vi (.aa-ard-. The di'.ddo'n 
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It Avas evident from the above remarks of the Advocate- 
General how much more remained to be moulded in har- 
mony with popular opinion with regard to the Bill even as 
licked into a rational shape by the Select Committee. 
Public opinion was not completely satisfied. That opinion 
found its reflex influence in the deliberations of the Corpo- 
ration. We have already' expatiated on the tem])er and 
mood in which that body criticised the Select Committee’s 
measure and the spirit in which it demanded remodelling 
or expunging many a section which was deemed to be 
objectionable. 

Mr. Latham then made some further observations 
which, we think, are of some importance to be recalled 
here. Fii'stly', on the subject of the- constitution, he did 
not at all like the superior administrative body being desig- 
nated the Town Council as was suggested in the draft of 
the Select Committee. “ I purpose moving,” said he, "and 
in this I shall have the support of everybody in Bombay,, 
whether European or Native, -with w’hom I have conversed 
on the subject, that instead of styling the Municipal body 
the Town Council, it shall be called the Corporation. I 
am in favour of calling the Town Council the Standing 
Committee of the Corporation.” That change of designa- 
tion, as the Advocate-Genei’al rightly observed, emphasised 
an important constitutional point. Mr. Latham was so 
far radically inclined in the matter of local self-Government 
in Bombay that he proposed even a change in the desig- 
nation of the chief presiding authority at the Corporation. 
True to his English instiiicts, he wished to bring into pro- 
minence what he thought to be the proper possition of that 
functionary. Mr. Latham said, “ I propose to restore the 
old name of Mayor instead of that of either Chairman or 
President. It existed in this city many years before 
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either President or Chairman were ever dreamt of, and 
this vould bring the nomenclaturo into unison vith that 
prevailing not only in England but on the Continent of 
EiU'ope.” But this was more than the Indian bureaucracy 
could tolerate. To have .an hnpcriuv) in imperio was so 
repugnant to the autocnitic instincts of the distinguished 
sernce ; to have a Lord President of the Executive Coun- 
cil and .a Lord M.aj-or Avas indeed an impertinence and 
ought not to bo tolerated. Wh}*, that would necessitate a 
new table of precedence and all the rest of it. Butin India 
there was only one aristocracj", tho aristocracy of the Civil 
Service, and it could not tolerate near its throne,, so ex- 
clusive and so lofty, another, whoso chief may be desig- 
nated tho Lord Mayor of Bombay. So that the Advocate- 
General had eventually to give up that designation. But 
though tho first ^Tunieipality in India cannot boast of 
calling its Chairman Jlayor, wo do not see what is there to 
prevent the President being clothed in tho pageantry of a 
Lord Mayor. Every large Municipality in England has its 
Ma^'or Avho is invested with the insignia of his ofiice .and 
authority. Since the new Borough Councils have come 
into existence, there has been a healthy riv.alry in difibrent 
Borough hlunicipalities as to the robes of office and other 
symbols of mayoralty. And there h.ave not been wanting 
benevolent citizens, who take pride in their civic aflhirs, 
to present an artistic mace to add to tho pomp and dignity 
of the jMayor on important State occasions. Why should 
Urbs Prima in India be behind in such matters ? 

But to proceed with Mr. Latham’s second batch of 
amendments. These were to bo moved with the object of 
effectuating tho distinctions which the Select Committee 
had drawn as to the assignation of powers and to correct 
the assignation when not in accordance with that principle. 

24 
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There irns a third class of amendments which had reference 
to the interest of the genei-al bodj' of citizens. They relat- 
ed to matters of law — the harsh way in which certain 
provisions were worked and the manner in which private 
interests of private persons had been saciiliced without any 
corresponding advantage to the Municipality. Mi’. Latham 
was exceedingly strong on the subject, no doubt owing to 
certain Municipal matters haring been forced on his atten- 
tion by what he himself had seen in the High Court. He 
observed that “ the excessive powers given have frequently 
led the hlunicipalitj'- into disastrous litigation, and the 
High Court has had to correct its erroi's in the exercise of 
the two extensive powers under the existing Afits.’' 
Though we are free to confess that liis advocacy, combined 
with that of Mr. Telang and Mr, Mehta, was greatly ins- 
trumental in curbing the excessive powers referred to, 
there stiU remain many more which do act most harshly 
and oppressively, which, it is to be devoutly hoped, will be 
withdrawn when the present Act ag-oin comes to be modified. 
It is yet true that hardly a year passes by without some 
litigation in the High Court against the high-handedness 
of the Municipal Executive in which that entity is some 
times severely criticised. It leads later on to strictures 
of a trenchant character in the Corporation on such 
mproper high-handedness. 



CTTAPTER LXVII. 


Tin: BirnATi: on* “ unanxcY ” ci^vusns. 

» ri'\IIE nonoiirable Mr. West, tlion recently made n. 
£ meinher of Lord Uo.ay’.s Govcrnniont, was of opinion 
that the Rill would aflbrd the citizens of Hoinhay a better 
means of transacting public business and give them a 
greater interest in Municipal nfl'airs than they had taken 
hitherto. He was willing to recognise the general principle 
of the Bill. According to it, observed Mr. West, “ the 
legislative and initi;itivo force of the constitution” was 
centred chiefly in the Municipality, “It is tho}’' who are to 
oi’ganiso the policy of the city, but the executive power 
is to be vested in, and exercised by, the Municipal Com- 
missioner." Sir Raymond, however, apprehended that in 
practice there would likely bo a conflict of the authoiitics. 
Xo amount of legislation could anticipate the contingen- 
cies of the future. Conflict is inentablo. On the whole, 
however, ho thought that the measure, when pa-ssed into 
law, would be “ .an honour to the very able and distin- 
guished gentleman” who had pi-opared it. 

The Council then proceeded with the second reading of 
the Bill in detiiil. This was a formidable task, there being a 
large number of amendments put for'waixl by the leading 
,non-ofllcial members. At first there was some historical 
disquisition from Mr. Naylor on the retention of the 
word “ Council” instead of the old word “ Corporation” for 
the assembly consisting of 72 elected and nominated 
citizens. Mr. Mehta himself had, in the Select Commit- 
tee, agreed to the new woi’d as a matter of compromise, in 
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ovtlor to roclii'islen the old Town Council ns the “ Stand- 
ing Coiinnitteo” in future. It is intorcsling to note here 
why tlie llon’blo gontlenmn insisted upon the change of 
np])cl!ation. He observed that he had always entertained 
“ a strong objection to that bod}’ being called by its present 
jmnio.” It was not only inappropriate but suggestive of 
an altogother tnisloading connotation for practical pur- 
poses. Should the change remain Tindisturhed, then he 
was in favour of the larger body being called the Munici- 
pal Corporation and not the Municipal Council as suggest- 
ed by Mr. Naylor. Tlio Corporation w/is the name by 
which the Bombay Municipality was known for many a 
year, and it was also tbo name wbicb was cherished by its 
moinbors and the citizens .at large vath some pride. Some 
further parley ensued on the subject. Practically, there 
wa.s nothing in a name, and the President, with liis pinc- 
tical common son.so, acB’ised tliat it was profenible to- 
adhere to names by wliich public bodies were long desig- 
nated. It was undesirable to disturb the “ titular con- 
tinuity” of an institution whicli had given satisfaction to 
the public. So we have now the Corporation, as the 
superior administrative, body, the Standing Committee as 
its delegated body to perform certain specific functions, 
.and the Councillors, that is, tbo members composing the ’ 
Corporation. Some members, however, even after well-nigh 
twenty-five years, 7oi?f-call their colleagues “ Corporators,”' 
a word which certainly is not pleasant to pronounce or to 
hear. 

Another unimportant matter wliich was discussed had 
reference to the Police Commissioner. Should he remain 
as a member of the Corporation ? This was a question 
the legality of which had been raised in the . old Corpora- 
tion but not quite settled. The Select Committee, how- 
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■<'vor, wns uimniiuwisly of ojnnion lluit. tlio Police ConiniiK- 
.•^ioiicr should he I'ligilde for membership, ^fr, Mehta 
urged n stnmg point in support, of this by observing that 
it was a fact that a Police Commissioner bccivnie more 
amenabh* to the influence of the Corpomtioii by being a 
jnember of that body than otherwise. 

In the amended Pill it was enjoined that there should 
be at, least, live meetings of the Corporation in a year. Mr. 
Mehta a.shed that the wonl five might be left out.. I'or 
yeans past the work of the Corpoi-ation had increased so 
largely that a meeting once a week had become the rule. 
It would be right and proper, therefore that the jirovision 
in the section should be nearer the fact. It. was agreed 
that there should be one ordinary mei'ting per month. 

Then came the ipiestion of urgency meetings. As the 
clause stood it empowered a meeting to be called on tho 
rcipiisition of four meinbera of the Htanding Committee 
practically without any notice at all. Mr. Mehbi objected 
to this kind of notice wh(*re the time allowed to eall an 
urgeney meeting was almost next to nothing. Ho ob- 
served : “ llemeinhenng the eharncter of the bnsine.ss to 

be transacted by the Corporation, I can hardly conceive 
any Imsincss of such urgency that it cannot atlbrd to wait 
for a period of seven days ; and it must not be forgotten 
that the Pi-esidont is empowered to call special meetings 
whenever he thinks fit.” Tho need for urgency would 
arise on rare occa.sions, and it was undesirable to introduce 
the clause, as it was liable to be misused for snatching re- 
solntions without sufllcient deliberation. Wo know that 
casxiistry enables even honest-minded people to pei’mit 
themselve.s to indxxlgo in irregular action, when they take 
a prejudiced or exaggerated view of the impor'’'’'"’'' of 
some matter. He wi.shed , the section 
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urgency meetings should he struck out as likely to do more- 
harm than good. On the other hand, Mr. hlaylor was- 
strongly for its retention, urging that it was essential with- 
a view to facilitating the disposal of business and to enable 
the Corporation to cope with every emergency as it arises. 
The Advocate-General pointed out how the Corporation 
itself, on its representation to the Legislature, expressed 
its dislike to such meetings. He could not conceive of' 
any emergency arising where business could not be tran 
sacted after giving full seven days’ notice. Eventually it 
svas agreed to give three clear days’ notice. 

Mr. Mehta had still stronger objections to another sec- 
tion in which the Standing Committee and the Commis- 
sioner were empowered to bring forward urgent business 
at a meeting without any notice whatever. He urged a 
strong reason for its omission. “ It is not unlikely” said' 
he “ that the composition of a particular meeting as being- 
favourable to a certain view may become an important- 
element in jridging whether a particular matter was of an 
urgent character or not. Even honest people allow them- 
selves to be led away by sophistry on occasions. It is not 
fair to the Commissioner.to place him in a position of such 
temptation.” Mr. Naylor suggested the compromise that 
no urgent business shall be brought forward unless three- 
fourths of the members present at the time assent to its 
being brought forward. But Mr. Mehta persisted in 
having no clause at all. Thereupon the President inter- 
vened, obser-vdng that “ Government was quite prepared to- 
trust the members of the Corporation, whatever be the 
number of members present, and are not prepared to- 
believe that they ■\H11 steal a march on their absent and, 
perhaps, better informed colleagues.” Mr. Telang pointed 
■out that the Coi-poration itself objected to the clause under 
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discussion. Thoio wn.s a division on it. Mr. l^Tohto, Mr. 
Telang and i\rr. Adam voted in favour of expunging the 
objected clause. Hut the Xoes were in the niajority, in- 
cluding his Royal IL'gliners the Duke of Connaught, who 
A\-ns then a member of the Legislative Council, and the 
J^socs had it their own w.ay and that is why “ urgency” is 
so often asked for now-a-daj-s. It is, however, .s,atisfactory’ 
to note that the Corpoi-atinn has sometimes exercised vn’so 
discretion in refiising to gi-ant in-genc}'. Of late the fre- 
quency of this “ Urgency ” has been received with the 
gi-eatest disfavour I)y independent councilioi-s. 
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SATISFACTOnY AMCXDMnST OF A MOST MlSCniWOnS CLAUSB, 
NAMELY TO ALLOW THE COMMISSIONEH TO SPEAK AT THE 
COnrOEATlON AS MANY TIMES AS HE AHSHED. 

next importjuit constitutionjil points on which 
tho Honournblo ^Ir. Mclita wns Jcoon niul on wliich 
ho luul given notice of nincndmont, had reference to tho 
alteration which was made in tho Bill about tho status of tho 
Municipal Commissioner. In tho Act of 1872 that offi- 
cial -was not tho privileged poreon that thencwBill had con- 
trived to make him out — a Sir Oracle who wns to intei-pose 
his gi'oat authority whonover lio liked so as to advance or 
obstruct a matter about which ho was either biassed or pre- 
judiced, and to speak ns often as ho liked by way of e.xpla- 
nation, thus reducing to nought tho actually superior ad- 
ministrative body. In fact, Avhile in one dii’ection they 
tried to make out the Corporation as the highest authority, 
they contrived, in a most naive fashion in another direction, 
to set up over its head tho Commissioner, thus neutmlising 
the privileges of the Corporation — a condition of things 
which no self-respecting and independent body of citizens 
could tolemte. There was considerable feeling, if not indig- 
nation, on the subject. But Lord Reaj’ wns a practical states- 
man and anticipating strenuous resistance to this head, he 
wisely inspired Mr. West to put forward an amendment. It 
was to this effect ; that in section 37, clause (u), line 275, 
the following words be inserted after the word “ Councillor,” 
viz., “ and with the consent of a majority of the Council 
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lors present, ascertained by a show of liands, without dis- 
cussion, may at any time make an explanation or statement 
of facts.” Mr. West observed that the clause is obvioiisly 
one which goes to the very centre of the constitutional 
principles of this Bill, and is of great importance to the 
■Corporation, the Commissioner and the public at largo, 
■“ Your Excellency,” said he, “ has considered this matter 
very cai’efully, and it has appeared to youi- Excellency in 
■Council that although on many occasions it may bo desir- 
able that the Commissioner should have an opportunity of 
disclosing to the Corporation the real and existing staf/O of 
facts when there has been some illusory statement, or at 
least an erroneous statement put before them, by somebody 
in possession of half a truth relating to public matters con- 
cerning the Corporation, yet it appears undesirable, on full 
•consideration, that he should have the right to interpose 
his voice as often as he pleases, even in correcting facts, 
but it is considered quite .safe to leave it to the discre- 
■tion of the Council itself, whether or not those facts slnll 
be stated. In constitutional countries, on the Continent 
-chiefly, a minister in charge of any particular m.-ittar, par- 
ticuhvrly matters of finance or administration leading inta 
a discussion of infinite detail, has a right, at any period of 
the debate, to get up and put up the house right on any 
matter on which he considers it ha.s been mi-infoi'med, v/j 
-that there was a good analogy on which the section, a>; it 
-stood, conid be based,” Mr, West, '/.’hile endeavouririg to 
oner an apology on behalf or the framer of the .section 'which 
he was going to amend, very clearly defined the onlv ccks.- 
-sions on which a Commis.eiemer ccmd he allov.'ed to 
and explain matterv? zo rhe Corro'carfox- Bnt here he axf 
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empower a Commissioner to interpose and obstruct the smooth 
working of the Corporation at his own sweet will. Such a 
power would have been tantamount to making the Com- 
missioner an irresponsible and unmitigated despot ; with 
every probability of doing mischief which might prove far- 
. -reaching in its effects. Mr. West thought the analogy 
could not be justified,' and it was absolutely essential for ' 
the harmonious working of the superior administrative 
authority and the executive head that so large a power- 
ought not to be allowed to a single man. Only, as he pro- 
perly observed, “ the Commissioner should have an oppor- 
tunity of making any explanation of facts, though he should' 
not be in a position to force his explanation upon the- 
Corporation, which might come at the heat of the moment 
and plunge the body into personal dissensions — sometimes 
rather warm dissensions. There is this consideration, that if 
the Commissioner does not get up and happens to run counter,, 
in many ways, to the general feeling of the Council on any 
point, although he has a right to speak, the members have- 
an equal right not to listen, and they mey exercise it.. 
Thus, instead of any good, it may possibly lead to an in- 
crease of irritation between the two constituents that the- 
Council represents.” It will be acknowledged that Mm ' 
West had not only correctly gauged the feeling of the citi- 
zens, but anticipated the immense mischief the retention of 
the clause, as originally framed, might create in practice.. 
His interpretation was perfectly correct. ■ By all means, he- 
said: “Give the Commissioner an opportunity, with the assent 
of the Corporation, of laying statements of facts before- 
them, but he should have no authority to force his opinions 
upon them under the guise of supplying deficiencies or cor- 
recting facts.” . 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta observed that Mr. West’s'amend- 
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ment sulist.nntially met tlie object he line! in ^'ie^v in gmng 
notice of his nniendments to the clauses referred to, as ho 
thought that it would restore the position of the Commis- 
sioner to what it was under section 43 of the old Act. He 
had “ no objection to the limited power of giving an ex- 
planation” as proposed by Mr. West. Still ho was not 
’ quite .s.atisfied. Ho hesitated whether even this privilege 
to speak ought not to be pioperl}' embodied in the by-laws 
under the Act than in the body of the Act itself. Mr. 
West explained that the point niiscd by his honourable 
colleague had not osc;iped him. But he urged that if in 
the Act " you make duo allowance for the Commissioner 
coming forward to spc.ak in the Council, an objection might, 
bo made that you ai-o going beyond the teiTOs of the Act 
in allowing a sti-anger to speak. You might jii.st ns well 
make a rule that any one who keeps a shop in llampart 
Row shall be permitted to spc.ak.” Mr. Mehta was, after 
this explanation satisfied with the amendment, which was, 
of course, carried, and thus a most mischievous clause was 
shom of all the potent elements of mischief with which it 
was rife, and the victory of the constitutionalists was so far 
complete. 



CHAPTER LXrX. 


EXOEKDlNOIiY IXSTUUCTIVE DISCUSSION ON THE INEXPEDIENdf 
OP ANY DEPUTY MUNICIPAL COMMISSIONER. 

i^IVHE Ilon’blo the Aclvoaxte-Gencml was greatly ena- 
i. inonrod of the idea of raising the Presidentship of 
the Corpoi'ation to the dignit3' of Jla^’oralty. But it was 
evident from the discussion wlhcli followed that it found 
little enthusiastic support fi-oni the rest of his colleagues. 
'We ma}' pass over the discussion, which has now only an 
antiquarian inrerost. Suflico it to s.ay, that the amendment 
of the Advocate-General was negatived. That functionary 
no.xt endeavoured to move that the President of the Corpo- 
ration should also bo Chairman of the Standing Committee, 

■ and as he never was in the Corporation, it is not siu'prising 
he was unable to perceive the inconvenience of the arrange- 
ment in practice. Mr. X.ajdor said no advantage would 
arise from his being an ex-oj/lcio Chairman. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Mehta observed that while he was in favour of empha- 
sising as much as possible the position of the Standing 
Committee, it was not cle.ar to him on what grounds the 
•coui’se proposed by the Advoc<ate-General was deemed desir- 
able. The functions and qualifications of the Chairman of 
the Corporation and of those of the Standing Committee 
were very different. Mr. Telang sympathised with the 
Advocate-General’s desire to minimise friction between the 
•two bodies. But there were weighty considerations on the 
•other side. “ I think the practice, which obtained some 
years ago and has been recently revived, is a very good one 
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— tlmt the Cluvirnmn of the Town Council Bhould intro- 
duce in the Corpomtion the pro})osals of the l.'own Council, 
nnd specially Ihoso i-clnting to the lludget. This pmctico 
■\nll have to bo discontinued if the Chairman of the two 
bodies is one nnd the same person, because the Chairman 
of the Corpoi-ntion does not ordinarily take part in debates, 
• which also, I think, is a very proper rule.” Agreeing with 
the “pmctical expencncc ” of the mombei-s of the Coi’iiora- 
tion, the Advocate-General withdrew the amendment. 

Considerable discussion of a prolonged but most ins- 
tructive chaiacter ensued, at the sitting of 1 0th Jlarch, 
1888, on the amendment of Mr. Mehta, with regard to 
the creation of the post of Deput}' Municipal Commissioner 
in sections HG nnd .G7 of the Bill. That gentleman’s amend- 
ment was to the oflcct that all references to a Deputy 
^Municipal Commissioner should be omitted from every p.art 
of the measure. He had fears that, though section 56 was 
in its nature of an empowering chaiacter, it would not be 
long before that power would bo put into motion. The 
bui-den of proving the necessity of having such a function- 
ary lies with those who are in favour of it. To give the 
Commissioner a permanent Deputy was, in Mr. hlehta’s 
opinion, a novel proceeding, “ utterly unknown to our 
Municipal law.” Ho was not .satisfied with the reasons 
advanced to justify the creation of this new oflico. When- 
ever this subject was brought before the Corporation, that 
body fought shy of it and rejected it by overwhelming 
majorities. The sole reason given was that the Commis- 
sioner was being daily overworked. That functionary had 
to groan under the so-c.alled excessive work he had to dis- 
charge. Over and over again, it was asked, what might be 
those peculiar and oppressive burdens under which he was 
bent do^vn. “ But,” continued Mr. Mehta, “bevond vai- . 
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;and general assurances, no detailed evidence of it has up to 
the present moment been produced.” Even assuming that 
the work was growing, he for one denied that the remedy 
proposed was the I’ight and proper one and in conformity 
with the constitutional arrangements for the purpose. If 
the work had really increased, then the right remedy was 
'to strengthen the departments which had shown the in- , 
■ crease but certainly not to get a Deputy at the elbow of the 
Commissioner. Whenever work had increased and depart- 
ments needed extra permanent assistance, the Corporation 
had cheerfully and promptly accorded their support. But 
there was no need for a special provision for the purpose. 
In the opinion of Mr. Mehta the proposal seemed to be 
“ utterly inappropriate.” There was even a stronger ob- 
jection to the creation of the post. “ To have a Deputy 
Municipal Commissioner would be,” he said, “ to mar and 
destroy the integrity of the constitutional' principles on 
which so much stress has always been laid, namely, that 
there shall be a sole Municipal Commissioner vested -with 
full executive power and responsibility. The essential part 
of the principle lies in the executive officer being the sole 
officer, so that responsibility may unquestionably attach to 
him. To give him another officer to whom he can make 
over certain general duties Avould be certainly to divide that 
responsibility ; and divided responsibility is no x’esponsibi- 
lity at all. It would thus be a gr.ave infringement of a 
most important constitutional principle, and I view with 
alarm all trifling with important constitutional principles.” 
Lastly, Mr. Mehta objected to the appointment being vest- 
ed in the Governor in Council, which, again, was not free 
from certain danger. There was the fear that the Com- 
missionership would constantly pass into the hands of a 
junior Civilian, a “ contingency the possibility of which 
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•vvas deprecated on nil hands.” The arguments and objec- 
tions thus inised against the proposal were cogent and un- 
deniable. Even now, after twenty-five yeai-s’ experience, the 
■Corporation might propound them, perliaps, with .added 
•einpha.sis. 

Jlr. Naylor endeavoured to meet ^Ir. Jlchta’s princi- 
.•,pal contentions. As to overwork, he thought, a case had 
been made out. Ue was satisfied that, during the peiaod 
that ho was a.ssociated with Mr. Ollivant in diufting the 
IBill, ho had “ an opportunit}’ of learning what the work of 
the Commissioner ” was. “ I must say,” lie s.aid, “ that I 
have been very greatly impressed with the enormous 
amount of work ” wliich a Commissioner ha.s to perform. 
It is a curious eommentar}’ on this i)ersonal ai-gmncnt th.at 
•oven after twenty-five yeai-s’ practiciil operation of the Act, 
during which the administrative work of the Municipality 
has taken larger stiides, it has not been complained of that 
the Comnii-ssionor is .so overburdened with work as to need 
a permanent Eoputy at his elbow. Only for a specific and ex- 
ceptional purpose a Deputy was appointed dm-ing the first 
three years of the plague epidemic. But oven then the Corpo- 
ration objected to tiie appointment, feeling that the work 
might have been ecpially well performed by two robust 
persons versed in sanitary loro. And very lately a deputy 
was nominated under the hollow plea that the Commis- 
sioner had had to attend to work in connection with the 
recent \’isit of Their Imperial Majesties. It was by a 
small majority that this appointment came to bo made. 
IMr. N.aylor, as a member of the Service from which 
iilunicipal Commissioners have hitherto been selected, 
w.as bound to magnify the work of the post, and he 
did it in his most handsome manner, painting every- 
thing in grand style. The picture thus presented to 
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his colleagues -was no doubt a roseate one, 1 
studying it even to-day, it cannot but raise a smile. Ho 
ever, it was excusable, this exaggeration of a brother Ci 
ban who bad seen or heard only one side of the matt 
Conscious of the weak points of bis picture, he was at a: 
rate, candid enough to confess that if the work was r 
gi’eat at the moment, it was to he so later, and it would 
wisdom on the part of the Legislature to provide for t 
future. The provision, in Mr. ISTaylor’s opinion, was ‘ 
cautious ” one, as it provided “ for a contingency whi' 
may arise.” But even to-day it is the opinion of a lar 
majority that were the work to he tackled by an able, a 
tive and exjoeditious Commissioner it is not so over-mm 
as to burden him or make him neglect his proper dutie 
And even as the present Commissioner has averred, tl 
work has greatly increased, it is more or less out-dof 
work which could be well discharged by special depar 
mental assistants. The principle of sole and exclush 
responsibility must be firmly adhered to. 

Mr. Naylor, referring to the second point, replied ths 
the appointment of a Deputy Commissioner could not i 
any way affect the position of the Municipal Commissione 
towards the Corporation. The responsibility of that authc 
ritj’’ would remain precisely the same. The deputy woul 
act under the orders of the Commissioner, and the Com 
missioner would be responsible for his assistant’s acts 
Again, there is nothing in the Bill which mil lead th' 
Deputy Commissioner to think that he is in training fo 
the Commissionership, or that he will have a vested righ 
to succeed to that oificer, “ The Governor in Council, .ir 
the exercise of his discretion, will look to the fitness of in 
dividual claimants, as he has always done, hitherto, anc 
appoint the one who is best qualified.” 
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^Ir. Fovbos Adam did not mince matters. He went 
straight to the root of tlio contention. He discounted the- 
statement of Hr. Naylor touching the possible contingency 
of tlie “ enormous ” growth of the work of the Commis- 
sioner. Rather ho would take the opposite \'iow, seeing 
that the largo water-works and di-ainage would be complet- 
ed in the cour.so of a few year.s. He thought it quite 
possible for the Commissioner to depute a certain quantit}’’ 
of work “ to competent subordinates,” to enable him to 
accomplish the duties required of him“ without overburden- 
ing or overtaxing ” himself. Under the circumstances he 
did not see tim necessity for the ajDpointment of a Deputj’' 
Alunicipal Commissioner. 

Mr. West did not agree with Mr. Adam in the st.ate- 
luent that the work in future would decre.ase. “ That is a 
iallacy,” he said, “ with which Icgislatoi-s in every ago are 
deluded. Wo are always putting before ourselves the idea 
that bj'-and-byo our work will bo accomplished, and that 
we shall be able to take mattons very easily. . . .It is inevi- 
table, in a great and gi-owing community like this, that 
the wants of a people will incre.ase, .as their horizon widens 
and their ideas rise iipwards. This I venture to speak in 
a prophetic strain.” Mr. West in all matters was nothing 
if not a prophet. He was a_ prophet in political and edu- 
cational matters .and so .also in social ones. But somehow 
all his dark prophecies remain yet unrealised. As a pro- 
phet he discoursed most eloquently on the philosophy of 
liumma aftairs, and concluded by observing that non-official 
members need take no alarm at the appointment, and they 
may rest .assui’ed that the Govei’nment would never indulge in 
patronage or nepotism. Alas ! how unprophetic -(^-as all this ! ! 

Mr. Richey, who followed Mr. AVest, adduced some 
statistics to demonstrate the fact how “ enormous ” was 
25 
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the work of the Commissioner. Taking the figures of those 
days with the figures of to-day we should exclaim that the 
latter are appallingly more enormous still. All the same, in 
spite of this appallingly enormous work, five Municipal 
Commissioners in turn have survived it, so that in this case 
mere figures of correspondence and so forth, are no test 
of the actual growth of the work of a Commissioner 
— we mean such work as to be beyond his energy and 
strength. 

Mr. Telang observed that he first thought that a deputy 
may be accessary, but that he should be appointed by the 
Corporation and not by the Governor in Council. Accord- 
ingly he had sent an amendment to that effect. Since 
then, seeing that there are in other sections of the Bill ample 
provisions made to meet the difficulties, he was of opinion 
that no such appointment should be created. “We have 
not,” he said, “ to look at section 67 alone, but we must 
also look at section 79, under which provision is made for 
the Commissioner getting all such assistance as he may re- 
quire. And I point to the section because, with reference 
to the statement concerning the great amount of work in 
the Municipal Commissioner’s office. I am not satisfied that 
it is work which is necessarily required to be done by the 
Commissioner or a Deputy Commissioner. . . I know 

that Bombay is not yet, if I may so say, like an 'extinct 
volcano, and that there will be plenty of work for the 
Municipality to do in future. But I repeat, I am not sure 
that it will be the sort of work for which an officer of the 

Idnd suggested by Mr. West would be required Oh the 

whole I 'am of opinion that this office should not be created. 
The Corporation does not want it, and has said so over and 
over again, and I do not see why we should say that such 
an officer should be appointed.” 
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Aiul liero the debate ended. Tliere were four ayes, 
namely, If. K. 11. the Duke of Coinuiuglit, Jfr. Telang, JfrJ 
Adam, and Idr. Mehta, luit there were four noes, namely, 
]\Ir. Kichey, Mr. "West, Mr. Naylor, and Jfr. Barve. Tho 
.amendment of Mr. ^Mehta, not to appoint a Deputy Com- 
missioner, was therefore lost by tho ]'’i-c.sidcnt’.s casting- 
’ vote ngiunst it. 



CHAPTER LXX. 


rUETIlim AJlEKroiENTS AKD DISCUSSTOK OX MIXOU 
COXSTlTUTlOXAIi SECTIOXS. 
battle about the Deputy Jlunicipal Coiumip_ 
pionor, it is useful to reincinber, did not end with the 
rejection of the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta’s amendment. There- 
■was the further contention as to the nuthoritj’ \yith whom 
the 2 )Ower of appointment should rest. They were excel- 
lent strategists, the three non-ollicial representatives in the 
Legislative Council of 1 888, who foiight hard to win for 
the ratepayers as many constitutional and other jn-ivileges 
as their dialectical jmwei-s, sharjiened by their mrinicipal 
experience, coidd wrest from the hands of Government. 
Anticipating that the oflicial majority was likely to thro\w 
out the amendment, .the Hon'ble Mr. 'Telang had sent- 
notice of another which he moved, namely, that the ap- 
j)ointment of the Deputy Commissioner should rest with 
the Corporation alone. He first observed that he had a 
double purpose to bear in mind, either that the .ai^j^oint- 
ment of the Dejraty Commissioner should be made by the- 
Oorporation or that, if the power be retained by the Gov- 
ernment, such j)ower should not be exercised except on 
the application of the Corjroration. But Mr. Telang was 
strongly in favour of the first alternative, urging the rea- 
son that, inasmuch as the Executive Engineer and the 
Health Officer were both ajopointed by the Corporation, 
subject to the confirmation of Government, he did not see- 
■nffiy the Deputy Municipal Commissioner should stand in 
a different category from the other two. ' Mr. Haylor 
opposed the amendment, urging as a ground that logically 
tbe appointment should be in the hands of the Govern- 
ment seeing that that authority is to apj^oint the Muni- 
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■cipiil Conimissionor. Xo distinction can bo drawn between, 
the grounds which afl'ect tho Commissioner’s appointment 
and tho grovinds which ailect the deputy’s appointment. 
Tho Advocate-General demurred to tho argument of tho 
icgal Kemcmbi'ancor, He thought tho appointment by 
•Govornmont would scarcely be in accordance with tho 
-.spirit of tho Bill. Tlio arguments of Mr. Telang fully 
■commended themselves to him. Mr. West, agreeing with 
I\[r. Xaylor, thought that it would bo “ a serious mistalce” 
"to allow Mr. Telang'.s amendment to piss. His reason 
was that, being appointed by tho Corporation, tho Deputy 
Commissioner “ would hold his head quite as high as tho 
Commissioner. “If tiio amendment is carried, its efleeb 
would bo that when occasions arise, tho deputy would bo 
■opposed to his sviporior. “ There would bo divided councils 
•and gonenal obstruction of business.” Mr. Mehta, sup- 
porting lifr. 'i’clang, pointed out in reply to what fell from 
Mr. West, that there can bo no such contingency as ho 
had apprehended. AYhat had been tho actual expeiaenco 
during the last fifteen yc.ar.s ? There were tho Haalth 
Officer and tho Executive Engineer, both entirely subordi- 
mato to tho Commissioner. But there was not a single 
•instance on record, .since the Act of 1872 c-ame into opera- 
tion, of any break of harmony between those oflicer.s and 
■the Commissioner. He thoiight this was a complete 
^answer to tho apprehensions entertained by the Honourable 
j\Ir. West. On the votes being taken there were five for 
•the amendment .and four against it, so jMr. Telang’s 
amendment was carried. 

Fui'ther controvei’sy, which was foreshadowed in the 
dntroduction of the second reading of the Bill, touching the 
Municipal Commissioner being allowed to act as a member 
-of the Board of the Port Trust, then ensued. The Advo 
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.cn-to-Genoml w.is ngninst ovorbiirflening the Commissioner 
Tvith extraneous diitie.s. Sir. Isnylor .argued on tlie other 
side, mentioning the case of Calcutta, where the Commis- 
sioner is a Port Trustee also. Opinions had differed,, 
though ho for one thought that the pre.sence of such an 
ofiicer was beneficial to the interc.sts of the Corpoi-atioi?. 
]\Tr, Porbes Ad.nm, returning to Ids former charge — and 
no commercial member in the Council had a better right 
to speak with oxjierience and anthoiity than he — ohsei-ved 
that he can understand an olliccr of the position of a 
Municipal Commis.sioner being a valuable Port Trustee, 
but he failed “ to see how the Municipality could reap 
much benefit.” On the other -hand they are never tired of 
referring to the arduous" and onerous duties of the Com- 
missioner. If so wh}’ burden him u-ith this additional 
duty, not to speak of his being honoured with a seat in 
the Legislative Council, if the Government of the day 
washed it so. The duties of both offices may or may not 
be very gx-eat in themselves, but there is every possibilit}* 
that they might [interfere with his work in Bom- 
bay, about whicb the Corporation can but form an oidnion. 
Mr. Mehta agreed with Mi'. Naylor that the Commissioner 
on the board of the ■ Port Trustees was a useful member. 
The President observed that the main object of the section 
under discussion was to safeguard the interests of the 
town, “ seing how interwoven are the management of' the 
town and of the port.” As to the Commissioner being 
occasionally [made a member of the Legislative Council,. 
Lord Eeay further remarked that “ as the occasions on 
which the Governor would be inclined to make the Muni- 
cipal Commissioner an additional member of his Council 
are so rare, I think the clause need not be retained.” After 
•,he.aring -what fell from Mr.. Mehta and Lord Eeay, Mr.. 
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Forbes Adam Avithdrew his opposition, and the clause 
touching the appointment of the Commissioner to the 
Ixegislative Council was deleted, Avhile the Advocate- 
General altered his amendment Avhich left the appointment 
as Port Trustee intact. 

The next point under discassion Avas the salary of the 
Commissioner, Mr. Mehta moved an amendment that the 
Coi'poration should be empoAvered to increase his salary 
from Rs. 2,500 to Es. 3,000. “ With the arduous and 
responsible duties Avhich the Commissioner has to dis- 
charge,” said the honourable gentleman “ it is but right and 
proper that his remuneration .should be adequate and 
sufficient and even handsome. The increase should be 
given only after a period of approved ^serAice, say live 
years. 3Ir. Xaylor agreed Avith the amendment but 
thought five years “ too long a time,” as it postpones the 
benefit to a period “ when a Commissioner is utterly v.vm 
oat fay the cares and labours of his office.” He proposed 
three instead of five years, urging that in Calcutta the Com- 
missioner vras alioTrei Bs. 3,000 from the verv* commence- 
ment besides house rent, hir. Jlehta inrerpose’i that “ the 
Commissioner's duties are so various that he requires at 
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rum'nnn AMExujrEXTs akd vjscusstos os visor 
COXSTITUTIOXAE SECTION'S. (Continued). 

^r^HE “ Ufgency” section to which i-efeience w.as made, 
by Mv. Xaylov in the opening speech on the occa- 
.sion of the second reading of the Bill, and to wliich 
Jlessrs. Tehing and Mehta had given a rejoinder, came to 
be in’oporly discussed in its order. But so great was the 
divergence of opinion among honouiable members that 
after much discussion, in which subtle dialectics were 
brought into play, on both sides, the President was obliged 
to relegate further debate on the point to the end. It may, 
however, bo useful at this stage to recount ns briefly as 
possible the course which the discussion took. The Hon'ble 
Mr. Mehta had given notice of his amendment that clausa 
(7 of section Go be omitted. In moving the omission ha 
succinctly stated the reasons. Firstly, lie strongly object- 
ed to give the Commissioner in case of ui’gency any power 
given hy the Act to the Corporation or the Standing Com- 
mittee. Mr. Mehta could not conceive of .any such case of 
emergency where it might be found necessary to exercise a 
great many of the powers vested in the Council. Secondly, 
he thought that while on the one hand no necessity had 
ever been felt for the existence of such a power, on the 
other hand, such a provision was liable to be misused or 
even abused. The clause would put a temptation in the 
way of the Commissioner to place a strained interpreta- 
tion on the word “ urgency.” Under cover of it he 
might incur expenditure for which he ought to obtain 
previous sanction. In brief, the omission of the clause was 
urged because it was unnecessary and liable to be abused. 
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Mr. Nnyinr Wiis .'^nrpnVoil llmt fo hiirniless n clause, 
jvas-'LHl with a view to providing a juuctic;!! Code for tho 
Avorking <»f tho Corpondion, .shouhl have excited .so much 
-opposition. If Ihorc wjls provision made in tlio local 
Boards’ Acf,s for meeting emergencies, whci-c was tho harm 
of its iiitroiUw.tion into the Mvtuicipal constitAitiou of Bom- 
'hay f In tlie ahsence of such .a jirovision the .same thing 
would happen as hefon'. Kxj*enses may he incurred on an 
eim-rgemw arising for which .sanction might bo obtained 
afterwards. The l/<‘gislature should provide, ho thought, 
airainst the Commissioner havimr at, anv time tf) commit 
an irn’gularity and afterwards to go to the Cori)Oi'ation to 
a.sk them to ratify what he had done, 'rho very fact that 
in the construction of a lak<* like the Tan.sa it might 
liappen that there would ho ecaisional hnrst.s of the dains» 
the urgency of t.aking the Corporation’s sanction for re- 
pairs, at once, would he manifest. Tho probabilities of 
<-ontiugeucie.s of this chameter arising wei-e no doubt re- 
jnot<', hut still tho Legislature would bo cxerci.siug a wise 
procuitiou by pro\'idiug for such. IIo wa.«, hoaever, 
a-illing to (jualify the aord “ emergency" so as to avoid .alf 
cause of (luestioniug the eases in adiich urgency may be 
.demanded. He a-ould eill it “emergency” in “ a-hich 
irrf-pai-.ihlo mischief may .arise from a-.ant of prompt ac- 
tion." Tlie Advocate-General demurred to it, and thouMit 
the provision should be omitted. To the argument of Mr. 
Xaylor, Mr. Mehta i-ojoined that “ a Municipal Commis- 
sioner who a-onkl feel unequal to such a task a-oulcl not 
be a-orthy of that high and respon.sible position.” Mr. 
AVe.st interposed that the omis.sion of the clause might 
prove greatly inconvenient and not quite f.air to the Com- 
missioner. "STliy should he be placed in a false po.sition b ’ 
being at first made to override t - in order to act >.1. ' 
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promptitude in an cmcrgcncj’ without the previous sanc- 
tion of the Corpomtion, and afterwards comj)elled to go 
hoforo that body in order to .say “ JIake me hone.st again." 
Mr. Telang remarked he could not undei'stand iMr. "West’.s 
reasoning. It was true that the emergency had been de- 
fined, all the same the power of the Commissioner ye- 
mnined. “ It is admitted,” he said “ that you are provid-' 
ing for an emergency’ which m.ay occur but once in a life- 
time ; yet the clause is one which covers events that may 
occur man}' times in .a lifetime. It seems to me that the 
jiower in eveiy probability would he misused. The legisla- 
ture should not thus jmt the Commissioner in possession 
of powere which are very extreme.” Tlie discussion at this 
stage .appeared to be interminable, and the President 
brought it to an end by suggesting that it m.ay again be 
taken up at the close of the second reading, and that all 
the disagreeing siieakers should put their heads together 
to arrive at some satisfactory arrangements. 

The next matter which came in for serious discussion 
was the power of the Corporation to call for all papei's and 
cori'espondence between the IMunicipal Commissioner and 
the Government. It seemed that oulng to an incident 
which had occurred during the administration of ilr. Olli-- 
vant, when he refused to produce some importimt corres- 
pondence he had had with the Government, the Corpoi-a- 
tion felt rather sensitive on the subject. It argued that 
after all, the Commissioner, so long as he was the head of 
the idunicipality, was a servant of that body, and as such 
it was improper on his . part to wirry on correspondence 
with the Government behind the back of the Corporation. 
Many a warm debate took place on the question. The 
Advocate-General moved an amendment that in section 
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yvas, of course, characteristic of that iionourablo and accora- 
'plishcd legislator, !ind Mr. Mehta had no liesitation in ex- 
pressing his wllingnoss to withdraw his own amendment 

• on this point in favour of that of the Advocate-General with 
a sliglit modificjvtion in the nature of a prov'iso, that in cases 
'wliero the Commissioner for .a time .saw substantial reason 
to witlihold the papers, for protecting the best interests of 
•the ]\[unicipality, it should be obligatory on him to pro- 
dtice them at .some suhscijmnl date when there could be no 
'fear of prejudicing IMunicijial interest. It w-as perfectly 

• I'easonablo for tlie Corporation to wait awhile, but at the 
same time the Commissioner ought to bo able “ to specify 
■ the time or the event which must occur before he will be 
prepared to produce the papers.” Th.at was considered an 
additional safeguard, and a sound and practical one. Mr. 
Mehta commenced by observing that ho felt sure the Cor- 
.poration was such a reasonable body tliat it would never 
insist upon the production of documents, which for the 
•time being the Commissioner might declare it to be inex- 
-pedient to submit in the interests of the Corporation. As a 
matter of fact, instances have now and ag.ain occurred, since 
the passing of the Act, where cases h.ad been pending in 
.courts of law or referred to arbitration, in which Commis- 
sioners have been known to have advised the Corporation 
to defer for a while its request for the production of the 
.papers apperdaining to them, and where the Corporation 
j.has willingly followed that advice without demur. 

The Honourable Mr. Wett was not prepared for the 
-turn the amendment had taken, and the alacrity with, 
which Mr. Mehta agreed to the Advocate-General’s amend- 
ment, while withdrawing his own. He was a bit put out, 
^which no doubt amused his colleagues not a little. He was 
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surprised at being “ di-awn oil' the i-ails'' bj* tlio lend tlie 
honovirablo geuilcnum had taken. lie \vasin favour of tlie 
power allowed to the Corpomtion. ])ut not in that of tlie 
su""cstcd proviso, namely, that the Coniniis'.ionei- ina}’ for 
a time only refuse to produce the j)a])ers when ho thought 
fit. Ho wished such refusal to be made absolute. “ A 
case may arise, " remarked !Mr. West, “ when the prema- 
ture disclosure of a document might have a prejudicial 
pff^ct — say with respect to a contract or a case — and the 
facts being disclosed might affect the Coi-pomtion to the 
extent of scvci'il lakhs of rujK-es. It occiir‘; to me that 
the Commissioner should hnvetheah=o!ute light to refuse/’ 
fio argued Mr. West, who went to the constitutional }<jr - 
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of the Corporntion. Its creation was strongly opposed by 
that bod}', ns we have already pointed out. It was urged 
that the chief oflieer of Municipal finance should be as 
much independent as the Health Odicer and the Executive 
Engineer ; that it was inexpedient and unwise to have 
him under the thumb of the Municipal Commissioner. 
Since this matter Avas referred to once morp, in the 
Corporation, Ave malce no exense for dwelling on it at 
some length. AVe think it i.s time the Corporation should 
knOAV exactly Avhy it strongly ojijiosed the apjiointment of 
the accountant being left to the Commissioner, and Avhy 
the Legislature opposed it Avith equal strength and carried 
the jioint by a majoiaty of official Arotes. Air. Alehta’s • 
amendment contemplated the making of that appointment 
independent of the Commissioner. At the very outset he 
begged of his colleagues to give it their most careful and 
•earnest consideration. He claimed extension and develop- 
ment of the Corporation in all directions in Avhich, as he 
very properly remai-ked, “ expoi-ience has shown they could 
be safely carried out.” The “ conspicuous success” Avhich 
the Corporation had attained in the efficient management 
of the city’s affairs, entitled it to claim further develop- 
ment and extension of its poAvers and privileges. Two de- 
mands Avere made, not at all unreasonable or ambitious. 
They were modesty itself — namely, the right of the Coi-po- 
ration to see that it elects its OAvn Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee, and the right to appoint its own financial 
adviser. The fii’st right the Legislature Avisely conceded and 
the city was thankful for it. As to the second the honour- 
able member ui-ged that it was one which aa'rs “ strictly 
based on and justified by the I'esults and lessons of past 
-experience.” The same arguments whereby opposition Avas 
shown to the appointment of the Health Officer and the 
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Engineer being entrusted to the Corporation, in 1872, 
when the Act III of thnt year was under oonsiclemtion, 
seem to have been t rotted out on the present occasion. It 
was a)iprehendod then that the Connnissioner would como 
into constant friction witii the two otlicers if tliey were not 
made his subordinates. Rut “ in spite of those forchod- 
■ing.s” the appointments were vested in the Coi-poralion, njul 
fifteen years’ experience fullj' confirineil the fact that the 
original forebodings were nbsolutcl}' groundless. “ Tlic 
Heath Olllcer and the Engineer have, in spite of their being 
elected lu’ the Coriioiution, unifonniy rendered the most 
cheerful and loyal obedience to the Conuni.ssioner. Tlicre- 
fore it is,” continued ^Ir. Hohta, “ tliat 1 now submit that 
the appointment of the third great department of the 
JIunicipality — the Accounts Department — .should also bo 
vested in the Corporation. Tlic only objection that 1 have 
so far heard against my jtroposal is that the head account- 
ant stiinds on a somewhat diflerent footing from the other 
two ofticers. Rut if there be any dillerenco it is in reality 
in support of mj' own proposal. There may be difi’ercnces 
of opinion in matters of public health and public works, 
but where can bo the diflbrence where arithmetic, an exact 
» science, is concerned. The Accountant’s Dep.artmcnt sim- 
j)ly deals rvith mathematical matters and figures only. I 
cannot imagine wh}' the head accountant should be more 
under the Commissioner’s immediate and absolute control, 
unless it is thought desii-able that facility should be given 
to him for manipulation of accounts to hide irregular and 
unauthorised action. I have pointed out that experience 
shows that so far as legitimate work is concerned, nomina- 
tion by the Corporation does not produce insubordination ; 
at the same time, it will have the positive beneficia '•ct 
that, as their appointment is-in the Ji.ai^s of the 
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tion, tho ollicei’s so elected nuo not likely to lend them- 
ficives cnsily to irregular or improper action. This is a 
more valuable and importiint check than is gonci’ally ima- 
gined.’’ 

Mr. jilehta’s reasoning vas unanswerable, but tlio oflicial 
legislators hold on most .strenuously to this .appointment as < 
n, re.servo for tho Coinmissionor. Wo shall in tho sequel 
show what fine arguments they urged in Oivour of tho ap- 
2ioint:ncnt being loft to that ollicer. 



CHAPTER LXXII. 


THE BATTLE ON THE CONTROLLER OF ACCOL'NTS. 

debate further it may be observed that 
X Mr. Naylor contended for leaving the power in the 
liands of the Commissioner, In so contending, he gave his 
colleagues an excellent and most lucid account of the duties 
of that official. As different notions had prevailed on the 
subject, it was really a service wliich ]\Ir. Na^dor rendered 
by clearing the matter of all misconceptions and ambigui- 
ties. IMoreover, since it was only claimed on be- 
half of the Chief Accountant in the hall of the Corpora- 
tion that his duty was to control the estimates and the ex- 
penditure of the Health and Engineering departments — an 
altogether untenable claim as the Hon’ble Jlr. Mehta com- 
pletely demonstrated by a reference to what fell from Mr. 
Hayloi' — it is just as well that we should fully quote that 
legislator. Many a Councillor, it is to be presumed, has by 
this time forgotten, perhaps, what Jlr. Mehta read out at 
the time. The quotation we are now reproducing will re- 
fresh their memory and serve for purposes of handy refer- 
ence if at any time the controvei’sy is again raised. “ I 
must explain at the outset,” remai’ked the Hon’ble Mr. 
Naylor, “ that the officer in question is not controller of the 
Municipal accounts.” This is the first misnomer knocked 
on the head. “ For a few year’s past, he has been errone- 
ously so called, hut his f auction is not to control accounts. 
The real control of the expenditure and of the accounts ‘ 
vested in the Town Council (now the Standing Committf 
26 
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Hiul in tlie auditors appointed by the Corporation. If this 
control is thought to be too weak, then, I submit, the 
xemedy is to appoint a controller ; hut that officer should 
hold Ms ccppoinimeyii outside of the Commissioner’s office and 
not within it. I have seen the appointment" of this officer 
compared with that of the Accountant-General, hut that ip 
not a correct comparison — he really cojmesp)onds to a Collec- 
tor’s Head Accountant. The officer in question is the head 
of 'the accounts depai-tment under the Commissioner 
and receives his promotion in the Commissioner's office, 
rising gradually, according to his fitness, from the lower 
grades of accountant. He is, .and should be, entirely 
under the orders, and in every respect, suboi’dinate to the 
Municipal Commissioner. The result of the Hon’ble Mr. 
jMehta’s amendment would be that the officer concerned 
would look rather to pleasing the Corporation than the 
Commissioner, and that is a state of things which would 
be intolerable. I do not credit the Municipal Commis- 
sioner with any wish to manipulate his accounts or to have 
the me.ans of enabling him to do anything of the kind.” 
It will be clear from his quotation that Mr. Mehta and 
Mr. iNaj'lor mewed the appointment from diSerent stand- 
points. 'What the Corporation had more than once insist- 
ed upon was a Controller who should be outside the Com- 
missioner’s office and solely i-e.sponsibie to that body alone. 
The Act, in spite of the Coi-pm-ation's request, did not pro- 
a-ide for such a desirable officer. Instead, it gave an 
accountant, a head book-keeper whose duties were to bo 
those described in Mr. Aaylor’s speech. This accountant 
onlv was proHded for in the Act, and so far Mi\ Mehta 
was rightly’ contending for the superior and re.ally’ control- 
lin" officer whose necessity has been amply demonstrated 
by the actual pi’actical experience the Coiporation had had 
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Gonernl ns to the proper nppro])riation of various sums.”' 
Then there aro clobatablo questions of accounts as between 
iirms and batiks. Wliat firnis and banks have to do with 
tho Municipality it is not eas}' to guess. Disputes between 
the two aro hardly’ a subject for disposal by a ^Municipal 
Accountant, and even at this day we wonder why this, 
argument was dragged in by' Mr. “West, seeing it is so- 
xitterly’ irrelevant. It may’ be that banks by themselves or 
firms by themselves may’ linvo some disjmte.s, but why' 
should there be any hitch at all in the Municip.al accounts 
owing to disputes arising Itetween a merchant and a banker 
outsidc the Municipality. Mr. AVest had, as a profound 
and subtle jurist, the knack of dragging into the debato 
some hair-splitting arguments. He spoke on this subject- 
from his experience on the bench, vdiere many’ disputes as 
to figures had been adjudicated as between bankers and 
firms. But that is altogether .a difl’erent matter. To in- 
fer frefin that experience that the Municipality’ will have 
similar disimtes was rather a very' broad jtroposition — a 
jump from the particular to the universal. Tlien, again,, 
he was quite irrelevant on another point. He discoursed 
again on the system of Hative and English book-keeping. 
But why’ that should have been dragged in is another pro- 
found mystery’ ■which the Hon’ble the Judicial klember 
was alone capable of solving. The Municipal accounts are- 
kept in English, and the official system of book-keejiing is- 
followed. How at all, there was any’ need for native book- 
keeping to be brought forward in support of the question,, 
whether or not the Accountant should be under the con- 
trol of the Corporation or under the thumb of the Com- 
missioner is not clear. The only’ other argument of a ra- 
tional nature adduced was that “ it was better to stand by 
a sy.stem “svliich has worked well than to make experiments- 
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•the resitlt of ■which may he doubtful.” This was <a wise 
but specious saying. It was also, fallacious, in that the 
Corporation had demanded what it had known by its ex- * 
perience was absolutely successful. There ■\vas no dubiety 
■about its demand. ^Moreover, the demand did not involve 
oany change of a “ S 5 'stem.” Between 1865 and 1872 there 
was a Controller of Accounts independent of the Commis- 
sioner. The control was kept well in hand during the in- 
-cumbencj’’ of the first official, Colonel Thacker. It had 
been a great success, and would have proved even a greater 
one had not public exigencies removed him to another 
post. Again, the last argument brought forward by Mr. 
West was also of a verj’^ wonderful nature. If the appoint- 
ment rested with the Corporation there would be no pro- 
motion carried out in the office ! Let us quote this precious 
part of his speech. He said : — “ B}' reason of allowing the 
Commissioner to make the appointment, a general system 
•of promotions is cairied out in the office, which, I think, 
•cannot be regarded as other than desirable. But on the 
•other hand, if the Head Accountant is to be elected by the 
Corporation, the probability is that the appointment will 
wery seldom be given to the next man in the office who 
may be thoroughly qualified and entitled to take it, and 
■will in that case certainly be the best man to fill the posi- 
-tion. Exactly. The Corporation’s officials are all selected 
■from outside the Municipality. The Health Officer and 
•the Engineer had been so selected, and had the appoint- 
ment of an Accountant rested with the Corporation that 
body would have gone to select one in the place of the 
late Mr. Sorabji Cooper from outside. But what has ac- 
tually happened ? The Act eventually left the appointment 
-of the Accountant with the Commissioner. Accordinsr to 
Air. West’s statement, the next best man in the office- 
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Imvo been givon the promotion. Was this done 
Avhen Mr. Cooi)or died in 1809? Ili.s next best man had 
.more than once acted for him during bis leave of absence. 
He liad been reported as having satisfactorily discharged 
liis dutie.s and served besides for a long tciTn of years. 
And 3’ct when tlie time came for promotion to the, 
permanent post he was thimst aside and an outsider 
brought ! This single fact establishes the complete hollow- 
ness of the last arg\unent which Mi'. West urged in sup- 
Jiort of the original pi-oposition, namely, that the Account- 
ant sliould bo appointed b^’ the Commi.ssioner and not by 
the Coi'poration. 

Tint the Hon’blc Mr. Telang had no difliculty in over- 
throwing Mr. West’s arguments. If, he remarked, the 
description givon of the Accountant is con-ect, then, “that 
description hogs the whole question. I s.ay ho is the Chief 
Accountant of the Municipalit}-. I do not see why the 
Chief Accountant of the Municqi.ality' should not be ap- 
pointed bj' the governing bodj' of the Municip.ality. To 
•call him the Commissioner’s Chief Accountant is just as 
much a misnomer as it would be to call the Health OlEcer 
the Commissioner’s Health Officer ^or the Engineer the 
Commissioner's Engineer.” Heither could hlr. Telang 
under.stand Mr. Haylor’s other argument, touching rival 
authorities. “ If,” s.aid he, “ the accountant obstructs the 
policy of the Commissioner bj' refusing to allow any che- 
ques to pass for sums which the Corporation has not 
sanctioned, he is acting in the discharge of his duties, and 
the obstruction is justifiable in the interests of the Muni- 
cipality ; but if he saj’S to the Commissioner in regard to 
sanctioned expenditure, ‘ no, j'ou shall not spend the monej^ 
in the waj^you desire,’ he will be clearlj' going beyond his 
functions altogether.” And under the ciicun:ftnnce.s 
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Mr. Telang confessed his inability to follow the arguments 
of those who were in favour of the Accountant being 
appointed by the Commissioner. 

Mr. Richey followed Mr. Telang. He began by lay- 
ing doAvn the disputable proposition that “ the Municipal 
^Commissioner is the head of the accounts and finance 
departments and is responsible.” Arguing on this fallacious 
proposition he tried to controvert Mr. Telang’s opinion by 
saying that the Accountant was therefore subordinate to 
the Commissioner. We may dismiss this official logic from 
our mind. The fact is that it was taken for granted, already, 
that come what ma}', the accountant should be depen- 
dent on the Commissioner. The logic and honours of the 
argument rested with those who had suppoi'ted the amend- 
ment. But there was the “ mandate.” And so it happened 
that in favour of Mr. Slehta’s amendment, there were, 
besides himself, Mr. Telang and Mr, Adam. Against it 
were H. R. H, the Duke of Connaught, Mr. Richey, Mr. 
West, Mr. Naylor, Mr. Barve, and the Advocate-General. 
Thus the amendment was lost. But it may be taken for 
granted that when the Act comes to be considerably amended 
again a more serious battle is certain to be waged against the 
existing ari-angement. The Corporation will, through its 
representative in the Legislative Council, fight tooth and 
nail to have this appointment under its own control. 



CHAPTER LXXIIT. 


MUTUAI, TOLKUAN’CE 01’ OriXIOX IX OKnATE AXD 
SMOOTH rnOGllESS. 

A jMOST instructive feature of the debate on the 
Slunicipal Bill, which eventually passed as Act I of 
1888, was the freedom from intolerance of the non- 
oflicial representatives’ opinion on the part of the official 
members. There was a deference to opinions ex- 
pressed on both sides. Arguments and objections were 
freely discussed and pointed out in a most catholic spirit, 
prompted, no doubt, by the sentiment that after all both 
hinds of leglslatoi’s, official and non-official, had one com- 
mon duty to discharge, namely, to legislate for the benefit 
of the people at large, and not for any sectarian or other 
limited interests. As a result of the exercise of this spirit 
of legislative broad-mindedness, many a small section which 
needed amendment was easily got through. There was a 
feeling of “ give and take !” In short, “ sweet reasonable- 
ness,’ pervaded the entire deliberations of this particular 
Xiegislative gathering, which was greatly instrumental in 
securing to the rate-pajmi’s a Municipal Code almost as 
complete and comprehensive as it was possible to devise 
through the combined talent, European and Indian, gather- 
ed at the table. Ho doubt, its operations have shewn 
many an imperfection. But where was the law framed by 
human intellect which was perfect? These imperfections 
will, no doubt, be removed when the Code next comes in 
for comprehensive amendments, though miich will depend on 
the tone and temper of the Government of the day, and the 
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mr row or broad spirit in which it conceives the amendments. 
Anyhow, Lord Reay’s Council was remarkable for the 
■many compromises made, where differences of opinion 
arose, without violating the broad principles on which the 
Bill was founded. This, then, was the most .satisfactory 
•feature of that deliberative assembly. 

It was thought at the time that the Health OfBcer 
might be permitted sometimes to hold some other Muni- 
cipal Ofnce in addition to his own. 1 1 was pointed out by 
Mr. Mehta, that as things went that officer had enough, 
•and more than enough, to do with his duties proper, and it 
was unwise to saddle him, even temporarily, with other 


duties which would have the enect of only iDcrea.sing hi.s 
buirien. A compromise was enected which wms agreeable 
to all. Then, there was the section which corxtempikted 


that all apiKiintments a? ore 
ceive the previous amcmon 
p>rinted out that the limit v 
lower it, say to Es. iOO. 
■even the Government o; B: 
emoluments ot whim arc E 


Es, SuO per month .'■houH re- 
ef the Corporation. Mr. Telang 
ras high and it was needful to 
• 1 teliere," he remarked, “ that 
jmoay carrot creete office.? the 
s. per morth or tmwarii?. 
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Then, (.hero was along disquisition on (ho amenil- 
ment of the Advocato-Oeneral. Munj' indeed wei’O his 
amondinonts, nl\va3’s conceived in a liberal, even radical,, 
spirit, which were ojipo.scd to the views of the governing 
authorities. This, however, did not deter him from mov- 
ing them, and that, too, with considerable cogency’ of I’c:}- 
soning, though in a few cases his want of practical ' 
experience of the proceedings of the Corporation led him 
astniy. There was a new section in the Bill ^vhich em- 
liowered the Commissioner to undertake work which was 
cei-tified h}' the Secretaiy to Government to be urgently 
necessary for public service. The Advocate-General con- 
sidered that the Commi.ssioner should act constitutionallv, 
that is to .s-aj’, ho should not immodiatel}' obe^' the ordere 
of Gpvernmont but first take the .sanction of the Standing 
Committee. His principal rca.son was this. He admitted 
that emergencies maj’ arise (in case of war or other cala- 
mity) in which Government m.ay call iqion the Commis- 
sioner to take immediate work in hand. But he thought 
that it ought not to bo taken in hand without the previous • 
sanction of the Corporation. “I do not think,” he .said, 
that any communication should be addressed from an}- 
outside body — and to the Corpor.ation the Government is 
an outside body — to the Commissioner direct. The Com- 
missioner is .an officer of the Corporation ; and I think he 
should neither be addressed nor entitled to comply with a 
requisition, such as that here contemplated, without the 
consent and .s.anction of the Standing Committee. He 
should not be put into a position to use his own judgment 
as to whether he will comply or mil not comply with such 
a requisition. If the Commissioner is a Government- 
.servant, be is put in a delicate position in having to say 
whether he will comply with the requisition of Govei-n- 
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work. If therefore, there has been no objection to place 
the Commissioner in such a position, why then any objec- 
tion to the Committee being placed in the same position ? 
The amendment of the Advocate-General was simply 
•directed as to the individual to whom the requisition 
■should be addressed. Mr. Naylor did not point out where 
-was the fault in the argument. 

Mr. Telang also observed that he agreed with the 
■principle formulated by the Advocate-General. As oiigi- 
nally drafted the section was very objectionable. But the 
•section as afterwards modified removes the original objec- 
tion in principle. The Corporation itself is agreeable to 
it as so amended. All that that body wished was that in 
an adjustment of accounts between the Corporation and 
■the Government, the latter should apply the same princi- 
ple which was applied by them to the work they obtained 
'from other bodies. This •vvas indeed a -wise provision 
which was sought by the Corpomtion as the result of pre- 
vious experience of the matter in dispute. 

The Advocate-Genei-al saw the trend of the opinion of 
his colleagues'andwas not anxious to press his amendment ; 
but he could not refrain from being ironical. He said : 
■“ I think the section is a mistake. In case of emergency 
the Government has the power to transcend the law ?” Mr. 
Mehta observed that, taking all things into account, and 
remembering that cases of the sort contemplated would be 
■extremely rare, it was hardly worth while to press the 
-umendment. So the Advocate-General withdrew it. 



CHAPTER LXXIV. 


DISCUSSION ON RErEBRING BACK A BUDGET. 

> 

' TTT may be noted in passing that though throughout the- 
£ debate on the Municipal Bill, which is now Act I of 
1888, the Hon’ble IMr. Telang, the Hon’ble Mr. Foi’bes 
Adam, and the Hon’ble Mr. P. M. j\Iehta, acted in unison, 
as the three outside independent representatives of the 
city, there were a few occasions when one or the other of 
them separated from his colleague and gave his vote on the 
opposite side. The fact illustrates how far there was fi-eedom . 
of action, wrought by independent conviction on a parti- 
cular matter before the Council. One of such occasions ■ 
arose while the Legislature debated on the provisions re- 
lating to the ifunicipal Budget. The matter forms the 
special subject of this chapter, it is in the fitness and 
order of things that we should enlarge on it. 

The Advocate-General who, again, it must be observ- 
ed, acted throughout the interesting proceedings indepen- 
dentl}^ and moved amendment after amendment, bearing 
clearly in mind the constitutional principle and the impor- 
tance of bringing the iilunicipal code as much as possible 
in the direction of placing more power and responsibility 
in the hands of the ratepayers — moved that in the original 
section 129, after the words “ Budget Estimate,” the words 
or any items therein” be inserted. As so amended the 
section, as a whole, woidd have i-ead as follows : — “ Subject 
to the eNigency of subsection (1) of the last preceding sec- 
tion, the Corporation may refer the Budget estimate or anj- 
item therein back to the Standing Committee for fiu'ther 
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■ tionsMt'f.ition, oiMi<lo{)t. the Biul^'ofc r^^tiIlln{o ov niiy vcviscil 
Bu'lgel. oslimato sulnuil.tod to tln'iii, oitlior ns it stniulsor 
suhjcf.t to suc'li iiioililicntion ns tliey (Icenii oxjxsliont, pro- 
vi<U>(I Hint tiio 15n<Igot estimate fiiuiily adopt eil by tlio Cor- 
porjilion sltall folly j)rovidu for each of the riiiittors spoei- 
liod in clansL's (It) uml (c) of sect’oii 120.’’ lie urged tl^at 
it was right and jiropor to empower, wlienover found neecs-' 
snry, I, ho C’oriioration to refer any item hack to the Stand- 
ing Committee. ffe llionght that it ^^■ouId ho a cumbrous 
and ineonvouiout process to refer hack the whole Budget 
on account of a single item. F.ir hotter tint an item ob- 
jected to should be referred b.acdc separately and by itself. 
It avius a sensible iimendmcnt but, as us\ial, there was a 
dillerenco of opinion. The A<lvoc;\to-f!cncral, s])ealving 
and thinking in the abstract, was j)orfectl 3 ’ correct in mov- 
ing it ; so, too, i\I.r. Borbes Adam and Mr. Tolang. On 
the other hand, Mr. JLoiita wa.s of opinion, from his close 
practical experience, that it might bo bettor to le.avo tho 
section as originally drafted. Mr. Telang dillered becau.se, 
it is to be fc.arod, ’lie Jiad not Jind tho .same clo.so .and inti- 
m.ate experience of Budget discussion’in the Corporation 
as his .senior colleague ]VIr. IVIehta. The amendment wa.s 
considered c.arefully by that gentleman and Mr. jSTaylor in ' 
the Select Committee, and it was resolved not to press it. 
But the Aclvocate-Genor.al thought it of suiHcient import- 
ance to do so. 

]Mr. Mehta, referring to the amendment, observed that 
it might seem odd that he should be ag.ainst the proposal, 
but his experience of tho manner in which alone the Cor- 
poration could deal with tho Budget had led him to form 
a strong opinion against its utility. IrVe may quote his 
argument in his own words. “ The po\ver]to refer baek 
separate items to the Committee can serve no useful pur- 
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poso, while it is likely to be productive of unnecessary de- 
lay. A lludgct is not sprung upon the Corporation all at; 
once. It is prepared by the Coininissioncr in the first in- 
stance who lays it before the Committee. The Committee 
c-irefully discuss and settle it, and send it with tbeir re- 
Ji;arks to tbo Corporation. If the Corporation do not 
agree with the main principles in which tbo lludget i.s 
framed, it is right and proper that they should have the 
power of referring it hack to the Committee. That power 
is given In- the section as it stands. If the main lines of 
the Budget are ajiproved, then the Corjioration are compet- 
ent to deal finally with tlie separate items themselves, and 
they have the necessary powers to do so. The Commis- 
sioner, the Chairman of the Committee who introduces the 
Budget, and the memhors of the Town Council are all there 
to give any information that may be retpiircd. And a.s 
there has been an opportunity for every member of the 
Corporation to consider it beforehand, there will also be 
thus an opportunity of previously obtaining the infoi-ma- 
tion a member may require. I consider it of some import- 
ance that members of the Corporation should be encouraged 
and required to study the Budget before it comes on for 
discussion. Tlie power of referring back items would lead 
to a very loose way of dealing with the Budget ; and items 
wotild be referred back to escape the effect of grappling 
and dealing with them at once, a tendenc}' which is not 
infrequent in the deliberation of largo bodies. The settle- 
ment of the Budget might be thus unnecessarily delayed 
indefinitely. Experience has shown to me that a power 
like that proposed to be given by the amendment would 
have very few occasions on which it could be at all usefully- 
exercised, while it is verj- likel}' to be looselj-^ and incauti- 
ously used so as to cause the needless delay.” 
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"NVo Imvo quoted Mr. Mohtu’s re.'isoii against the 
junondinont nt full length in order that Councillors of the 
present day and other onlighlc’nod eili/ens interested in 
municipal finance, might clearly comprehend why it was 
thought inadvisahlo to pass the amendment. Those mem- 
hoi’s of ihe Corporation who have carefully watched the 
operations of thO existing Municipal Act, so far .a.s its 
lludgot jirovisions are eoncerned, will have no ditlicvilty in 
sharing'thc views which hlr. IMehta so foi'cibly .submitted 
to his colleagues iii the Legislature twciit3’-five years ago. 
ISver}' j’e.ar’s accumulated exjicricneo tend.s onl^' to empha- 
si’/.e the force of his reasoning. And with the new olomont 
recently introduced into the Corporation it must have been 
noticed how there is a disposition to take minute objections, 
mostly of an incousoquontial chai'actor, to many an item 
in the Iludgot. Had tlio nniendniont of the Advocato- 
Gcuoral been passed, there is not the least doitht that the 
carping rcprosentalii’os of the ratcp.aycr.s would not have- 
failed to .avail thomsolves of it for purposes of ncodles.s ob- 
struction. Thus the wisdom of Jlr. IMehta in thi.s parti- 
cular matter seems to bo ampl^' justified hy practic.al ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Adam, however, remained unconvinced, and so,- 
too, Mr. Telang and the Advcaate-General. These three 
voted in minority, and the section was allowed to stand as. 
originally roidscd hj^ the Select Committee, 
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Afsr.'iHMKST or noYj;RKMr„vT i.akds and m;iU)i.vos. 

A X iiiHlrurtivr .nrosr out- of iho proj> 0 !-al nijitlo 

XX ^'Y ^L'. \V( st touc'liitig tho nf'M'.’-Miu'iit of nil GoYoi n- 
jnont jirojicrtii's in the city l>y jncnns of n Spncinl Oiliccr 
:i«<l n n‘<1ncti<m in Uk* gononil Tlio ol)j(‘rt of the 

hon<"ini!i!<* niovor was to (lofino inon* closoly tlio rolation 
lK‘twoi!ii (Jovorniiient. and the M unii'i|mlity in respect of 
the taxatioi. of bnildi’igs and lands connected therewith 
in the neenpatiey of Governnient. lie thought it “ a hope- 
less task to arnve at a perfectly satisfactory deterniina- 
li(Ui as to th<- method in which hiiildings sind lands, tho 
property of Goveniinent and used hy tloverninent in tho 
exercise of its soYereign pow<!r, should he assessed for 
local purposes." There were many cases hefoit) English 
law courts in reference to the matter, and many suhllo 
arguments for ami against were urged as to tho princijjles 
of lilting. The interests of the city and the citixons aro 
one thing, and the intcix'sts of the CtoYei-nmentaronnothor. 
At tho same time they arc so interlocked that it is not 
possihlo to deinarcjito whcrc’the one ends and tho other 
begins, llenco it was doomed essential to arrive at .some 
mutual agreement on tho basis of which tho Government 
Innldings might ho assessed. Mr. West urged that lliero 
were seveml coiisideralions attaching to these which do 
not attach to ordinary propei-ties more or less built for 
pui'posea of profit. And lioro tho arguments of that legis- 
lator may bo given in his own.words. IIo took tho ins- 
27 
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tance of tlie local - Secretariat, specially of the parlour 
■where it is customary to hold meetings of the Legislative 
Council. The hall “ would be very valuable for the pur- 
pose of a bank and would sell for a considerable sum on 
account of its situation. , But if it were rated at all it 
would, supposing it were let to a bank or mercantile firm^ 
he rated for a profitable, a beneficial occupation, which 
-does not now exist.” Most of the public buildings are of 
a non-productive character but are occupied for the pur- 
poses of carrying on the administration of the Presidency. 
Of course, as there is an occupancy, these buildings should 
pay something, but, contended Mr. West, not to any such 
extent as private buildings do, which are mostly for the 
benefit of their owners. Again, public buildings are not 
always built on purely economic considerations. For ins- 
tance, the Secretariat premises “ might have been run up 
as a chawl, but it would not be an ornament to the city 
and pleasing to every citizen who walks by, who undoubt- 
edly gets a degree of pride as well as of profit out of it, 
and regards it with a certain degree of self-gratulation.” 
Then there are open recreation grounds owned by the 
State. They are a perpetual source of health to the 
people. Were these grounds to be charged the full rates, 
the State might retaliate and levy an entrance fee which 
to a certain extent would make public health suffer. 
•Hence, he thought, there was “ a strong claim to consider- 
ation, in dealing ivith public buildings. They ought not 
to be placed entirely and ivithout qualifications on the 
same footing as if they were banks, mercantile buildings 
or offices of railway companies.” Lastly, the very hand- . 
someness of the public buildings which by being things of 
beauty and joy contribute to the pleasure of the citizens 
from the testhetic point of view, is another consideration. 
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The method of .ossessmeiit votild be a method of detail but, 
■observed "West, it was essential that a duly qualified 
officer should be ajipointed once in five years to make an 
estimate, such person being first approved by the Corpo- 
i-ation. 

, IMr. Forbes Adam thought the principle sought to be 
agreed to was a sound one, but he wished to draw the 
attention of the Government to the properties of the 
Port Trust which were also subject to ^Municipal rates. 
As a representative of the Port Trust, which also held a 
“ peculiar and special position,” be was bound to see a 
satisfactory solution regarding Port Trust jirojierties also. 

jMr. Telang referred to the trouble which the Corpo- 
ration had in years gone by on this very matter. There 
were disputes as to the taxing of crown properties at all. 
Leaving, however, the ancient controversies alone, he came 
to the point. He was not able to gather from Mr. West's 
remarks why there should be a special person appointed to 
assess the valuation of state buildings. “ The original fixing 
of the assessable v.alue on these and all other buildings in. 
the city, should be made on such a basis th.at equal justice 
may be meted out to the poor ratepayer and the wealthy 
Central Government, and this can be best secured if the 
assessment is made by one and the same officer.” Then, 
with regard to the reduction of a certain percentage in the 
i-ates proposed by the mover, Mr. Telang [admitted that 
there was considerable force in the reasons adduced. Still, 
there was something to be said on the other side. “ It is 
to be remembered that it is not only Government which, 
builds on other than pimely economic principles. Private 
householders also build sometimes on other than economic 
principles. But no deduction is made on account of the 
4esthetic. appearance of their buildings which may be as 
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pleasing to the eye as those largo buildings of Government 
to •u’liicli the Hon’ble Mr. West rcfci-s. Yet, surely these 
houses in wliich josthotics receive ns much attention as ac- 
■coinmoclation or economy should meet Asdth similar conside- 
ration." Then there rvas the fui-thor argument as to the 
Government being the Government of the Avholo Presi-, 
dency. If Government parts -with some of its power in 
certain areas in favour of Local Boards, the question is 
• how much it should part with, at the same time, out of 
the general revenues derived from the whole Presidency. 
On the whole Mr. Telang could not see his way for a 
justification of the deduction proposed, namel}', two-tenths 
of the lutes for which all the Government buildings may 
ho assessed. 

Mr. IMchta thought the proposal was doublj' prejudi- 
cial to the income of the Oorpoiution. Firstly, the rate- 
able value itself would be estimated low by the special' 
officer.' Secondly, there would bo the further deduction of 
two-tenths on this low estimate. In fact, the percentage 
of deduction was too large. He was jirepared to admit that 
a large owner like Government should be allowed some de- 
duction for the saving in the cost of collection and inci- 
dental litigation. He Avould in all alloiv ten per cent.- 

Keplying to the whole debate, Mr. M^est remarked' 
that Government w.as after all an abstraction ; it had no 
personal interest in this matter. He was afraid that until 
ordinai'y assessors Government would oftener than not be- 
■dragged. into litigation. Thei’e would be continuous wrang- 
ling between if and the Municipal authorities, which would 
he very undignified. If the Corporation approved of the- 
mominee of Government, there could be no further objeo 
-tion to the special officer. Mr. Telang’s argument in favour 
of private persons who may have beautiful buildings mnsfr 
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Ijo .'iclniittecl to involve a certain amount of selfishness or 
selfish consiclemtion. Thei-e was no such consideration 
with Government — “ the only selfishness is in its desire to 
please its children in Bombay and raising the general credit 
of the Empire by putting such handsome structures before 
^the eyes of the people.” As to the other argument of Mi\ 
Telang, ]\Ir. West urged that the same buildings, if’ located 
at Bandr.a or Thana, would sc.arcely bo rated at .anything 
approaching to what they are lated for in the cit}\ “ There- 
fore it appears to me,” he said, “ quite reasonable that 
■ Government buildings placed in the centre of Bombay for 
public convenience ought to be .allowed a very considerable 
reduction on account of their conti’ibution to the general 
-comfort .and welfare of the city,’ Eventually the amend- 
.mentwas passed without a division. 



CHAPTER LXXVI. 


" INTEnnSTINa discussion on assessment of rOET TRUST 
LANDS AND nUILDINGS. 

W E DOW como to another interesting phase of tlie de- 
bate, namely the -assessment of the Port Ti'ust- 
properties. The discussion wliich arose on this subject 
should bo carefully noted, especially what INIr. Forbes- 
Adam, ns the representative of the Chamber and the 
Trust, liad to say on it. Mr. Mehfci, in moving his amend- 
ment, remarked that its object was to fix a principle on 
■which the rateable value of the Port Trust was to be de- 
termined. In his opinion it was needful that a somewhat 
higher basis of assessment should bo adopted. Port Trust 
properties stood in a difierent category from Government- 
buildings, which were solely for public utility. 'While he 
admitted that the Trust realised very great sums, he would 
say that they had only a quasi-beneficial occupation. All 
the same “ oven in a representative character, the Port 
Trust may properly be taxed for the advantages it enjoys.” ' 
Ergo, it may be clearly called upon to contribute to the- 
general fund of the Municipality, not so much as the pri- 
vate property owner, but something more than Govern- 
ment. In making his request, Mr. Mehta did not ask for 
more than what the Municipality considered it was justly- 
entitled to take from the Trust. He pointed out that the 
amendment he had moved did not contemplate assessment 
by the Municipal assessor, who might be partial to the 
Municipality as against the Port Trust. It gives the Gov- 
ernment the power to fix the amount of the reduction the- 
-Trust should have over ordinary private property owners. 
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Without in any manner holding a brief or special 
pleading on behalf of the Port Trustees, Mr. Forbes Adam 
■wished to place before the Council the claims of the Trust 
on their merits. He appealed to his colleagues for a sub- 
stantial reduction on the full rating value of the proper- 
ties. I n support of it he urged what the Trustees were 
doing, namely providing latrines and water for the con- 
venience of the public attending to business on the 
Trustees’ docks and wharves. He thought this ought to 
weigh with the legislature. He appealed both to Sir. 
Mehta, and to Mr. West, who had an alternative amend- 
ment, to see that a reasonable consideration was shewn, to 
the Trustees. In ai-guing out the point, Mr. Adam made 
a strenuous effort to portray the position of the Trust, 
Eefening to Mr. West’s argument, he observed that the 
Trust realised no profits as was alleged. “ All that we 
have to do is to raise the revenue necessary to pay the 
interest on our loans, and if our revenues increase j/ro 
Tuf/r, to reduce our charges on the trade of Bombay, and 
thus add to the commerce of the city and consequent pro- 
speritv of the 3Iunicipality.” No doubt ilr. Adam was 
correct in laying down the principal aim and object of the 
Trust. Whenever there was a large surplus of receipts 
over expenditure, the first duty was to build a raservey 
which according to the Act, is limited to 16 lakhs, and 
thereafter to lighten the burdens of the trade in resj>ec't 
of wharfage, dock and other dues. Thus, whatever reduc- 
■tion the surplus was able to bring about on the charges 
was saving to the trade, though it is not easy to com- 
prehend how the Mnnicfipaiity grew more prosperous on that 
account. He then referred to a long correspondence on 
the subject with 3Ir. Onivant and submitted \ 
and figures for the favourable consicemtion" 
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cil. “ As private owners wo slionld have been assessed,” 
observed Mr, Adam, “at Hs, 2,1.'),000, Government 
after full consideration, allowed Rs. 1,01,000, I use tbo 
figures roughly. Deducting 20 per cent, from the former 
sum you get Es. 1,72,000, and putting this against what 
wo are paying, Rs. 1,58,000, the diU’eronco is Rs. 34,000, 
In our present position hlr. West’s amendment, if carried, 
will cause the Port Trust to pay more by Rs. 08,000 than 
.at present, and if the Trust was treated as Government in 
the last amendment, that is, r.atcd 20 per cent, reduction, 
the difieronco would still bo Rs. 34,000 ag.ainst the Trust.” 
Mr. Adam then proceeded with certain other figures, after 
which ho wont on to remai'k that wharfage fees were a 
direct tax upon trade, and therefore, the aim of the Trust 
would bo to reduce them, which could only be done ■with 
surplus receipts. Again, the Trust had to pay 4^ per cent, 
on the cost of the properties purchased for it by Govern- 
ment, This debt, we may remark in passing, stands to- 
day at fully 2 crores of rupees, besides further public loans 
to the extent of 3 crores at 4 per cent. Mr. Forbes Adam, 
further urged that this interest was not earned by the land, 
and the deficiency had to be made up from wharfage. The 
situation, however, is altogether different to-day. No 
doubt the Trustees, at the date of the passing of the 
Municipal Bill, were rather anxious about their landed 
estate. It gave a poor rental. But the exigencies of 
trade have since induced a new and most prosperous condi- 
tion for the Trust', so much so that the Trust is now realis- 
ing the fattest rents possible. The landed estate yields at. 
present 21 lakhs per annum as ground rent and rent 
on godowns, sidings etc. But no doubt when Mr. 
Adam was urging a reduction on behalf of the Trustees» 
receipts were not so satisfactory. He thought that the 
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Trust h.Til conferred gre-Tt benefits upon the town. The 
unn’holesome enstorn foreshore, from j\Iody Bay to Frere 
Bunder, was reclaimed ; on the Elphinstono and IMody Bay 
estates alone ten miles of drains and roads were construct- 
ed. ^Ir. Adam, however, forgot to say that that was the 
■r^ut}’ enjoined hj' the Government under the Port Trust 
Act, and veiy wisely too. It would have been a grievous 
injustice to the ratepayers of the city had the work been 
thrown on the ^lunicipality. Altogether it could not he 
said that Mr. Adam had made out a ver}' strong case for 
the Trust. 

Mr. Mehta, cjuickly saw through the strained reason- 
ing of his colleague and remarked that if this amendment 
w.as passed the Ti'ust would not be in so dismal a position 
as .apprehended h}' Mr. Adam. He pointed out that wb.at 
the Government had done on the last occasion av-as to fix 
the contxabution or assessment .at Rs. 1,79,100 inste.ad of 
at Ks. 2,15,525. A deduction of 10 per cent, w.as .allowed 
on the ground that Port Trust properties should not be 
rated like pi-iv.ate properties. The principle adopted by 
the Government was xvi-ong. He thought it to be an 
utter f.allacj' to contend that pi'operty which was beneficial- 
ly occupied and used should be exempted from strict prin- 
ciples governing the assessment of private property. There 
was some foxxe in the reasoning that trade partly increases 
the prospeiitj' of the city. But the same thing may be s.aid 
-of the mill industry, and nobody contends that it should be 
treated in an exceptional manner. Mr. Mehta laid down 
that the only sound principle was that all propeity, what- 
ever be its use or purpose, should pay the ordinary rates 
Tor municip.al serxuces i-endered. If the Port Trust bene- 
fits the trade of Bombay, so does the Municipality by 
.making the city a safe, healthy, and commodious place to 
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carry it on. Ho did not see why tlio Port Trust .sliould 
be differently nssossoA. All that lie was agreeable to do 
was to concede 10 per cent., say, for the .saving in the cost 
of collection, incidental litigation, and occasional los.s- 
The assessment on this basis, it was further urged, should 
be made every five j’ear.s, ns in the c.aso of Government 
properties. A longer period was inadvisable, as the 
Trustees wore constnntl}’ developing and increa.sing their 
propert}', and it would moan that a considerable portion of 
such might escape assessment, which could be hardly con- 
sidered fair to the Municipalit}'. Eventually Jlr. West’s 
alternative amendment was carried, Mr. IMohta having 
withdrawn his. Mr. Adam refrained from voting. The 
only “ no ” was Mr. Barve’s. 



CHAPTER LXXVII. 


STRIKING SPEECHES OF MEMBERS ON THE WINDING UP OF' 
TkE DEBATE — WISE SAYINGS OP THE LATE MR. TELANG AND 
MR. FORBES ADAM. 

W E have now almost reached the end of our history of 
Bombay Municipal Government, from the date of its 
inception, at the dawn of the memorable nineteenth century, , 
to its very close. We have endeavoured to present to the 
reader a succinct but faithful and authentic account of the- 
different stages through which that government has passed 
during a hundred years which ai’e indeed unique for the re- 
markable events that hai^e taken place. The progress 
wliich the country has made all along the line, politically, 
intellectually, socially, and economically under the vivifjdng 
influence of British civilisation will always remain a 
blight page in the History of India and England alike. We- 
have tried to point out the evolutions which have followed, 
in the path of that civilisation and the slow but sui-e pro- 
gi’ess local self-government has made in the city. In rea- 
lity, it may be said that that progress is coeval with the- 
growth and expansion of Bombay. Both have proceeded' 
hand in hand till we witness to-day a city with a popula- 
tion of nearly a million teeming with thousands of tall 
houses on a limited area, some of which are indeed palatial 
and a thing of beauty and joy for ever, possessing the best- 
and most commodious docks and wharves to accommodate 
the growing inland and seaboi’netrade,ati’ade so well fostered, 
by the public-spirited and enterprising merchants who know 
how to increase the prosperity of the port as well as their 
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own, find boasting of ns many ns ciglity cotton factories, 
wliicli oniplo}’ inoro than a himdrecl thousand persons, who 
maintain thrico that mimbor, and priding itself on a 
^lunicipality with a rovenuo ©f a crore and a quarter 
avhich is the envy of all India and also its model. Again as 
mucJi ns 22 lakhs out of this gross rovenuo is expended pn 
the Improvement of public lie.alth. Sanitation has been ' 
most diligently attended to, while under the City Improve- 
ment Trustlegislation, insanitary streets and dwelling houses, 
despite colossal initial blundoi-s which have been also most 
costl}*, are undergoing improvements. The annual contribu- 
tion towards the Trust is fixed bylaw at 9 lakhs of Rupees. 

Our task being thus almost brought to a close, we pass 
■over the numerous small points of the memomble debate 
in the Legislative Council which sat to pass the e.xisting 
Municipal law from 7th to 28th htarch, 1888. Suffice it 
■to say no two representatives took greater care and trouble 
to impart to that legislation as much of completeness as it 
was then possible to conceive than hlessrs. hlehta and 
Telang. The assistance, again, which the Hon’ble Mr. 
■Forbes Adam gave to these two colleagues of his was also 
•of great value. In fact, all seemed, notwithstanding the 
• difference of opinion, to be actuated by a genuine desire to ‘ 
■give to the citizens as perfect a Mumcipal Code as was 
possible, and invest the Corporation with supreme .adminis- 
trative authority. Thus Bombay owes a deep debt of grati- 
diude to this special legislature which, fortunately for the 
■citizens, was presided over by a Governor of the widest 
•culture, far-sighted statemanship, liberality of sentiments 
and deep and abiding sympathy as Lord Reay. 

But we feel that this record of the Municipa 
■Government of Bombay would be incomplete if we omitted 
±0 reproduce here some of the best sayings on this subject 
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vhidi \ver(x ilolivcrcd nt the closo of the sccontl reading of 
the I?ili. Those s-ayings contain thoughts and reflections 
avhich ought to be well ganierod l)y the present generation 
of our citir.cns, full as the}' are of pnicticjil wisdom, ^[nny 
an important section of the Act, specially the constitution- 
al^jT-arf , on which wo now and again read instructive inter- 
pretations and commentaries in the Corpointion, and which 
to (hose who are not initiated appear to bo puzr.ling or 
ohsemv, will become perfectly intelligible and tninspai-ont 
by the light of these speeches. Under the circumstances 
we now propo.se to give the .salient portions of the differ- 
ent texts from the sjieechos which the principal gentlemen, 
who took a leading part in the debate, delivered at the close. 
The fir,st’ to speak was the redoubtable Mr. Forbe.5 
Adam, who had deservedly earned the sobri<piet of “ Sub- 
Governor,” owing to the frequent advice on many an impor- 
tant problem which Lonl Reay sought from him during his 
administ mtion. Mr. Adam, being by training and temjjora- 
mont a modemte Ra<lical, was not quite content with the 
modified IRll. He wa.s still for giving larger authority and 
wider powers to the Corpoi-.ition. In 'fact he w.as all for 
driving to its logical conclusion the cirdinal principle which 
prescribes that the local aflairs of a city should bo wholly 
managed by its citizens without official let or hindrance. 
Rut the conservative traditions and instincts of the Indian 
bureaucracy which even Lord Reay, who came with the 
reputation of being a stalwart philosophical Radical, was 
not able to wholly modify. The two colleagues in his 
Government, progressive as they were, thought that the 
Rill had gone as far as it was possible to go. Their 
consoi’vative instincts iirompted them to “ go slowly. ” 
Again, they did not enter into the very skin of the iwte- 
payers as to what they felt and what they wished in the 
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matter of civic progress. To that extent » they were 
retrogressive, if not reactionary. At the same time the 
two civic stars who shone like Castor and Pollux in the 
■ Council, though progressive and contending for larger 
powers from their intimate knowledge and expenence of 
the thoughts, sentiments and feelings of the tax-payefs, 
knew that they could only progress by stages. Mr. Telang, ‘ 
by training, was indeed most c.autious in the matter of all 
Indian reforms, political and social. On many a platform 
that brilliant but reflective citizen had observed that it 
was -wisdom to enter on i-eforms in this country on the 
lines of least resistance. Many a personage has tried to 
-challenge that mature opinion. But the more we have seen 
and known of public life in India, the more we are con- 
vinced that after all Mr. TelaDg’s view hold fast to-day. 
It was that cautious but Iiber.al-minded statesman, no other 
than the late much esteemed Lord Northbrook, who as 
Viceroy, once observed that the interests of India demand 
that the Indians for their own solid and permanent welfare 
should “ advance slowly,” and it would seem that this 
counsel of perfection had made a deep impression on Mr. 
Telang. All through his brilliant public career the mind 
of that distinguished citizen was moulded after a fashion ' 
wliich had it been prolonged might have stamped him as a 
most sound Indian statesman, one who could have worthily 
and with distinction become a Member of the Executive 
Council under Lord Morley’s Keform scheme. It is indeed 
the misfortune of Bombay that he was not long spared to 
her. Both his loss and the loss of that other and more 
distinguished reformer, Mr. Pianade, are irrepai-able. 

Mr. Eorbes Adam said ; “ Much as I hope that the 
Bill now about to be read a third time may be found 
in practice to work smoothly and satisfactorily, I harbour 
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and entertain gi-ave misgivings. I regret that your 
Excellency’s Council has not seen its way to give such 
■consistency and all-pervadingness to the great centinl 
principle of the Bill, the principle that the Corporation is 
the governing bodj' — that no possibility of question, un- 
certainty or clashing could hereafter arise. The idea of 
co-ordinate authority seems to me to be fraught vdth. 
chances of friction and irritation. It is an attempt to re- 
concile what is irreconcilable. It possesses the elements 
of unsettlement and feud. I firmly believe the Bill might 
throughout all its sections have emphasised and accentuated 
its central principle without running the slightest danger 
of fettering .and interfering unduly with the Commissioner 
in carrying out the details of the executive work of the 
^Municipality.” As a M.anchester m.an, trained in the great 
school of Cobden, this expression of opinion is intelligible 
enough. And we can hardly blame Mr. Adam, if he stood 
so strongly for gretiter autonomy than was resolved upon 
by the Legislature. Speaking at Manchester, we should 
think he would have carried every one of his colle.agues 
with him. But in Bombay it appeared that he was 
not strong enough, strong as he was for overcoming the 
•obsolescent bierarcby of hide-bound officials. "We cannot 
withhold our admir.ation for and cannot but honour that 
sterling Scotchman for the com-age, independence, and 
public spirit with which he fought the battle of the 
•citizens in the Legislative Council. He was the most 
outspoken of all the European members as he was also 
the most respected representative of the mercantile com- 
munity. "We do not know which to admire most — his 
great public spirit and staunch Radicalism, or his deep 
and abiding sympathy with the citizens of Bombay, and 
his deeper solicitude for their civic welfare. Anyhow, it is 
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in the general wisdom of the maxim that we ought to has- 
ten slowly.” This maxim he practically tried to carry out 
in his own person in mattei’S political, social and intellec- 
tual, and to inculcate it on othei-s to the best of his ability. 
It was owing to the same maxim that he deprecated the 
railway speed and the violence ivith w’hich Mr. Malabari 
was then endeavouring to reform, outright, the whole 
Hindu Society which, as Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji once sagely 
observed, and in which observation both Sir W. Wedder- 
burn and Dr. Wordsworth agreed, had “ a Himilaya be- 
fore it to cut” ! The same spirit of hastening slowly may 
be discerned in his utterances in connection with the 
Education Commission of 1882. 

But having accepted the modicum of the liberal mea- 
sure of local self-government which Lord Eeay’s legislature 
granted, Mr. Telang was not slow to point out one or two 
important matters on which he hoped a great advance 
would be made when the enactment came to be again 
amended or re^dsed. For, urged he, in matters legislative 
there can be no finality. Progress was the law of life in all 
human afiairs. And the progress which Bombay citizens 
might make in the civic administration of their city ought 
in future to entitle them to full autonomy. He therefore 
hoped that in the course of time the Government would be 
wise in granting it. 

Mr. Telang then referred to the remark which had 
fallen from Mr. Eajdor in the course of the debate, about 
the Municipal Commissioner not being a servant of the 
Municipality. Considerable misunderstanding had pre- 
vailed among the citizens on that asseveration, andj there- 
fore, 'he took this opportunity to state his own views on 
the subject. “ In my opinion,’’ Said Mr. Telang, “ he 
clearly is the subordinate of the Corporation, and that ' 
28 
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■oven larger powers. “ Under the Bill as it now .stand.s,’ 
continued ^Ir, Tolang, “ legislative power, financial power, 
the power to .sanction large contracts and works, to call for 
the pi’oductions of papora, to increase the pay of the Com- 
missioner, are vested in the Corporation, and that shows 
5 precisely what the Commissioner’s position and that of the 
Corporation under the scheme. He is the municipal exe- 
cutive olheer and I accept him as such.” 

'L’here were not a few among the prominent citizens 
of the day who really wished to get rid of the Municipal 
Commissioner altogether. To these Mr. Telang gave a 
wi.se replj’ ; “ If we get rid of the Municipal Commission- 

• or, wo shall either have another oHicer under, perhaps, an_ 
other name with the same functions, or we shall have what 
vill bo ecjuivalent to municipal anarchy. We shall not 
have one governing spirit ruling the whole of the munici- 
pal administration’ and I am not prepared to look on that 
with complacenc}’,” Neither would wo even under exist- 
ing circumstances. In fact, the more we see of the nume- 
rous and multifarious woi'k which a Municipal Commis- 
.sioner of the day has to iierform, the more we are convin- 
ced of the absolute utility of a highly paid executive autho- 
I'ity, but .subject to the conti-ol of the Corporation, "We 
put this question — Wliat might have beOn the situa- 
tion had there been no such .authority as a Municipal Exe- 
cutive or had there been one chosen by the Corporation 
itself, as was airily suggested outside the Council Hall, 
during the first two or three years of the outbreak of the 
plague ? iliglit not a reign of municipal anarchy have 
prevailed, .and might not the Municipality have been .abo- 
lished by this time or reduced to the status of the Metro- 
politan one ? ilr. Telang observed : “ I am in favour of 
■the preservation of the Municipal Commissioner, though j 
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can quite see that the time may come when we shall take- 
•a further step in the' direction of local self-government,, 
and the Municipal Corpoi'ation will have to ask the Coun- 
cil of the day to concede the power to the Corporation to- 
appoint its own Municipal Commissioner. I am not pre- 
pared to ask for that yet.” Neither ivill future CorpoiWT 
•tions for the next quarter of a century to come. Mr. Telang 
foresaw that sometimes a Commissioner may act high- 
handedly, and that even friction may occasionally take- 
place betweed him and the Corporation. Such high-hand- 
edness and such friction have been sometimes discerned 
hut none ■will deny that on the whole the relations that 
■have subsisted between these two authorities have been 
of a most friendly character and unattencled by any^ 
serious friction-. In conclusion Mr. Telang observed 
"that “ considering that the various defects have been 
xemoved, I am prepared to hold that the BUI, as it- 
stands, is now one worthy of acceptance, for the present,, 
as a solution of the question of municipal reform. But I 
wall not pledge myself to finality in this matter. Occasions- 
may arise on which changes may be required. In a com- 
plex measure of this kind which touches many interests in 
many difierent quarters and in many difierents ways, pos- 
sibly the course of actual administration may disclose vari‘- 
ous defects and difiiculties which will have to be remedied 
by legislative enactment.” Thus concluded Mr. Telang., 
It seems as we write his words of practical wisdom 
vigorously ring in our ears. No doubt the working of the- 
Act during the past twenty-five years has revealed many a 
minor defect some of which by divers fresh amendments 
have been remedied, while others at due maturely must- 
he remedied. There are, however, a few impetuous and 
short-sighted spirits in the Corporation who would have the- 
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•whole Municipal Code revised or superseded by another, for- 
tgetting the many interests and the difficulties which are 
•certain to be encountered whenever fresh municipal legis- 
lation of a wholesale character is on the legislative anvil. 
■Oreat care and circumspection will have to be exercised by 
^ihose who are keenly anxious for the broadening of the 
rfoundations of local self-government in the city. Impetuo- 
sity and thoughtlessness will have to be kept in duo' 
restraint. Wliat would substantially advance the greater 
privileges and welfare of the citizens at large would have to 
be thoughtfull}’' considered and cautiously recommended, and, 
lastly, the golden maxim of advancing slowly, on the lines 
•of the least resistance, will have to be firmly borne in mind, 
in the long run Bombay citizens will get that local auto- 
•nomy which they may deserve by the greater public spirit, 
•independence, and cautious wisdom which they may display. 



CHAPTER LXXVIir. 


CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS OF MESSES. MEHTA AND WEST. 

A ETER the elaborate discourse of Mr. Telang, Mr.. 

Mehta did not think it right to prolong the dehate- 
hy any lengthened remarks. He began by observing that- 
he would vote cordially for the passing of the Bill into law. . 
The spirit of cordialty was indeed very intelligible when we- 
reflect that no non-official representative of the Legislative- 
Council had more to do, aye, even more than his distingu- 
ished colleague, in moulding the Bill in harmony with the- 
vjews of the Corporation and in conformity with the- 
■yyishes of the large body of enlightened ratepayers than 
he who is the doyen of the ■ Corporation to-day with over- 
forty years of uninteiTupted municipal service rendered 
ungrudgingly, at great personal sacrifice, with consummate 
ability and brilliant statesmanship. Indefatigably had he 
■u'orked in the Select Committee -n’ith Mr. Naylor and 
Mr. Macpherson at Mahableshwar. Innumerable as were- 
the objections to the original draft, it was recognised 
by both his colleagues that but for his lucid explana- 
tion and convincing arguments they would never have 
been able to agree with him. .But Mr. Mehta’s intimate- 
experience of the actual working of the old municipal law,., 
and his entire grasp of the whole subject, combined with 
his knowledge of the wishes and requirements of the rate- 
payers themselves, enabled him not only to bring his col- 
leagues on his side but to convince them that the several* 
modifications which were made in the draft were right and' 
proper. It -u'as thus the natural pride of the work he hadr 
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actually done in the Select Cominittee that j^rompted' the 
honourable gentleman to observe, on the ■\vinding up of 
the debate, that he would vote inost cordially for the final 
passing of the measure, which is, indeed, recognised to-day 
as the most liberal charter in the matter of local self- 
government possessed by any city in India. He had also 
no hesitation in stating that in all that Mr. Telang had 
said about the character of the enactment as .a whole, it 
had his entire concurrence. Only one matter had given 
him disappointment in the detailed discussion in which 
the desire of the President and the members of the Coun- 
cil was “ so conspicuous as to give the most patient and 
careful consideration to suggestions and proposals from all 
quarters.” Ap.art, however, from that matter he was 
aware that in practical legislation it was difiBcult to reach 
ideal perfection. We must all look to general results 
■while guiding or giving indmdual points of view. “ Look- 
ing at it this way,” said Mr. Mehta, “ I cannot but regard 
this Bill as being substantiallj’ in conformity ivith the 
■views and opinions of the Corporation as representing the 
city, contained in the various representations sent by them 
to Government since 1 883. It is drawn on sound practi- 
cal principles — sound in theory and tested by long ex- 
perience. It has carefully steered clear of two pitfalls. 
On the one hand it has avoided the blunder of making the 
Commissioner anything more than the executive officer of 
the supreme administrative body — the Corporation. On 
the other, it has not succumbed to the temptation of abol- 
ishing the Commissioner in favour of Executive Commit- 
tees or Councils or of changing the mode of his appoint- 
ment. The Corporation have always -viewed -uith great 
alarm the prospect of either course being adopted ; they 
ha ve always firmly resisted all endeavours to seduce them 
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to give tbeir approval to either,” Thus the statesmanship 
of the two lion-official members was greatly instrumental 
in presenting to the public as much of a pei’fect piece of 
municipal legislation as was practicable. And the public 
are extremely thankful to them both, for the invaluable 
services they respectively rendered. Mr. Mehta further 
observed that the Bill “was an eventually workable and*^ 
practical measure. But it will be in the futux’e as in the 
past. The prospect of its ■ success will not be simply 
in its own excellence. Whether it be perfect, or 
whether it be faulty in some respects, its success will 
in a great measure depend upon its being worked in 
that combined spirit of enlightened zeal and public spirit, 
and of sound practical common sense which has distin- 
guished the con^duct of municipal affairs in the city for the 
last fifteen years. Worked in that spirit, as I feel con- 
fident it will be, . this Bill is well calculated to add fresh 
laurels to the municipal fame of this city.” Those were 
prophetic words indeed. For .'who would deny after twenty- 
five years’ experience of the Act, the general excellence of 
its many provisions, and the harmonious operation of some 
of its most difficult sections. The sound common sense of 
the representatives of the citizens has almost uniformly 
asserted itself in the Corporation, which, therefore, has , 
been able to achieve the highest measure of good for the 
welfare of the city. 

Mr. West was not behind the representatives of the 
citizens in showering his blessings on the Bill. He ob- 
served that it was drawn “ by careful induction from 
experience. Facts and tendencies have been accepted as 
guides of policy. This gives the best prospect of future 
eificieiicy and success. But experience affords grounds for 
fair judgment as to the chances of what is to come.” The; 
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tprinciplc of the Bill \%’ns sound nnd IVlr. AVest lind no 
ground for misapprelicnsion ns expressed by Mr, I'^orbcs 
Adnm. “ I think,” snid he, “ the principles embodied in 
fins Act have proved themselves, by genoi-al us well as 
local history, sound nnd just, nnd ns to the Commissioner 
Iwiing placed in a position which will prevent him from 
•Carrying out the ideas and policj* of the Corporation, ns ho 
ought, I think it is haidly possible to find that in any 
sense he is put into such a position. lie is given inde- 
pendent power within his own strictly limited circle of 
activity, but he c.annot in any way thwort the general 
policy or desire of the Corpomtion. if he should at- 
tempt anything of the kind the remedy is in the hands of 
the Coqioration. . . . The Corponition has to do 

^^•ith the genonxl conceptions, with the higher regulati\’o 
work, while the atlministrative, commonly Gilled orecutive, 
work is placed directly in the hands of the Commissioner. 
'To the Corjsoration is assigned the government — tint is 
the won! which has been used by groat j>olitical thinkers 
from Plato to Ixird Bacon, for the supreme, adtal nnd 
regulative force in a coramunit}', and when it is tised in 
this sense I do not think any higher or more comprehensive 
word can i>e conceivc-fl to describe the function assigned 
to the Corporation.” After liaving made some general 
remarks of an ab-tract character, Air. M'est proceeded to 
-say that in bis opinion the provisions of the measure were 
such as “ to satisfy the reas^onabhe and fair aspirations of 
the citizens of Bombay.” “ I trust,' he s.aid, " the Act will 
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forecast has been more than realised, and be it said to the- 
credit of the Corporation that it has all along endeavoured 
to administer the many provisions of the enactment in a 
spirit which has resulted in nothing but the best welfare 
and progress of the city. The part that Mr, "West had 
played in making the measure as perfect as possible was 
no mean part for which he was ever proud. There remains 
to be reviewed the reflections of Lord Reay, who brought- 
up the debate to its final conclusion. 



CHAPTKll LXXIX, 


, , OOKCl.rSIOS* — I/)UD IIKAY’s fiTATflSMAXUKn Sl’KKCII OX THK 
8Ai,n:sT rnnvjsioxs ov Tin; Atrr and Tin; isvai.uahm; 
sr.uvici; in;vi)!;ui;i» iiy siu r. m. mkhta. 

W ITH this chaptvr «c hrinfr to si close the History of 
iJooilv.iy Miuiicipiil Ctuvernim'nt. We hiwe given 
a Miccincl inid faitlifnl launitive, if not exhaustive also, of 
the rise ami growth of that (Jovenniient from the date of 
its inception njt (o (he year 18SK. The Mnnicip.il Act 
passed in that j'cnr was a inemorahle statute in the 
ciric annals of Ilomhay ami a lasting monument of the 
comhined legislative statesmanship of those distinguished 
ollirial and non-oflicitd memhers who had taken an active 
ji.art tit vanons times in mouhling into mature body and 
form what is now truly held to be the Magna Charta 
of I>K5tl Self <!overnment. Lord Keay, in his conclud- 
ing speech, was himself so gratified at the magnificent 
piece of legislation that he tihserved he would have “no hesi- 
tation ” in sending it to Professor Cl neist, “ the greatest 
living authority on Local (Jovernment Legislation." SirRay- 
moml West, Jlr, Naylor and Mr. Ijatham wore indefatiga- 
ble in their efibrts in the .same direction and their libei’al- 
mindedness is to ho greatly admired. Sir Forbes Adiim, Mr. 
'J’elang and Sir ]’. M. Mehta formed a .stalwart trio who 
fought Hanielliko inch by inch to secure the greatest free- 
dom prjicticnl for the citizens in the management of their 
own aflair.s. In fact, there was in the Legislative- 
Council a galaxy of talent which contributed vastly to- 
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-the building up of that great charter of civic liberty 
•of which all Bombay is justly proud. And it is a 
pleasure to recall the fact that no less than a royal Duke, 
a worthy son of the good. Queen Victoria, no other than 
the popular Duke of Connaught, sat at the august 
Council and assisted in shaping with his colleagues 
the final course of municipal government in the city. 
'Though sitting therei as the Commander in Chief, 
he was deeply interested in the deliberations of the Coun- 
-cil. He took a gratifying part therein. On more than 
-one occasion he voted with the reformers which bespeaks 
volumes to his freedom from all official shackles, though it 
must be observed that in those days the mandate theory, 

■ which presently obsesses all officials, high and low, was hardly 
4n evidence. Of course, from time to time, need was felt to 
r amend some of the sections of the Act. But the ten 

■ amendments passed between 1888andl911, have been more 
" or less of subordinate importance save one which was passed 
'in 1907 as Act III whereby the long-standing controversy, 
Heading to friction now and again, between the Corpora- 

■ tion and the Government, was brought to a mutually satis- 
factory close, thanks to the earnestness of Lord Laming- 
ton, the compromising spirit of his colleagues Sir S. Edger- 

iley and the perseverance and vast municipal experience of 
Sir P. M. Mehta. The Act made the necessary transfer 

• of the police charges, which had long been saddled on the 

• Corporation, to the Government and all the expenditure 

• of medical relief in the future and of primary education 
\to the Corporation. It was an equitable transfer which 
.gratified the citizens and the Government alike. We give 
-in the appendix a list of the various amending Acts 
passed since 1888. We repeat we have faithfully endea- 

woured to give a terse but succinct presentment of th©. 
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many vicissitiulos and plm,‘-CF, somo of a most exciting 
cliat-acter. through which municipal allairf; in the city have 
paKSL'il. AVo have tried to show how with the fortunes of 
growing Homhay, the fortunes of the Municipality have also 
grown, and how it is that it has reached those colossal 
jyoporfions which we nil rejoice to see to-day. No doubt 
those projiortions dwarf into insignificance when coinjiarcd 
with the gigantic advance of local solf-govornincnts in 
London and Pans, in Berlin and A’ienna, in New York and 
Chicago. But it is still true that ns far ns India, and for 
that matter, wo may say with truth, all Asia, is concerned,. 
Bombay is pie-eminentl^' the city where the piivilege 
of local self-government, gi-anted by the libondity of 
British statesmen of the past, has been most carefully 
roarod and most successfully nurtured, thanks to the en- 
thusiasm, independence, and public spirit of her citizens. 
To us it will Iw our richest reward to learn that the skele- 
ton history wc have endeavoured to jircsent to our renders 
enables them to learn almost all that is worth know- 
ing of the rise and jn-ogross of the Bombay Municipality. 
AVo claim no more credit for the attempt than bringing 
together those dry bones which the historian of the future 
may fill with flesh and blood. Tlio materials will, it is 
to bo hoped, servo to give ample light and shade and colour 
to his ])ortmiture so as to make his history a standard 
authority for man^’ a generation to come. 

]\Ieanwliilo wc may now proceed with our final task 
of presenting to the I’eader the sum and substance of the 
manj' weighty and avithoiitative observations and reflec- 
tions with which the President concluded the protracted 
proceedings on the Bill (which is now Act I of 1888) in 
the local Legislative Council. It was, indeed, the singular 
good fortune of Bombay that between 1885 and 1890 she 
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liacl at tho holm of her administi-ation a Ktatesman of tho 
intellectual calibre, vast experience, practiwil sagacity, and 
liberal culture of Lord Reay, no unworthy nval of that other 
illustrious and popular Governor whose name is a house- 
hold word throughmit the land and whose fame will 
- endure as long as tho sun never sets on tho British Empiiy?, 
we mean Mountstuart Elphinstono. ^Malcolm and Elphin- 
stonc, Frore and Rcay — these are tho names of bom ad- 
niinistnvtors who have made Bombay what it is. 

"Wo repeat, it was a singular good fortune that it fell 
to the lot of Lord Rcay to give us what we Ciill our cine 
IMagna Charta. Those were no mere idle words which his 
Lordship gave utterance to when he observed that “ mem- 
bei's of various legislative bodies will envy us the business- 
like way in which we have dealt with this eompi'chensive 
measure,’’ That tho measure is comprehensive none Avill 
• dare deny, oven after the lapse of twenty-five years during 
which it has been in operation. Tho Act, we may unhesi- 
tatingly observe, has been weighed in the scales of unbias- 
ed public opinion in India and has not been found wanting. 

. What are the principal features of the Act ? We think it 
■ essential that the citizens of Bombay, and especially our 
Municipal Corporation, should be reminded, in this place, 
of its many salient and important sections as so happily, so 
admirably, and so faithfully portrayed by the President 
himself in his memor.able concluding address. In doing so 
his Lordship did not fail to give credit to all those who 
had taken a very active and important share in shaping 
the Bill into a comprehensive body and form. He recog- 
nised the amount of research and labour originally^ bestow- 
ed on it by Sir Charles Ollivant, and he recognised the 
courtesy, knowledge, and conciliatory disposition of Mr. 
Haylor and Mr. Maepherson in the Select Committee. . He 
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•warmly tendered his thanks to Mr, Latham, the Acting 
Advocate-General who assisted the Council ■\vith his great 
talents and many important suggestions. He highly compli- 
mented Mr. Telang who was so keen in his battles to “give 
to the individual householders the amount of protection ” 
\Yhichhe needed from “unnecessary interference developing 
into a hardship and last, though not the least, he paid 
the follo■\^■ing flattering compliment to Sir P. M. Mehta, 
the present doj’en of our Corpomtion. “ I appointed,” 
said Lord Beay, “ the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta on this 
Council so that we might have the benefit of his 
intimate knowledge of Municipal afiairs in the Select 
Committee in our debates. The honourable member 
has taken a considerable share in facilitating the passage 
-and the improvements of this Bill, which, I believe, 
meets his views, which, I take it, are representative of 
those of the community, though I may be permitted to 
-add that his views were characterised by that independence 
•of judgment which marks a i-epresentative as distinct from 
-a delegate.” That was indeed a high compliment — com- 
ing from so distinguished a statesman — a compliment which 
Mr. Jlehta doubl}' deserved by the ability and independ- 
ence with which he has himself endeavoured to work the 
Act in the Corporation — clearly elucidating on many a 
critical occasion the real intentions of the Legislature on 
the constitutional provisions of the Act, and guiding and 
conducting his colleagues towards right deliberation when 
they happened, from insufficient knowledge and inadequate 
■experience, to go a little astray. 

But let us now proceed with a brief review of the im- 
portant points to which Lord Beay referred while speaking 
on the enactment as a whole. , “ The Bill gives full -"e- 
■cognition to the authority of the Corporation in wh 
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Municipal Government is vested.” This is the very founds 
ation of the very liberal charter of Bombay local self- 
government which should never be lost light of. The suc- 
cess which the Corporation has liithertobeen able to achieve - 
owes its origin to this fundamental prmlege conferred on it 
hy the Legislature. The entire Municipal Government is- 
Vested in the Corporation, which is the superior adminis- 
trative body and final tribunal. “ The Corporation exer- 
cises among other powers that of passing bye-laws and of’ 
determining what revenue should be raised, what expendi- 
ture may be incurred, and such general control of the exe- 
cutive as is the natural result of that power. No money can. 
■be spent, or a future liability incurred, witout the sanction 
of the Corporation. No transfers can take place without- 
the kno'\\dedge of the Corporation. The Corporation' "vvill' 
find in the Bill what are its obligatory and its discre- 
tionary duties. The Standing Committee will bring the- 
controlling power of the Corporation to bear more directly 
on the executive ■ndthout preventing or unduly hampering- 
energetic action, and it ■will also intervene, as the delegate - 
of the Corporation, between the Commissioner and the- 
pubhc in the many matters of executive detail, in which 
private interests are likely to be considerably affected.. 
Through this Committee the Corporation will exercise the 
special control which cannot be exercised by large deliber- 
ative assemblies. Subject to the general and the special 
check of the Corporation and of the Standing Committee 
the Commissioner -Nvill have to conduct the executive 
operations without any minute interference -Nvhich would 
only do harm.” Here we have, as it were, the quint- 
essence of the main features of the Act. In this miniature 
■vade mecum Councillors can always find what are the duties- 
of the three authorities. 
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But Lord Reay was practical enough to moke it clear,, 
so that no doubt might arise in the practical operation of 
the Act, as to who may be the co-ordinate authorities and 
what were their functions, “ It would not,” he said,“ be 
correct to say that there are three co-ordinate authorities,, 
because it is obvious that the Corporation has legislative 
powers, and powers of imposing taxation ond sanctioning 
expenditure which the others have not.” This special 
privilege of the superior administration should be firmly 
borne in mind. “ Neither is it correct to speak of the 
Municipal Commissioner, as only the servant of the Cor- 
poration, though he must carry out its commands, de- 
signs and desires in the sphere prescribed by law, because 
those are not his only duties and the law imposes on him 
other statutory duties to be performed on his own respon- 
sibility. The Commissioner is a servant of the public in the 
same way that I am a servant of the public. For instance 
in framing a bye-law, the Commissioner will execute the 
will of the superior legislative ; in carrying out a bye-law . 
adopted or amended by the Corporation, he will act under 
instructions of the subordinate legislative after they have 
exercised their statutory functions. To the rate-payers 
the relative superiority of these org-anic functions is of no 
importance whatever. To them it matters not whether the 
bye-laws are clear, and whether they are framed by a per- 
son who has thorough administrative experience and know- 
ledge of their wants. The functions of a representative 
assembly, such as the Corporation, are superintendence and 
check ; administrative work, on the other hand, can only be 
done by those who have been trained to it. Unless “ the 
line of separation is recognised,” as Mill points out, '• the 
r.atepayers for whose benefit both the Corporation and the 
Commifsio ier are called into existence, will noth.are their 
29 
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iiitorcsts projierly looked of tor,” Ji) tlio nbove lengthy 
quotation the reader will find the most lucid and authori- 
tative exposition of the roKpcctivo duties and functions of 
the three authorities created in the Act, but unfortunately 
it is owing to an inadequate and perspicuous comprehen- 
sion of those duties that inanj- a Councillor in the Corpo- 
ration goes astmy and sometimes even renders mischief 
for the time being. Fi’om this it would be clearly pci-ceived 
how groat is tho necessity of thoroughl}' studying the con- 
stitvitional provisions of tho Act, without which it is not 
possible for any Councillor, however zealous, and however 
disintore.sted, to discharge his self-imposed task and ren- 
der that good to tho city wliich ho desii'cs. 

Again, as so much was said about the real position of the 
Commissioner, Lord Rcay took further 2iains to elucidate 
the controversy. “ Tho aj>pointment by Government of 
tho Municipal Commissioner does not nfl’ect his character 
as a UuniciiHtl authority. Ho does not thereby become, 
if be was not before, or continue to be, a servant of Gov- 
ernment. His position will be substantially the same as 
that of officials wiio are lent % Government to Native 
States. He will not receive .any instructions from Gov- 
ernment except on the cases as provided by this Bill, and 
government will have to pay a scrupulous regard to his in- 
dependence, Any other interpretation of this Bill would 
be erroneous * * The interfei'ence of Government with 
the affairs of the Corporation is Hinited to the occasion 
and to the manner in which it can be exercised under the 
Bill. There is not the slighest inclination on the part of 
government to overstep these limits. The Municipal 
Commissioner does not represent or commit Government 
by anything he says or does. He must — ^in order to serve 
the ratepayers satisfactorily — have the discretion, ;the qua- 
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lifiod frceilom of notion wliicli tlic exercise of executive ■ 
-•uitliority implies." 

Proceeding further, Lord Ileay explained what wa.s 
the intention of Government in passing the Bill. “ Gov- 
ernment has mainly had in view to give through thus Bill 
to the i-atepayors the greatest .security against extra- 
vagance and a wasteful administration. Representatives 
of the city are i-esponsib!e for the good government of the 
city. A number of duties ai'O imposed on them which it 
would be impossible for them in their corporate capacity 
to fulfd in detail. Tlicy are obviously a delibomtivo a.s- 
sembly, and the result of their delibor.ations will natumlly 
assume the shajio of byo-laws, resolutions or instructions, 
the execution of which mu.st bo left to another authority. 
'Their constitution prohibits the performance of ad- 
ministrative duties which no representative assembly in 
any other country has ever dreamt of undertaking. 
They, like all other legislative assemblies, influence, 
-control, and direct the administration by giving or 
withholding the funds for certain purposes, but they are 
not and cannot be administrative bodies. The .same Act 
of the Legi.slaturo which creates them must, therefoi-e, 
create other autoritios for the purpose of carrying out the 
duties which the legi.slative and supei-intending body 
cannot execute.” Here in a nutshell Lord Reay gave his 
views on the functions of the Corpoi’ation itself. 

Loi’d Reay wa.s not unmindful of extravagance in ex- 
penditure. He observed that the Commissioner will have 
to exert himself in keeping expenditure down, “ The 
invari.able tendency of specific departments and those who 
represent them, is to press for increased expenditure. The 
Commissioner will, by his intimate acquaintance with, 
-administrative details, be able to resist this tendency 
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TliiK Tcsist.'ince can only bo succcf^pful if be 1ms full conti ob 
of the spending departments and if he has the support of 
the Standing Committee and the Corporation.” Unfortu- 
nately, it is hero that manj* a Conunissioner has failed. 
Moreover, Conimissionons ai-o .so often cluinged, oving to 
the exigencies of State worh, that they are withdrawn just 
at the time when they have acquired close acquaintance*^ 
with the spending department, and are in a position, with 
the support of the Corporation, to give the benefit of that- 
experience to the ratepayers. But we fully concur nath 
Loi'd Rcay in his sago observation that " .a weak admini- 
stration will not have the courage to face tho'unpopularity 
of retrenchment, but a strong administration will have no 
scruple in pu-otecting public interests by dealing firmly 
with all attempts to expand the outlay of lifunicipal 
revenue. * Frame your estimates ns carefully as you 
like, have a perfectly rigid system of audit ; unless the- 
administrative agency has the knowledge and the will to 
enforce strict economy the ratejiayer will have to piay for 
unnecessary waste. The gi-eat difficulty in all bi’anches 
of the administration is to .secure administrators with a 
sensitive economic conscience.” In the interests of truth 
it must be said that we have not yet known of a single 
administrator, save Mr. (now Sir Theodore) Hope who had 
a sensitive economic conscience to check waste and extra- 
vagant expenditure. For yeai-s piast there is the cry for 
retrenchment. Even a Retrenchment Committee was 
appointed some years ago which did absolutely nothing. 
But it is sad to s.ay that we have ns yet had no Commis- 
sioner with a strict economic conscience to curtail expend- 
iture. which is growing by leaps and bounds. Not even 
the present incumbent of the office, though a highty trained 
expert, has been able to do much in this direction, We- 
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•cnnnot refrain from oxjn-ossing tho consensus of opinion 
nmong tlio i-atcjinycrs that it is only by n stem exercise 
of tho economic conscience that unnecessary expenditure 
could bo curtailed. It need not bo sjiid that tho Corpom- 
tion has uniformly borne in mind this \'ital matter. Tliere 
b.nvc bcoii and are watch dogs of finance who have inastcd and 
insist upon oxpenditui'o keeping pace with I'cvenne. As a 
matter of fact, despite the aberrations of some Ciisy going 
'Commissionei's who allowed departments to blindly run up 
■expenditiire, the finances of the Bombay JIunicipality are 
flourishing with fat surplus cash balances at the close of 
■each year. During tho last few j’c.'irs no two Commissioners 
have been more vigilant in point of expenditure, keeping 
a tight hold over tho gi’oat spending departments than the 
late Mr. Harvey and IMr, Cadell. 

Wo may now bring this history to a close by a 
roforrenco to the concluding remarks of Lord Reay. 
Speaking as a whole, ho said that “ the revised machinery 
created by this Bill will bo found ada2)ted to the enlarged 
functions which it has to perform *' The local ad- 
ministi-ation of Bombay has been hitherto conducted in a 
■wa3' which has excited the admiration of important and 
expert critics who judge b^' results. To make sweeping 
changes in an organisatioir which had produced these re- 
sults would have been unsbatesmanlike ; a systematic mea- 
sure of amendment and consolidation was the need of the 
■hour. Iir maintaining a high standard of primary edu- 
cation, of sanitation, in improving the system of commu- 
nications and of lighting, in preserving open spaces, in 
the care of the sick, in giving increasing facilities to trade 
by the reduction of town duties, the Corpor'ation will find 
n noble field for its initiative and its energies.” It will be 
nn immetrse satisfaction to Lord Reay to -qw at this 
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hour that in all directions' pointed out by him in his - 
great speech the Corporation of Bombay has more- 
than fullfilled his anticipations. And that barring the 
physical calamity which has overtaken Beautiful Bom- 
bay” during the last seventeen years, a calamity the evil 
consequences of which it is trjdng to minimise, to the bert 
of its ability and resources, the public spirit, independence, 
and .zeal of its citizens have combined to do most excellent 
work for this noble city which, as far as local self-govern- 
ment is concerned, richly deserves the title it has earned 
of being the first in the British Indian Empire. 

Lastly, it may be obser^md, without the slightest fear 
of contradiction, that no Member of the Corporation has 
more strenuously striven than Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta 
to maintain the integrity, honour and ' dignity- of the 
Corporation and the status of its President, to solve 
many a complicated and difficult problem on a variety 
of occasions by the lucid interpretation of the prorisions 
of the Act in the framing of which he had so active a 
share, and to watch with the eyes of Argus that its 
constitution was jealously maintained and safeguarded 
so as to keep it always free from encroachment or usur- 
pation by any other authority. Times there were when 
there was .a great danger of such a contingency, but it 
is a matter of gratification to be able say in this place that 
his practical s<agacity and long experience was instrumental 
in .averting it. Xf Cato was said to be’ the gre.at saviour 
of the Roman State, ,it may be said -with perfect truth, 
that Sir P. M. Mehta has been the saviour of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation from many of the serious pitfalls 
which had threatened it during the last twenty-five years 
that Act I. of 1888 has been in operation. The records of 
.-the Corporation and the files of contemporary chronicles. 
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giving report‘d of important debates in the Corpomtion, 
arc ample evidence of the fact which he who runs may 
rend. To-day, ho enjoys the piivilege of being the Father 
of the Corjioi-ation, hn^•ing nobly and ungi'udgingl}" served 
it for fully forty-three years consecutively, ndth an 
1 ability, independence, indomitable courage and gi-eat self- 
.sacrificc which may be .said to be unique and unparalleled 
in the annals of Local Self-Government in tho^ entire 
Ih'itish Indian Empire. 




APPENDIX NO. 1. 


Mkmo of Lkgisi.atiok since 1888 Fon the Amendment 
OF Cm* OF BoMiiAY Municipal Act of 1888. 

AcC IV of ISSS . — Amending Sections reg.wling reser- 
"vntion of control by the Government of India over the 
loan tmnsactions of the Corporation and tbe removal of 
of petroleum from the list of dutiable ai-ticles etc. 

Act 1 of ISO //. — Amending Sections reg.arding tbe 
■question of repayment by tbe Corporotion of the Vehar 
water-works debt, extension of period of repayment etc;, 
and also regarding the question of giving power to tbe 
Coiqiomtion of investing surplus moneys. 

Act I of 1S07 . — Amending tbe Act so ns to enable the 
Deputy IVIunicipal Commissioner to represent tbe Slunici- 
,p.al Cominissionei- at meetings of the Coi'poration and 
Standing Committee. 

Act I of 1S98 . — (The City of Bombay JIunicipal 
Investment Act). Supplementing tbe provisions of tbe 
Municipal Act with respect to tbe Investment of Sinking 
Funds and Surplus moHoys and to valid.ate certain 
Debentures. 

Act II of 1900 . — Raising tbe maximum monthly pay 
•of tbe Executive Health Officer from Es. 1500 to 
Rs. 2000 and the minimum from Rs. 1200 to Rs. 1500. 

Act V of 1903 . — Raising tbe maximum salary allow- 
able to tbe Municipal Executive Engineer from Rs. 1 500 
to Rs. 2000. 



ii MEMO OF LEGISLATION SINCE 1888, 

Aci V 0 / 190 ^. — Amending Sections relating to drain- 
age and the construction and inspection of buildings, and 
also regarding the control of the supply of water to private 
properties and the overcrowding and ventilation of houses. 

Act III of 1907. — (The. City of Bombay Police 
Charges Act). Transferring the City Police Charges ‘to ^ 
Government a.nd giving full control of public vaccination^ 
medical relief and primary education to the Corporation 
instead. 

Act I of 1910 . — Adding clauses to certain Sections 
regarding provision of music for the people and issue of 
duplicate securities etc. 

Act II of 1911 . — Amending the Act so as to admit of 
creation of the post of Hydraulic Engineer and regarding 
levy of halalkhore tax on certain premises, abolition of 
cycle tax etc,, improving the system of numbering houses 
in the City, provision of sufficient means of egress in the 
event of fire, suppressing the smoke nuisance, control over 
bake-houses, checking the illicit import of meat, control 
of hand-carts, raising the motor tax etc. 
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G-ross hicome o f Bombay Municipality. 


> 

YciU’};. 

Income in 
hikhs of 

Incidence per 
heixd of the 
population. 

Gi’os.'^ 

Assesment in 
crores of 

- 


R.*;. A. p. 

Rs. 

1867 

30-40 

i 

3 6 1 

1-63 

1872 

3G-48 

4 3 1 

1-29 

1877 

32-41 

to 

115 

1882 

46-12 

4 15 6 

1 

1-26 

1887 

49-61 

. 4 14 10 

2-16 

1892 . 

62-65 

'861 

2-86 

1897 - 

62-08 

6 5 10 

2-89 

1 

1902 

77-66 

8 10 3 

3-18 

1907 

. 96-48 

8 7 10 

4-14 

1912 

126-55 

10 13 2 

5-36 

i 


Note. — From 1865 to 1872 there -waB a Bench of Justice who 
formed the Corporation. Owing to financial extravagances of the 
chief Executive the Municipality was reoonBtruoted and reorganised 
on an elective basis with a Corporation in 1872. 
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Gross Expenditure of the Bonibay Mimidpality 
in Lakhs of Rupees. 


Year. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

Interest 
on Debt. 

Public 

Works. 

Public 

Health. 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1867 

42T6 

0-21 

17-38 

14-26 

'1872 

31-15 

4-75 

12-86 

7-61 

1877 

30-36 

7-09 

8-96 

7-49 

1882 

47-53 

12-28 

14-01 

10-14 

1887 

41-77 

23-27 - 

13-84 

10-10 

1892 

57-82 

21-97 

17-72 

12-92 

1897 

70-04 

22-60 

15-55 

14-09 

1902 

82-26 

27-11 ' 

15-71 

20-97- 

1907 

85-20 

32-26 

19C39 

21-16 

1912 

114-84 

■ 37-14 ■ 

24-92 

21-40 


Note.— From 1865 to 1872 there was a Beneh of Justice who 
formed the Corporation. Ov/ing to financial extravagances of the 
chief Executive the Municipality was reconstructed and reorganised 
-on an elective basis with a Corporation in 1872. 







BOOKS BY MR. DINSKA EDULJI WACHA 


RISE & GROWTH OF BOMBAY MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT- — By Mr. Dinsba Edulji Waeha. In 
this valuable book Mr. Wacko traces the origin of 
Municipal Institutions in Bombay from the year 1782 
and brings the historj' up-to-date. The author has 
utilised all the extant records and done everything to 
make the account instructive and useful. All who are 
interested in the liistor}- and progress of Local Self- 
Government in India ought to read this book. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth Bound 4C0 pages. Price Rs. Two. 

INDIAN MILITARY EXPENDITURE.-An 

Eshaufitivo and Comprehensive treatment of the ques- 
tion. Full of facts and figures by Mr. Dinshaw Edulji 
Waeha. Crown Svo. 54 pages. As. 4. 


RECENT INDIAN FINANCE.-By Mr. Dinsha 
Edulji Waeha. A valuable collection of papers relating 
to Indian Finance dealing with such subjects as, The 
Case for Indian Reform ; The Growth of Expenditure ; 
Enhanced Taxation ; Revenue and Expenditure ; Reasons 
for the Deficit, etc. Price As. 4. 


INDIAN RAILWAY FINANCE— By Dinsha 
Edulji Waeha. Price As. 4- 

NEAR FUTURE OF IMPERIAL FINANCE. 

Bv D. E. Waeha. Price As. 2. (Two.) 


DINSHA EDULJI WACHA-— An arcount of his 
^ifo and career, his services to the Congress covemEnt 
and copious extracts from his speeches and writings re- 
lating among other subjects to all the important ques- 
tions of Indian economics and finance. 


One ^ho vras 
most honoured meuin lu 
a politician whose unse 
admiration ana respe--. 



1911. 


G-A. Natessi: & --- 





IRBCENT INDIAN FINANCE 

BY JIR, DINSHA EDDLJI WACHA. 

This is n most valuable collection of pap'’rs relating 
to Indian Finance. It deals with Buoh Bubjocts cb The 
Case for Indian Reform; The Growth of Expenditure ; 
■Enhanced Taxation ; Revenue and Expenditure ; R>-asons 
for tbo Deficit, otc. No studect of Indian Politics 
■Bhould bo without this handy little volume from the pen 
of one of the jnost brilliant and authoritative critics 
•of the Indian Financial Administration. 

The Empire. — INIr. W.aoha’s book ..socks 

to inform those, who take an interest in the finances of 
the Empire, how imperative is the necessity for efiec- 
tu-ally cbcfking and controlling expenditure which, lor 
■fiomo years past, has boon allowed to overrun the normal 
xevonue at a disquieting pace. Mr. Wacha knows how 
to put bis case neatly, and wo invito our readers to 
study it for themselves. 

The Indian Social Reformer. — It is tbo only attempt 
"that has been recently made to present a enmprehensivo 
view of the movemeut of revenue and expenditure within 
■rocent years. 

The Wednesday Review Should bo in the bands of 

every studeae of Indian Finance. 

The Daily Post. — A senes of brilliant thrusts and 
attacks. A fresh thought-producing guide to a rematkablo 
mind. 

The Madras Standard. — Students of Indian Finance 
will find the booklet a most useful work. 

Price As. 4 {Four). 

■5. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkur.ama Chetty .‘Street, Madras. 

DINSHA EDULJI WACHA 

An account of his life and career, his services to the 
Congress movement and copious extracts from his 
speeches and writings relating among other subjects to 
all the imnortant questions of Indian economics and 
finance. A valuable little biography. 

' “One who was then, and remains to-day among the 
most honoured men in India — Mr. Dinsha Edulji Waoha, 
a politician whose unselfish work has long won the 
admiration and respect even of those who differ from 
‘him.” — Lovat Fraser on “India Under Curzon and After ” 
1911. . 

Price As. 4. (Four). 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 




Iniiian Military Expenditure 

BY 

MR. DINSHA EDULJI WACHA. 


Mr. Wacha gives a clear and concise account 
of the manner in which Indian Military Expenditure 
has steadily mounted up. He makes an effective plea 
for a change in the military policy of the Government 
of India and proves conclusively how imperative is the 
need for retrenchment in Indian Military Expenditure, 

PRESS OPINIONS. 

THE INDIAN NATION. Mr. Wacha has done a 
public service by rivetting the attention of the public on 
one important branch thereof which now absorbs the 
whole of the net land revenue of the Empire. 

THE MODERN REVIEW. The vigour and charm 
of his style are also well-known and the subject has been 
treated in so interesting a way that there is not a dull 
page from cover to cover nor is there any display of 
technicalities which the lay reader cannot understand, 

PHOENIX. Mr. Dinshaw Edulji Wacha, the well- 
known Bombay statistician and politician, has written a 
paper on the Indian Military Expenditure, which every 
Indian should read and study, 

GUZERATI. It is a complete and excellent book on 
the subject. 

Crown Svo. 55 pages. Price As. 4. Four. 


G. A. Natesan iS: Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 




Indian Railway Finance 

BY 

D. E. WACHA. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE I'REFACE. 

These contributions nim at presenting ftom the 
Indian point of viexv, firstly, a general surrey of the 
railway policy of the Government of India and, secondly, 
a criticism on the recommendations made in their report 
by the Indian Railwa)' Committee appointed in March 
1907, by Lord Morley, the then Secretary of State 
for India, *■»»***■ 

I repeat that it is a matter of profound regret that 
there is no single authoritative book pub'ished on Indian 
railway finances to make the Indian public acquainted 
with its history. That history, I venture to say, is of a 
gruesome character, reflecting little credit on the Indian 
Government and the different railway companies. * * 

It is high time, however, that the Government 
thoroughly revised its railway polic}', specially the 
financial branch of it, in harmony with the sentiments- 
and views of the Indian public which has been hithei-to 
deemed a negligible factor more or less. * * *^ 

The time is ripe for urging on Government the 
wisdom of thoroughly modifying its railway policy. 
What is wanted is moderation in the pace at which 
railway development should proceed in the immediate- 
future — moderation compatible with the existing finan- 
cial situation, the burden laid on the shoulders of the 
tax-payer and the greater necessity of spending larger 
and larger sums on education and sanitation tlian even- 
those advocated in the Budget just published. 

Price As. 4. (Four.) 

G. A, Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Ciietty Street, Madras. 



KING GEORGE’S SPEECHES IN INDIA 

i COilPLEXE COLI.ECTICS OF ALI, XHE SPEECHES 
DEIHVEaED k; IEDIA deeisg his iovb 
AS pees'ce of Wales ahd i:c cossectiox v.'ith 

XHE EECEXX CCROSATIOX DUHBAH 

TMs is a complete and np-to-date coUc-ction of all the 
spe^hes delirered or His Jlajesty the Kiag-Emperoc 
during his first tour in India as Prince of VTales and hia 
second tour in connection with the Coronation Durbar. 
No speech of anr importance relating to India has been 
omitted ; and to mate this handr collection of Hia 
Majestv’s Indian Speeches donolr valuable, a uselul Ap- 
pendix has been added, containing among others, the fcezi 
cl the aanouncemer.t relating to the C-ronation Durbar 
Boons ; the Proclamations of K. ’I Eing George, Queen 
Viciema and Sing Edward the Seventh on theirVccerrioti 
to the throne and the messages of Queen Ttcfria anl 
Sing Edward to the Durbars of 1177 ard c: 1I-C3. The 
bock contain: a fee r'crtralt of Their ZLa-erties as frontis- 
pis’is zzo. £5~c:s c-L-tr Vi’s *hLz 

‘ cri" in Inci^ bnt'nll "SS 

i?e. Ozrs- To Subscribers of the ladisa Peviery^,^ 

As. 12. 






Morley’s Indian Speeches 

An Enlarged and up-to-date Collection 
CoNTENis : — Indiap Budget Speech for 1906. Indian 
JBudgot Speech for 1907. Speech at Arbroath. The 
Partition of Bengal. Indian Excise Administration. 
British Indians in the Transvaal. The Need for Reform. 
The Condition of India. Speech at the Civil Service 
Dinner. The Reform Proposals. Second Reading of 
Indian Councils Bill. The Creation of Provincial Exe- 
cutive Councils. Third Reading of the Indian Councils 
Bill. The Hindu-Mahomedan Problem. The Forward 
Policy. Back to Lord Lawrence. The War on the 
Frontier. The Government of India. Also the Full 
Text of his Despatch on the Indian Reform Proposals. 
An appreciation of Lord Morley, and a good portrait. 

Select Notices 

“Opportune Publication • » • Ought to prove an 
invaluable book in the book-shelf of every Indian 
Politician and Journalist .” — The Indian World. 

“ Should oommaud a wide and ready sale .” — The 
Empire, 

Double Crown 8vo. 300 Pages. 

Re 1. To Subscribers of the " Indian Reviein” As. 12. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 

Dp.ERash Behari Gfiose'sISpeeches. 

f AnfExhaustive and Comprehensive Collection. Includes 
all his utterances in the Viceregal Council, his protest 
against the retrograde policy of Lord Curzon’s Indian 
administration, and the splendid Address of Welcome 
which he delivered as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Indian National Congress at Calcutta, 
also the full text of the undelivered presidential Address 
to the Surat Congress. (With a portrait.') 

Price As, 12. To Subscribers of the “.'Review, As,” 8. 



DADABHAI NAOROJI’S 

SPEECHES AND WBITINGS. 

This is the first attempt to bring under one cover an 
exhaustive and comprehensive collection or the speeches 
and ■writings of the venerable Indian patriot, Dadabhai 
Naoroji, The first part is a collection of his speeches 
and includes the addresses that he delivered before the 
Indian National Congress on the three occasions that ho 
presided over that assembly ; all the speeches that he 
delivered in the House of Commons and a selection of the 
speeches that ho delivered from time to time in England 
and India. The second part includes all his statements 
to the Welby Commission, a number of papers relating 
to the admission of Indi.ans to the Services and many 
other vital questions of JIndian administration. Tho 
appendix contains, among others, the full text of his 
e'vidcnco before tho IVelby Commission, his statement to 
the Indian Currency Committee of 1898, his replies to 
the questions put to him by the Public Service Commit- 
tee on East Indian Finance. Dadabhai has been in the 
active service of his motherland for over sixty years and 
during this long period ho has been steadily and strenuous- , 
ly working for the good of bis countrymen ; it is hoped 
that his writings and speeches which are now presented 
in a handy volume will be welcomed by thousands of his 
admiring countrymen. 

860 pages, Crown Octavo : 

Rs. 2. To Stebscribers of the “Indian Review,” Rs. 1-8. 

G. A. Natesan & Co.. Sunkurama Chotty Street, Madias, 


'^Sir William ■ Wedderburn. The volume on Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji is also ,an armoury of facts and 
figures. 

The Morning Post . — A very handy and well printed 
record of the Parsi Parliamentarian’s career. The book 
will doubtless have a big sale, for it deals with and 
chronicles official opinion on some of the most important 
political problems of to-day. An excellent portrait of 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji forms the' frontispiece to the 
volume. 




For India's Uplift, 

A COLLECTION OF 

SrEKOHES AND WRITINGS ON'INDIAN QUESTIONS 

BY MRS. ANNIE BESANT, 

NOTE. — Thin is tho first attempt to publish in one- 
volume a comprohonsivo and oshaustivo collection of 
Mrs. Bosnnt’e spooelics and writings on Indian Questions, 
Tho Bubjoots dealt with oover a wide field. Tho edu- 
cation of Indian boys and girls, espcoially of tho depressed ' 
claSBCB, tho question of moral and religious instruction, 
tho industrial dovolopmont of India, tho Indian Unrest '■ 
and tho true relation tliat should exist between England 
and India— all those problems are treated by JIrs. 
Bouant with her well-known lucidity and eloquence. Tho • 
publishers venture to think that a perusal of this book ' 
will mako Indians roaliso what great, good and lasting . 
services Mrs. Bosant has rendered for India’s uplift. 

CONTENTS. — Tho Ancient Ideal of Duty, Education • 
ns a National Duty, Tho Necessity for Eeligious Edu- 
tion. The Education of Hindu Youth, The Education of " 
Indian Girls, Education of the Depressed Classes, The 
Protection of Animals, Tho Protection of Children, India’s 
Avmkening, The Indian Nation, The Aryan Type, Eng-- 
land and India, Unrest in India, The Value of Theosophy 
in the Raising of India, The Work of the Theosophical 
Society in India, The Means of India’s Regeneration. 

PRICE AS. TWELVE. 

To siibscribers of the I. E. As. S. 


G, A . Natesanfe Co,, 3 Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras 



.5wami Vivekananda 

A:; ExuAURTivn axd CoMriii;iir-NRivn Cor,w;cTiON Dll' 
HIS SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

THIRD KDiTio;;. 

Thin p!iblicf\iiou Ir tlie kiiHl, H in thn most, oxlmnn- 

tivc nml cnmprchorivive collodion of tho wnrlc of Swnml Vlvi’Kiini 
nnda hlihorio publlRhcd , it contnlnn* nmniiir oihnr^, )i1k olofim'Ht 
chnmctor ftkctrh of ** My MnMor **; Ins colohriitod lociurn fit ihn 
proJii ParlliTHcntof nollciouHnt Chlospo; fill llin imptiriiiuL and 
vftInaMo fpcochcfl <iciivcred In Ktirhind, Amoi lca and Jmila on 
Gniim llh ikll ICantm Yni'a, Wdnnta, am) JlindtiiNin; 

KJiccllftnK from Iho Inspirinij HpeochoH lio pr*'vo, in roply to iifliln’s* 
PCS cf wclcnmo thnt w^ro pro‘-»*iiiod to Inrn nt dlfTnront towuH amf 
cities in India, during his hiRtorlc journey from Colombo to Al* 
innra, ou hm return from America. 

Detailed contents. — My M.-istor ; irinduium ns n 
llcligioii; Reply to the Addressc-s of Concratul.itioiin from 
Madrns nnd C.Alcutta ; The Ideal of Univorcal Relipion; 
C?odin Ev-crythinR: Immortality ; Is the Boiil Immortal: 
The Freedom of the Soul; Maya and Illusion; Miiy.a and 
the Conception of God; Maya and Freedom; Tbo Heal and 
the Apparent Man; The Ab.solutcnnd Manltcst.ilion; Unity 
in Diverrity; Tbe Cosmos: Tbo Macrocosm; Realization; 
Ivarma Yoga; Mctaphy.sies in India; Ro-incarnaticn; 
Bbakti or Devotion; V'edanta; The Vedanta inlnoian Life; 
The Mission of the Vedanta; The Sages of India; Christ, 
TbcJIcssingcr ; The Relation of Buddhism to Hindu- 
ism; The True Method of Social Reform; The Reform of 
Ca.Etc; Education on National Lines; Tbe Conouest of 
the Vi’orld by Indian Thought; Poems, etc., Contains also 
Four Portraits P.-ici Rs. 2. To Subscribers of “The 
Indian Review.’' Rs l-S- 


G. k. Natesin A C;., Sunk'-rama Cbetty Street, Madras. 


SWAliII YIVEKANAKDA- This is a lengthy and 
intcrestiDg sketch cf tie life and teachings of this encinent 
'Indian saint, vrith copiens ertrsets &nni his sj»9sichet 
and TvidEngs. TTsfA c perfreti!. As. A 
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Speeches by Eminent Indians 

Dadabhai NaoroJJ’s Speeches.— Ah up-ty-date, cx- 
liaustivo and comprohonsivo collection. With a portrait,' 
Hs, 2, To Subsoribora of the '• Indian Boviow," Ko 1-8, 

Gokhalc’a Speeches, — An oibaustivo and comptebon- 
aivo coliootion of his apcechcs, with a biographical sketch 
and a portrait. Over 1,000 pages. Crown 8ro, Es. 3. 
To Subsoribocs of the “Indian Eeviow,” Rs. 2-8. 

Dr. Bosh Bcharl Qhosc’s Speeches. — An Exhaustive ■ 
and Comprohonsivo Coliootion. ayorfroif). Price 

As. 12, To Subsoribors of the “ Indian Beview,” As. 8. 

Swatnl Yivekananda. — An oibaustivo and compro- 
honsivo collection of bis speeches and writings. With 
Portraits. Cloth Bound. Third Edition Rs. 2, To 
subsoribors of tho “ Indian Review,’’ Ro. 1-S, 

The Indian National Congress.— An acoount of its 
origin and growefa. Pull text of all tho Presidential 
Addresses. Reprint of all tho Congress Resolutions. 
Extr.aots from all the Welcome Addresses. Notable • 
Utterances on the Slovoment. Portraits of all the Con- 
gress Presidents, Cloth Bound. Over 1,000 pages Crown 
8vo. Rs, 3. To Subsoribors of the “ Review,” Es. 2-8. 

G, A. Natosan & Co., Sunkucama Chetty Street, Madras, 
'the most enterprising of PUBLISHERS, 

" The Indian N'afion Cultured, energetic and enter- 
prising publishers of Madras. 

The Provincial Times Messrs. G. A. Natesan, 
Publishers, Esplanade, Madras, have issued a series of 
books not alone of interest to a general reader, but of 
value as references and historical records. 

The Empire That ferociously enterprising firm of- 
publishers. 



THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 

AN ENQUruV INTO TlIEin CONDITION 
AND SUGGKSTIONB FOn TUnin UPLIFT 

Tho publiBliora vcnluro to hopo that tbo publication of 
tho vohimo will Btirr.ulato further interest in the problem 
of tho elevation of tho Depressed Classes and that men of 
all castes and creeds will co-oporato together for devising 
means and measures for tho mental, moral, social and 
material advancement of fifty millions of our countrymen 
who at present are unfortunately sunk in ignorance and 
poverty. 

Contents, — His Highness tho Gackwar of Baroda ; Jfr 
AmbikaCharan Muzumdar ; Mr. B. De, i.e.s., Mrs. Annie 
Besant; Lala Lajpat Rai ; Tho Hon’blo Jlr. Gokh.alo ; 
Tho Hon’blo ^Ir, T. V. Sesbagiri Aiyar ; Jlr. Saint Nihal 
Bingh ; Mr. Valentino Chirol ; Rev. C. P. Andrews, m.a 
Babu Barada Uhar.an Jfitra ; Pandit Sitanath Tatvabu- 
ahan ; lifr P. R.Bunclara Aiycr. B.A., n.n. ; Rt. Rev. Tho 
Lord Bishop of Madras ; Rno B.ahadur V M. Mah.ajani, 
M.A. ; Hon. Mr. Justice N. G. Chandav.arkar ; The Hon. 
Mr. V. Knshnaswaml Aiyar; Tho Anagarika Dharmapala; 
Tho Hon. Jfr. B.alakrishna Sahay ; Mr. A. Vasudeva Pai ; 
Babu Govind Dass ; lilr. N. Rang.anatham, b.a. ; Mr. 
G. A. Natosan, b a. 

PRICE RE. ONE. 

To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review." 4s. 121 


G. A. Natosan & Co., Sunkurama Ohotty Street, Madrasi 

The Indian Social Reformer.— A number of papers 
by several distinguished men on the position of the 
Depressed Classes. 

United India. Messrs. Natosan & Co., have done &> 
real service to these poor but deserving people by the 
issue of this valuable little publication which ought to 
go a long way in rousing tho national conscience to a 
perception of the serious disabilities these poor persons 
are labouring under. The book ought to be in the hands 
alike of educated Indians and Europeans interested io 
tho upliftment of tho depressed classes. 




lilFT^IRRIGlTION 

BY ALFRED CHATTERTON,' 

Professor of Engineering,' on Special Duty, Madras.^ 

CONTENTS, introduction, 'Water Lifts. Underground 
Water-Supply, Well Irrigation with Oil Engines, Irriga- 
tion from Artesian Wells, The Value of Wind-Mill in' 
Jndia, Experiments with Wind-Mills, Wind-Mills Irriga- 
tion in America, The Cost of Bower, Cost of Lifting 
Water, Blow of Water in Sand, Well-Boring, Steam 
Bumps in the Eistna Delta, Development of Lift-Irriga- 
tion, Lift-Irrigation, Irrigation by Pumping, Progress in, 
Irrigation by Pumping in Madras, Irrigation by Pumping 
in the United States. 

Pbepacb to the Second Edition 
Some years ago, Messrs. G. A. Natesan'&'CoI 
reprinted a number of papers and articles which I had 
written at various times on the improvement of the 
methods of lifting water for irrigation. The little 
volume apparently served a useful purpose as it met with 
a ready sale and has been out of print for some time. 
The demand for information, as to the methods to be 
pursued and as to the results whioh have been achieved, 
still continues and in the absence of any formal treatise 
on the subject, a fresh compilation of papers has been 
made whioh it is hoped will to some extent supply what 
is needed. 

Price Rs. Two. 

To Subscribers of the ” Indian Review," Re. 1-8. 
■G. A, Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 


Capital. Contains in lucid and succinct form ac- 
count of all the various methods for raising water for 
irrigation purposes now used in India and in the United 
States, There are millions of bullocks employed every 
day in India in lifting water. But it has been proved 
beyond doubt that the cost of pumping even on a small 
scale with oil engines is less than one-half that of the bul- 
loeb-power, and on a larger scale the cost is not even one- 
tenth, Water-lifting by windmills is also fully described 
«nd the results of the various experiments described. 




ALL ABOUT DELHI 

AN EXHAUSTIVE HAND-BOOK 
Compiled from ‘Autbentic Sources, 

With 3G illuetrations. 

[coiipiled F2o:i tasiocs acthk;:txc eoc'jicesj 
Contents. — The Hindu Kings ; Early Huhamma/lsn 
"Kings ; The 3Iogh’^l j:,mperors : Hodcra iJelh: ; Eorae 
Delhi Sights ; .'lonumcnts at Delhi ; The Storming of 
Delhi ; The City G^ett^r ; Lord Lytton'fc Daritar; J//rd- 
-CnEzon's Durbar ; -ne Kingh Durbar cf Itill. 




Saiikar{i!s Select Works 


.Vti t: ^ -.Tt ; J Tt'-r £ c.r.tijlli-.nl : ^ A * T rii i: • Is 

I’.v ?tii. i\. vi:;:KATA!i.\:tAt£A:;. s*. a. 


Cont(!nl’.'-~!t3ffr.!i"l^i'l{5vri ; Thi* 'i J 

ilj:!!!! {.> J uViJ.'lfJAr.'ii.'rsS; Th'; Or.t jr;.’ 

f.( Vr:-/*!; fCfisyrf-tJ"" f)£ S-I? ; C’!-:!;'.'-;)! ify t>ri 
( fflisil',!:'’!) o! f'r.o'ii n*,tn S'H/ 

PrAfRCt.— Thf. jiiAiH ol.;--;*. <•£ 1 '. to 

iiff'rnt, iti ehsipl's I'rittU'b,' t ! tb-i ct Sti 

Arhirys iti 'h l;« Srlf-l • > -j/.h 1, U; 3 {".ji'.tlAr 
thrt I'hil-'ii'^phy oj tii"; Vr-Uni.i r'Sv. hich 

lit> nai ttir 1 f /iund.'r. • SVith Ihb rlr.w Ihi^ 

[irr-"-’.!! Ir.iri-Ulin;} Ini Jk'i o! tiri' hnir tl 

\vo?iIi RC.'l I> h .tin'. th~ 

0 ! the pAt'.tiVril nRil tb'> iis!K'.iih vrill 

th« (I'j’iblf! obj^;: ci tin H'.tr'Ir;!: o' St.’if- 

kril to wii Ipfe’.ASitl tin tctl b-tt-'f arsij to br s 

rrfofrtiro to tin B!it cUJp:*. n! tTpri'-'.h's In tho 

tra’iiUiio.'t ni nn ((idvitabfo rc-iiit o! tin a’.tonipt to 
It In a j-.'jnil.ar i‘.yli>. To thon tint Invf Ini I'.o trainlr.^ 
in motapliy^I'i or diatr,:tisi r.nd In’.it t.ritlier tho trimrS 
r.or tlin mi’acity 10 rati tin o»l;ri(*’»I n* v.arka c£ 
Rank.Ara, a pnlili nthn c.{ tliH fctnd rliould bi rporhlty 
litiljiliil lor n pr.ip-tr nndorstatnUn;: 0 ! tin lir.nil uutlin’e 
of Hnii!:sr.i''t jihllpiopliy of no.n-rlmli on. 


Itnunit tn Clotfi.T I'rtce Rs. l-S 


To Siibacrlher^ of the " Indian Rewelw," Re. One 


G. A. Nntmcn A C-j,, SunlkUt.-vata Chotty Street, .’dodr.vi.' 

llVrA'f;/ ChronieJr. — Ever)' one intcrcilcd in tho lm~ 
^or)' of rcligiouH reform nr.d the evolution of roligiou.t 
^bought in Indifk eliould I:now something nhout this great 
teacher of tho South. 

iPBr-Tho annual irnhscription to tho/ntfinn Ueviar 
is Rs. fi (Five) only including postage. Subscription can 

ootnnienco from any month. If you have not already 
Been the Jlrvinr Bend postage Rtamps for As. Four for a 
free Bpocimon copy to G. A. Natosan & Co., Madras.. 
Current issues are not given ns Bpeoimen copies . 



THE 


YAISfflAVlTE REFORMERS OF INDli 

CRITICAL SKETCHES OF 

THEIR LIVES AND WRITINGS 

BY 

T. EAJAGOPALA CHAEIAE, M.A., B.L. 

CONTENTS. — Nathamuni ; Pundarikaksha ; Yamuna- 
charya ; Sri Eamanujaoharya ; Sri Vedanta Desika ; 
Manavala Maha Muni ; and Chaitanya: 

These are a Series of Seven Essays on the Lives and 
■Writings of the principal religious reformers of the 
Vaishnavito or Visishtadwaita School of India. The 
treatment is oritioal and historical ; but special promi- 
nence has also been given to the literary side of this 
School’s activity. A clear account of the growth of 
Vaishnavaism is intended to bo conveyed by these Lives 
of Eminent Reformers, and reference has throughout 
been made to the development of doctrines. A special 
chapter is devoted to the exposition of the Visishtad- 
waita philosophy according to Ramanuja. The growth 
of Vaishnavaism in Northern India is briefly dealt with, 
in the last Essay, that on Sri Chaitanya, wherein that 
great Saint’s career is also fully described. 

Re: L' tfo Subscribers of the “ Indian Reviexe” /Is; 12: 

G; A; Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 


Bombay Guardian. This little book can be reoDm- 
mended to all persons who eare about the subject, for 
its interesting biographical notes, its abundance of 
Hindu lore, and its perfect lucidity. 

The Rangoon Spectator, The above work by Mr, 
T. Rajagopala Chariar, M. A., B. L., outlines in seven 
Essays of exceptional ability, the development and' 
influence of a great school of Indian philosophy. 




Aspects of the Vedanta. 

CONTENTS. 

' The Yedanta— Some Beasons for Study, 

The Late Mr. N. Vythinatha Aiyar, i:, A. 

Yeda and the Yedanta. 

The Late Prof. Max MiUlec 
Yedanta Toward All Beligions. 

Swami Abhedananda. 

The Yedanta in Outline. 

Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan. 

The Yedanta Beligioh, 

Profeasor M. Eangachariar, m. a. 

The Ethics of the Yedanta. 

The Lata Mr. N, Vythinatha Aiyar, il. A. 

Eao Bahadur Vasudava J. ILrtikar, 

The Philosophy of the Yedanta, 

Dr. Paul Deussen. 

The Yedanta Philosophy. 

Swami ViTOkananda, 

' The Yedantio Doctrine of the Future Life. 

Pandit Sitauath Tattvabhushan. 

The Yedanta : Its Theory and Practice. 

Swami Saradananda. 

The Yedanta for the World. 

Ssvami Vivekauanda. 

Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the "Review,'’' As. 8. 
G. A. Natesand: Co., Sunki'rama Cbetty Street, Madras. 


International Journal of Ethics. Valuable little 

book The whole book is worthy of careful study 

by everyone interested in theology or philosophy. 

The Theosophical Bevieio. This useful little volume. 

The Prabuddha Bharata. A worthy compilation.,. 
It will repay perusal. 

The Englishman. Will interest readers who make a 
study of Oriental thought. There are six essays and 
they are all appreciative and meant to stimulate one to 
believe in the eternal principles of the Vedanta. 


THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 

With the text in Devanagaei and 
AN English Teanslation 

BY MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 

Note . — It has long been my ambition to place within 
'' reach of the English-retdmg public a cheap edition of 
the Bhagavad-Gita with the text in Bevanagari and an 
English translation of the same. Mrs. Annie Besant, 
that warm and tried friend of India whoso services to 
our land it were vain to count, has enabled me to realize 
that ambition by generously granting the use of her 
English translation. " It is devoutly hoped that this great 
scripture of the Hindus will find a place in thousands of 
homes both in India and elsewhere. — G. A. NATESAN. 

Price per copy, /Is. 2 {Two). 

When ordering mention the number of copies, 
tS" Stamps will not be received 

The Prabudha Bharata . — In clearness of type, in size 
and shape, the book leaves nothing to be desired. Wo 
can heartily recommend it to all who want a trustworthy 
pocket-edition of the Gita. 

The Hodern Review. — Mr. Natesanis’biddingfair to be 
the Indian Routledge. This finely printed edition of a 
well-known and excellent translation has been here- 
offered at an impossibly cheap price, and it should make 
its way to every Indian home and heart. 

G. A; Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 

FOE INDIA’S UPLIFT. Essays and Speeches on 
Indian Questions. By Annie Besant. As. 12. 

MES. ANNIE BESANT. A sketch of her Life and 
her Services to India. With copious extracts from her 
speeches and writings. With a portrait, 64 pages. Price 
Annas Four. 

NATION-BUILDING. A Stirring appeal to Indians. 
Suggestions for the building of the Indian Nation; 
Education as the basis of .National Life ; National Uni- 
versities for India. Price Annas Two. 



THELIFE&TEftCHlNGSOFBUDDH& 


BY 

THE ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA 
JPrice As, 12. To Suhscribers of the “ Revievsf As, 8. 


8RI 8ANKARACHARYA 

HIS LIFE AND TBIES. 

BY G. KRISHNASWAMY AIYAR, m.a., e.t. 
HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 
Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the " Review," As. 8. 


Sri Maclhwa and Madhwaism 

A HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SKETCH. 

BY C. N. KRISHNASWAMY AIYAR, m.a., l.t. 
Price 12. To Subscribers of the “Review," As. 8, 


SRI RAMANUJACHARYA 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

■ BY S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAB, M.A. 

HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY T. RAJAGOPALACHARIAR, m.a., B.n. 
Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the "Review," As. 8. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 




Tlie -ludian National Congress 

An Account of Its Origin nncf Its Growth 
Full Text of nil the Presidential Addresses 
Reprint of all the Congress Resolutions 
Extracts from all the Welcome Addresses 
Notable Utterances on the Movement 
Portraits of all the Congress Presidents 
This is an exhauslivo and complete Collection of all 
the Congress Presidential Addrossoa and the Resolutions 
passed at tho Fittings of all the Congresses, Tho book 
also contains extracts from tho Wolcomo Addresses deli- 
vered at all tho Congresses and several Notable Utter- 
ances on tho Congress jrovcincnt by men like tho lato 
Charles Bradlangh, Robert Knight, Sir William Hunter, 
Mr. Jnstm McOarthy, Sir Richard Garth, Lord Cromor, 
Sir Charles Dill;o and others. An attraotivo feature of 
the boo): is a collection of tho portraits of all tho Con- 
gress Presidents. Cloth Bound. Over 1,100pp. Crown 8vo. 
Price Rs> 3, To Subscribers of the “ Eeview," Ps. 3-8. 

Lord Ampfhfll.— Tho bookseems to me a very comploto 
and well-chosen summary and it is ono which will bo 
uselul to many people besides myself for the purpose of 
reference. 

Sir Herbert Roberts, M. P. — Tho record of the w* 
of tho National Congress is not only of extrema i’- a; 
but will bo most useful in future as a sourco of >’ .Na- 
tion as to tho progress of onlightcnod opinion in India 
upon many questions deeply affecting tho welfare of the 
people. 

— ~ - ■ -.^1 

G, A, Natosan & Co., Sunkurama Chotty Street, Madras, 

The Hindustan Eeview . — Tho Indian statesman, 
politician, or publicist could soarcoly have at this time 
of tho year a better book on his sholf than that desig- 
nated “Tlio Indian National Congress.” It is obvious 
that no public man or publicist’s book-shelf of works of 
roforenco can bo complete without a copy of Mr. 
Nateaan’s escollont compilation of the Congress litera- 
ture. Considering its bulk and matter, it is cheaply 
priced at Bs. 3. 



Glympses of the Orient To=Day 

BY BAI^’T NIHAL SINGH. 

Prcfacc,~T!ho /ollou-ing pngc/i .iro tho record of n. 
recent r-amblo tbrotigh Asi.-i, tho nutbor having personally 
visited all tho lands about which bo writes, with ono or 
two oxceptions. 

It In a collection of improssions fonnod as the write* 
clowly journeyed from ono land to another, living, 
amongst tho people, as one of them, 

Tho book falling into tho hands of tho Indian youth — 
for whom it in csiwcially designed — will l)o tho means of 
Inspiring him to worl: foe tho uplift of his land. 

Contents : — Ania'.s Bpcll Broken ; IIow Disillusion- 
ment Game; Asian lironaco to tho West; Japan’s Im- 
perial Dream; Oriental Trade Supremacy; Autocracy 
to Limited jronareby ; Tho Jlodern Oriental Y,'oman in 
tho Jilakin,g : Whoto Woman Has The Upper Hand ; 
Tho Modcrnisiitiou of Japan ; Flaws m Japanese, 
llodornization ; Kducation in Jr>pa)i; Jnpan’.s Material. 
Prosperity ; Japan ; China’s Gaddy ; Tho Cclc.stial 
Student Abroad ; Exit tho Old, Enter the Now in China ; 
E'mlution, Not Rovolutiou in India ; Tho Spirit of 
Jlny:: Leaving Hindustan; To-Day in Afghanistan; 
Pcr.sia Evolving Cosmos Out of Chaos ; Ruml Life in. 
Iran ; Egypt's Agitation for Autonomy ; Egypt’s Prepa- 
ration for Soli-Government, 

First Edition. Price : Re. One. 

To Subscribers of tlx " Indian Fcvicto,” Ms. fl. 

G, A. Natosan & Co., Sunkuxama Cbctty Street, Madras,. 


The Guzerati. — Mr. Saint Nilial Singh tolls us how 
tho impact of tho West upon tho East has shaken tho 
Oriental out of his motaphysical musings and taught 
him to think of tho world of to-day, how tho now 
awakening is to bo traced in all Eastern oountrios. He- 
is an optimist and in favour of an all-sided progress. 
Tho spirit that runs through tho whole book is com- 
mcndahlo and deserves to bo imbibed by tho Indiam 
youths for whom tho book is intended. 




My Indian Reminiscences 

By Dr. Paul Deussen 
EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION 

In recording ray iirgressions of my trip to India in tlie 
winter of lS9'2-93, and tuns presenting them to the public 
I have yielded to the wishes of my friends, partly because, 
notwithstanding the shortness of ray stay in India, I 
was enabled, being favoured by circumstances, to got a 
deeper insight into the life of the natives than a Euro- 
pean usually gels. 

My knowiodgo of Sanscrit, the study of it had been to 
speak, my daily broad for the twenty years previous to 
my trip, was of immense service. 

What was to bo of still greater uso to mo in India than 
the knowledge of the ancient and sacred language of the 
land, was the fact tuat I had happened to have spent the 
best energies of a number of years in entering into the 
spirit of the Upanisbads and the Vedanta based upon 
them. 

CONTENTS 

Introductory ; Prom Marseilles to Bombay ; Bombay ; 
From Bombay to Posbaw.ar ; Prom Peshawar to Calcutta ; 
Calcutta and the Himalayas ; From Calcutta to Bombay 
via Allahabad ; From Bombay to Iiladras aud Ceylon ; 
Homeward Bound. Appekdix Philosophy of the Vo-i 
dtata. Farciccll to India: A Poem. 

Crown 8vo. 270 pages, with a frontispiece. 

Price Re- 1-4. To Subscribers, Re, I, 

G^A. Natesan & Co„ Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madrasi. 

The Merit of the Book. — Dr. Douasen’s aecount o4 
his tour h-- desoription of his principal 

cities, iti and its many holy spots, 

its leading men of various communities and classes afford 
much interesting reading. The language in wliioh he 
describes the customs, ceremonies, manners, traits and 
traditions of the Indian people.. .notwithstanding the 
shortness of his stay in India. ..show his profound ad- 
miration and love for the land which, to use his owu' 
VYords, " had for years booome a kind of spiritual 
mother-country ” to him. 

2 




POPULAR EDITION 

Essays in National Idealism 

BY ANANDA K. COOMABASWAMY 

Contents ; — The Deeper Meaning of the Struggle 
Indian Nationality ; Mata Bharata ; The Aims and 
Methods of Indian Arts ; Art and Yoga in India ; The 
Influeuoo o2 Modern Europe on Indian Art; Art of the 
East and of the West ; The influence of Greek on Indian 
Alt; Education in India; Memory in Education; 
Christian Missions in India; Swadeshi; Indian Music; 
Music and Education in India ; Gramophones — and why 
not? 

Select Cpinions 

“ The Indian National Movement appears to us to have 
•entered a new phase, and tho publication of the present 
volume from Dr. Coomaraswamy’s pen marks a definite 

stage in the progress of that movement It is clear 

that a very important step has been taken to promote the 
■cause of Indian Nationalism along Indian as distinguish- 
ed from Western lines by the publication of the work.”— 
Dawn Magazine. 

” One could hardly be prepared for tho vigour of thought 
and masculine energy of English, by which they are 
marked Taoir author is a logical and uncompro- 
mising reactionary Yot we cannot deny tho beauty 

and truths of the pure ideal as he so nobly and persist- 
ently holds it up before us...... Wo think tho book he 

has written to be cf surpassing value.” — Modern Review. 
Jte. 1. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review'f^As. 12'. 

■G. A. Natesan & Oo;, Sunkurama Obetty Street, Madras. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL LIBEARY SERIES. 

— Every one of the volumes, big and small, Messrs. 
Natesan have of recent years published contains views of 
India and Indian current history and forms most reliable 
references of the great social and mental movements now 
pulsating throughout India. We would suggest that all 
their publications of the sort of the four volumes now 
before us be classed as The Indian National Library 
Series, for beyond question their publication is form- 
ing a library of national literature for India — Moulmein 
Advertiser. 



Essentials of Hinduism 

A SYMPOSTUM BY 

Sir Guru Dass Banorjee, Kt. ; The Hon. Mr. Justice 
T. Sadasiva Aiyer ; Mr. Satyendranath Tagore. i.o.S. ; 
‘Mr. P. T. Srinirasa Iyengar, B.A., F.M.0. ; Dewan 
Bahadur R. Ragoonath Rao, c.s.i. ; Mr. P. Narayana 
ly’or, B.A., B.L., ; Rai Bahadur Lala Baijnath ; Dr. Sir 
S. Subraraania Aiyai-, k.C.t.k., lb.D. ; Rao Bahadur 
V. K. Raman uj achari ; Babu Bhagavan Das; The Hon. 
Mr. V. Krishnaswami Iyer, C.S.l. ; The Hon. Mr. 
Gokuldas K. Parolch ; Rao 'Bahadur C. V. Vaidya ; 
Pandit Durga Datta Joshi ; Babu Govinda Das; The 
Hon. Mr. Justice P. R. Sundra Aiyur; Dewan Bahadur 
K. Krishnaswami Rao, o.i.E. ; Rao Bahadur K. Raraanu- 
jachari ; Rao Bahadur V. M. Mahajani ; Rao Bahadur 
Waraan Madhav Kolhatkar; The Hon. Dewan Bahadur 
M. Adiiiarayana lyali ; Rao Bahadur Deorao Vinayak ; 
The Hon. Mr. N. Subbarau Pantulu ; Babu Sarada 
Charan Mitra ; Sir Pratul Chandra Chatterji, Kt., O.I.E,, 

LL.D. 

PRICE ANNAS EIuHT. 

To Subscribers oE the “Indian Retibw'’, Annas, Six. 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetti Sb., Madras. 

THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA. 

BY THE ANAGARIEA DHABMAPAEA. 

This is a clear and concise account of the Life and 
'Teachings of Lord Buddha written by a well-known 
Buddhist authority and in a style specially intended for 
flon-Buddhists, the book is bound to be widely circulated 
-and appreciated. With an appendix and illustrations. 
Price As. 12, To Bubacvibers of the " Indian Re-view” As. 8. 




Indian Political Literature 

lliv.ys In Kfttlonal Idcnlltm.— Hy Dr. An.ncd.i K, 
^xiih illiietr.ttionp. Kr-. One. To Sub- 
f rril’f« n! Sbi; " Iniiintj lb view," Ar, 12, 

J'orlry't IntJinn Bpccchti. AViih nn Appreciation of 
Dx-rUy, il A PftiriH. Crinvii Rvit.. 2!0 IV.nes. 
lb. Orr. lo F,i!j*"tiN r-! ol ibc /,Vi !'*tr, A«. 12. 

Colhnle’ii Spcechci—Witb n l)i.-.;;r.apliical ebctch nntl 
a p '.'ir.-xn. I'xrt l.OD p.apf-, Crexvn 6vo. Ri. 0. To 
(.f tbr •' Infli.nn Urvirw,” pr. 2-R. 

Tbc IntllM’.s of South Africa.— lly II. B. L. PoI.aV:, 
Ib. To H;:! - of the •' Itidi.an Rcvicxx-,” A.'x. 12, 
D.-.t!.aU)ftn'!ioroj( B SpccchcB rmtlV/rlllngs.— With n 
r*;!rsl!. lb I'’.-,.!. T.> Sub-crilxir.i of the ‘'Indian 
Pr, 1 

Glimpse# of the Orient to^lay.— By B.aint NihnI 
Fin.'h. Pfieo Pc, 1. To B:ib criber.; of the "Indian 
Ibxw.v." Af. 12. 

The Indian IJ.ational CongrcM.— An .account of il3 
CTsFin n!:d (-r.xv,!!i. Pull t'-xt of nil the Pre.aidonlial 
Ad\!».- ' < Ibjfijit cf all the C3!icr>--'t Pcolution!;. 
J’,tlr.arl- from .all {he Wvlrome Adtln-ri ix. PortmilB of 
the tc'iT!' Pre'ldi-uta. <>\er 1,2M pa'{ea Crown Bvo. 
R- . n. To But- -rihri:: of " Tliv I.idian Ueview," Ub. 2-8. 

Indian HiliUary Eipcndit-jrc.— By Mr. Dinsbaw 
PMuiji NVaeha. Ar,. -1. 

Recent Indian Finance.— By Mr. Diin.ba Edolji 
W.arha, Price An. -f, 

j Indian R.allwny Finance.— By Mr. I). E. Wnoba. .\n .4.^ 


G. A. I'.atc'.an .'c Co., Bunturainn Cbcfty Btrcct, Madras. 


7V(C JntUnn I'fnpU'. — By oolIoctinR tbc Kpccohcs and 
writirif^K cf Dr. Iln«ih Bchnri Ghosc, Swnmi Visdcannndn, 
the Honorable ^!r, Gojial ICriRhnn Golihalc, Lordi 
.Morley, ho has done a diatinct Kcrvico to both tho 
yotinger and elder generation oflndiaiiB; for thcBO aro 
hooks which the younger iroopio like to have constantly 
by their side to study and the elders to refer to 
■occnBionally, 




INDUSTRIAL INDIA. 

BY MR. GLYN BARLOW, M.A. 

CONTENTS. 

1. Patriotism In Trade, 2, Co-operation. 3. Industrial . 
Exhibitions. 4. The Inquiring Mind. 6, Investigation. 
6. Indian Art. 7. Indian Stores, 8. India’s Custcineis. 
9. Turning the Garner. 10. Conclusion. 

SECOND EDITION 

ife. /. To Subseribers of the “ Indian Beview," /Is. 12,. 

SELECT PRESS OPINIONS. 

“ The Madras Mail." — Throughout the book there is a.. 
cheery note of optimism which ought to be encouraging 
to those who are exerting themselves to bring about- 
improvements. 

“ The Madras Times," — This little book is well v/ritten, 
well edited and well published, and we can safely 
recommend our Indian friends to read, mark and inward- 
ly digest its contents. 

"The Daily Post," Bangalore. — The book is an 
eminently readable one, and if it does not prove useful - 
that will’not be due to the fault of the writer. 

The Indian Spectator ." — Every young man in India - 
ought to read Mr. Giyn Barlow’s book, 

G. A. Natesan & Co.. Sunkuraroa Chetty Street, Madras. 

The Bombay Gazette. — Overflows with good advice 
to industrial and trading classes, which they would do- 
well to consider. 

The Indian Magazine and Review. — This book 
contains an appeal to Indians to promote industries in 
their own country on principles of combination, and the - 
practical question is discussed, how far this is possible - 
at present, united efforts being there so little understood 
or attempted. 

The Englishman. — The book should be in the hands- 
of every public-spirited man in this country. 




Essays on Mian Economics 

BY THE LATE jrAHADEV GOVIND RANADE- 

Contents : — Indinn Political Economy ; the Re- 
organisation of Real Credit in India Nothorlands- 
India and Culture System ; Present State of Indian. 
Blaunfacturo and Outlook of the same ; Indian Foreign 
Emigration; Iron Industry— Pioneer Attempts; Indus- 
trial Conforonoo ; Twenty Years’ Review of Census 
Statistics; Local Government in England and India; 
Emancipation of Serfs in Russia: Prussian Land Legis- 
lation and the Bengal Tenancy Bill ; the Law of Laud. 
Sale in British India, 

Rs> 2. To Stibscribers of the “ Indian Review" Re. IS. 
SELECT OPINIONS. 

/nrf/a.— Indispensable upon the shelves of every 
student of Indian Politics. 

The Political Science Quarterly . — The author' 
not only has a complete command of English but 
uncovers with great skill the mistakes made by the 
British in applying the maxims of English Political 
Economy to Indian conditions. 

G- A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras 

The West Coast Spectator, — This is a very valuable 
contribution to Indian Political Economy, and should 
prove extremely useful just now when important questions 
relating to the development of our country's resources 
are engaging the attention of the people. The book should 
find a place in all libraries and may with advantage be 
used by all college students and others' who wish to have- 
information about the country’s industrial resources. 




"THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 

A BYMPOBIDU BY 

Representative Indians and Anglo-Indians 
Contents .—'Dn.&abha.i Naoroji ; H. H. The Gack- 
“War of Batoda ; Tho Hon. Jlr. G. K. Gokhalo ; The Hon. 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghoso ; The Hon. Sir Vitaldaa Damodar 
’Thackorsoy ; The Hon. Md. Yusnf Khan Bahadur ; Mrs. 
Annie Besant; Rajah Peary Mohun Mukerjeo; Bister 
Nivedita; Lala Lajpat Rai; Dewan Bahadur K. Krishna- 
awamy Row; The Hon. Mr. Harikishen Lai; Babu 
Surendranath Banorjoa ; Rai Bahadur Lala BaijNath; 
Dewan Bahadur Ragunatha Row; Roicosh Chunder 
Rutt, C.I.B., I.C.8.; Mr, A. Cbaudhuri ; Hon, Mr. 
Rarekh ; Mr. D. E. Waoha; Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya Mr. Aswini Kumar Datta; Tho Hon. Mr, 
Krishnaswamy Iyer ; Hon. Mr. Ambica Charan Muzum- 
•dar ; Dewan Bahadur Ambalal S. Desai ; Mr. G. 8. 
Arundalo ; Sir Charleg Elliot, Mr, David Gostling ; 
Rajah Prithwipal Singh, Rai Bahadur P. Ananda 
Charlu, c.i.E. ; Sir E. 0. Buck, k.c.s.i. ; Dr. Ananda K. 
Ooomaraswamy ; Mr. Mujibur Rahman; Abdul Basul, 
Esq., Bar. -at-Law; Babu Tara Prasanna Mukc ji ; Dewan 
Bahadur Govindaraghava Iyer ; Mr. Abdul Halim Gbuz- 
navi ; Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar ; His Honor Sir 
Herbert T. White ; Mr. Charles W. MoKinn ; Mr. Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak ; Mr. Hemendra Prasad Ghose ; Pandit 
Rambaj Dutt ; Mr. Mushir HosainKidwai, Bar.-at-Law, 

> The book also contains tho views of H. E. Lord Minto, 
H. E. Sir Arthur Lawley, H. H. Sir Andrew Fraser and 
Lord Ampthill. 

Price Re. I, To Subscribers of the " Revieiu As. 12, 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

The Jamc Javishad . — We consider this book worthy 
of special study, 

■Sir Roper Lethbridge, K. G. I. E. — Students of 
economics and of social science throughout the world 
•owe a deep debt of gratitude to Messrs. Natesan for tbe 
•admirable series of little volumes containing all these 
•valuable speeches and essays. 

The MuHsalvian . — Calculated to amply repay perusal. 




iGssayson Indian Art, Industry & Education 

BY E. B. HAVELL ^ 

Laic Fritrcipal, Government School of Arts, Calcutta, 

" Author of Indian Sculpture and Painting,” etc. 

All tboso Essays deal with questions which continue 
to possess IV living interest. The superstitions which 
they attempt to dispel still loom largely in popular 
imagination, and the reforms they advocate still remain 
to be carried out. • • • 

Contents: — The Taj and Its Designers, ThcEovival 
of Indian Handicraft, Art and Education in India, Art 
and University Reform in India, Indian Administration 
and ‘ Swadeshi ’ and the Uses of Art, 

SELECT OPINIONS, 

The Enf^lishman, Calcutta, — Jlr, H.avcll's research- 
es and conclusions arc alw.ays eminently readable, * * * 
His pen moves with his mind and his mind is devoted to 
the restoration of Indian Art to the position it formerly 
occupied in the life of the people, to its reclamation from 
the degradation into which Western ideals, falsely applied, 
h.avo plunged it, and to its application as an inspiring 
force to all Indian progress and development, * * ' It is 
fullof expressions of high' practical utility, and entirely 
free from tho je'gon of the posturing art enthusiast. 

The Modern Review. — Wo naay at once express our 
emphatic conviction that it is .a. remarkable book, destin- 
ed to Icavo Its impress on tho current thought of India, 
and to guide her efforts into new channels, to her great 
glory and honour. Crown 8vo., 200 pp. 

Re, 1-4. 'lo Subscribers of the "Indian HcvieiB,” Re. /. 

G, A. Natosan&Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

Tlia Harvest Field. — Anything that will make India 

more beautiful appeals powerful to us 

The Essays are interesting. 

The Christian Patriot. — All are thoughtful and 
inspiring articles |and stimulate the reader to think of 
new paths for the rising generation and avoid beaten 
and overcrowded tracks in which many young men are 
still content to walk. 



THE IMPROVEMENT OF 

INDIAN AGRICULTURE 

SOME LESSONS FROM AMERICA 

By Mrs. Saint Nihal Sin8;h 

AUIHOn OF 

‘f The House Hygienic “ My Favourite Recipes ” 
‘‘Hoia to Mahc Qood Things to Hal ” 

“ The Virtues of Vaniish,” etc. 

TABLE OP CONTENTS 

Page- 

PoBEiBHEn’s Preface i 

"Where Farming is a Propitabee Pastime, .. 1 

How The American Govt. Helps The Farmer .. 30 
The Eeeation op Manure to The Crop .. .. 65’ 

Plant Breeding in America 92 

How They Eaise Rice in America .. .. 102. 

Wheat-Growing in America .. 127 

Making Monet oht op Milk 1^7 

Crown 8vo, 160 pages 
Price Re. t. To Subscribers, As. 12, 

G. A. Natosan & Co., Snnkurama Chotty Street, Madras 

The Indian Nation — Cultured, energetic and enter- 
prising publishers of Madras. 

' The Kayasiha Messenger : — The worthy publishers 
have laid the educated classes under a deep debt of 
gratitude by placing before them interesting, useful and 
cheap publications. 

The Moulmein - Advertiser: — The many valuable 
booklets published by Messrs. Nntesan & Co., on 
subjects of the deepest interest and value to India should: 
fill a recognised place in the library of every student of 
India, past and present. 



SECOND EDITION. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 

ny 'All. KKr.niciv n. bayani 

^vITls si< it:rr.oin;cTior; itv 
Stri VITALPflAS DAMOHAK TIIACKERSEY 
Confenls : — At:nriil;i!tf ; lltr^ ; Whril ; Cotton ; 
Bm^ar-C.mr? : Oil -ft d-*; Ar.^rin; Wiillle H.irt.'s ; 

8«im Hi-inp : C.MnvlK'f; I>ii)r>ii-Gr;i<-! Oil: Romio ; 
niit:V'('r ; Minor rrodisr!-: : ; Kniit Trnrlo ; Loc 

Itnhi'try ; Ten nnd Oo'ii-o ; Totneco : Suhsidinry 

Indii-lrio.^; Bfriocllnrn ; Ajiii'ullnri' ; Floricolturo ; 

; O.tiry Itidisrtrr ; I’lfViltry-R.iir.iiig ; An 

Appi'.il. 

Sir Vit-oMti.M Tlin'l.-or'uy wrilrr* : — 

Mr, S. R. .‘>oy.i!)i, I tliini;, lini given vnlunlilo informtv- 
lion reg.^rding liio yrc-fni .niid fittttro posjiWlitios 
of tlip pfincipnl ciihisiUnl cri'pi; of Indio. 

Re. /. To Sul>:.:r>(cTS of f/ir ** /ni/ifin /fcin'cir,” /is. 12. 

Mr. W, n. Simnt', niiircTon oi' Pniir.ic 1 sptiu!CTIos\ 
noHiuv, '• AgMcultiir.-I liiiltuirn r. in Indi.v" by Boodick 
R. S^y.vtii, prioo Riijn'o One, ntid piiblislicd by 0, A. 
KnJ'i'.nn it: Co., E'-pbiondf', Mndrn't, is rccommotidcd ns 
0 bool; rnitilOo for ibo Libraries of Secondary Schools 
in this I’ri-Miicncy. 

H. E. Tun Govnnnon or Bontuv hopes that it may 
liave n wido circulation and stimnlato tho introduction 
of the iinprovenu-nts which nro so necessary if India Is to 
roach its full economic development ns a producing 
country. 

G. A, Natesan A Go., Sunl.'urama Cbotty Street, Madras. 

The Provineiai jf'inirs : — Mchsph. G. A, Natosnn, 
PuhliHhorM, Ruplntinde, Madras, have issued a series of 
boohs not alone of interest to a general render, but of 
value ns references and bistoricnl records. 

The Imiiati ll’ilnr/in :~G, A. N.atcsnn A Co., Madras, 
are malting quite a name for thomsolvos by their varied, 
publications. 

The Ev>]nrr ; — Tliat forooiousjy enterprising firm of- 
publishers, Messrs. G. A. Nateimn & Co.. JIndras. 



Iniiian industrial and Economic Problems. 

BY V ,o. kali:, m. a, 

I’roffKxnr, l'rr()uiion C’otlfj', Poona, 

CONTENTS. 

Profncp. — ImporluttKm nnd Inpdrinl Fwlcration — 
An Imporiiil CuhIoiha Union nnil TnrifT Roform— Tho 
Pmont Knonoinio Condition of Indin — Thn Problom of 
Hiplj PricoM — T\sonty-llvci YonrH' Kiirrry of Indian 
Indimtncs — Tilt) I.nhonr Proldcin in Indin --Tiie Brrftk- 
down of Bnyc'Olt -Swndcslii nnd Boyrott-.Nfitionftl 
Kconoininfi nnd India — Ilipli Pricr.| end Currency — 
FiBcnl I'recdnin nnd Protection for Indin — Indian Pro- 
tcotioniNiii —Preferential Diitioi— India and Imperial 
Proforcncc. 

PREFACE. 

The nutlior in n inodorato thonf;li n«tnunch protcction- 
iBt, nnd li!i« lnl:en n onim nnd dispamionato view of tho 
whole question. While lio condemns unmitigated free 
trade ns nn miHuit.ahlc oeononiio policy for India, nnd 
puts in n vigorous jilen for the protection of indigenous 
industries by the state, lie is careful in pointing out tho 
real scope nnd limitations of Indian protectionism. 
Tlio status of India in tho British Empire has much 
cconomio signifiennoo which has been brought out in not 
n few of the chapters. Tho nuthor's conclusions arc 
throughout hnsed upon n close study of facts nnd figures 
nnd upon careful deliberntion nnd no eflort has been 
spared to procure nnd make use of nil nvailnblo inform- 
ation. 

It is hoped that tho hook will assist the student of 
Indian Economies in tho formation of n corroot estimate 
of India’s economic situation nnd of the various cora- 
plicnted questions involved therein. 

PRICE RE. ONE. 

To Sithucribers of i he Indian Hrvifir, Annas. 10, 

Q. A. Nntosan {c Co., SunkurnmnChetty Street, Mndras. 

Phwnix: — Prof. Kale is n well known writer on Indian 
coonomics. His writings always command tho respect 
and attention of tho educated people. Tho book is worth 
a close study, for India’s industrial and economical 
problems are cpmplc.v and varied. 



iKlDIJOiM TJOCLiES 

AMUSING RGADING—Annas Four Each. 

A’civ Indian Talcs. — Kinf!l<'rii nmusinf; p.nd in- 
Elruclivo Ijy Mr. C. Hnynv.-idnnn R.iu, Fellow o£ 

Ibo Anllirojtcilojicil liisliUile, Loiulon. Price /Is. 4. 

Talcs of Raya and Appajl . — By T. M. Bundarnm. 
Sixteen arnu'^ing ixr.d indlrnctivo tilorics. Tho Blorica nro 
cliar.actori'-ed by a great deal of wit and humour. Price 
/V.S. 4 , 

Talcs of Komatl Wit and U'/sefom.— Twcnty-fivo 
nmuring and iustrur.livo stories. By C. llnyavadana Kau, 
E.A., 11.1.. Price /Is. 4. 

Tales of Tcnnnll Raman . — The famous Court 
."fester of Southern India. Txvcnty-ono Amusing Stories. 
By r, audit S. M. Katesa Sastri. Third Edition, /ts. 4. 

Folklore of the Telttfius.— \co\\ccl\onol ioTty-t-Ko 
highly amusing aud instructive tales. By G.R.Subramiah 
P.antulu. Price >!,•!, 4. 

Tales of Marlada Raman. Twenty-one Amusing 
Stories. By P. liamaehandr.a Bow Avorgal, Retired 
Statutory Civilian. Second Edition. Price As. 4. 

The Son-In-Law' Abroad, and olbcr Indian folk-tales 
of Fun, Folly, Cleverness, Cunning, Wit and Humour. 
By _P. Ramacliandra Rw, n.a., n.r... Retired Statutory 
Civilian. Second Editian. As- 4. 


Maltrcyl: A Vodic Story In Six Chapters. By 
PanditSitannth Taiiv.vbhushan. Second Edition. /Is. 4. 

G. A. Nalcsan fi C6., Sunkurama Cbetty Street, Madras- 

T/ic ^f(l<lras ifuU: — A delightful collootion of witty 
tales and nnoodotes. The storicB nro quaint and clover. 

The Madras Slandard: — Popular Tales abounding 

is fun and humour Ought to bo of groat interest 

and amuRcmcnt ospeoially to the foreign reader and the 
folk-lorist. The book is well suited to while away agree- 
ably enough an idle half-hour during a railway journey. 

Punjab Educational .Toumal: — These tales are 
simple but very amusing. 



Biographies of Eminent Indians 

A Series , oi UnKorm Booklets each with a Portr^t 
Foolscap Svo, Price As. Four each 


Tba aim oE this Series is to present ivithin a short 
■compass sketches of the lives and careers of all eminent 
Indians. Each Volume besides giving a succinct bio- 
.graphical sketch contains copious extracts from 'the 
speeches and writings of the personages described, Tha. 
Series has been pronounced by the Press to be ” the 
moat v/elcome addition to Indian, biographical and 
critical literature.” 


Dij^dabhai Naoroji 
Sir P. M. Mehta 
Dinsha Edulji Wacha 
Mahadey Govind Ranade 
Sri Kamakrishna 
Pararaahamsa 
Swami Vivekananda 
Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
Dr. Rash Behari Gbose 
Lala Lajpat Rai 
Rayi Varma 
Toru Dutt 


K. T. Telang 
Surendranath Banerjea 
Romesh Chunder Dutt 
£nanda Mohan Bose 
W. C. Bonnerjee 
Budrnddin Tyabji 
Sir Syed Ahmed 
Lai Mobnn Ghose 
M. E. Gandhi 
Madan Mohan Malaylya 
Baba Kristo Das Pal 
R. N. Mudholkar 


Price /Is. 4 Bach, t Doz. a t a time As. 3 each, 
<5. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street. Madras,’ ■ 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

SWAMI BAM TIRATH. 

V. KRISHNASWAMI AIYAR, C.S.I- 
DEWAN C. RANGACHARLTJ. „ 

DEWAN BAHADUR RAGUNATHA RAU, 
RAHIMTULLA MOHAMED SAYANI. 
H- H, THE AGHA KHAN- 
raja ram MOHAN ROY. 

KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 

ISVARA CHANDRA 7IDYASAGAB. 

J. N. TATA. 



The “Friends of India’' Series 

This is a new Series o£ short biographical sketches o£ 
eminent men who have laboured for the good o£ India, 
which the Publishers venture to think will be a welcome 
addition to the political and historical literature of the 
■country. These biographies are so written as to form a 
gallery of portraits of permanent interest to the student 
as well as to the politician. Copious extracts from the 
speeches and writings of the “ Friends of India” on 
Indian Affairs are given in the sketches. Each volume 
has a frontispiece and is priced at As. 4 a copy. 
LordMorlcy Charles Bradlaugh 

Lord Bipon John Bright 

Sir William Wedderburn Henry Fawcett 

Mrs. Annie Besant Mr. A. 0. Hume 

Lord Minto Sip Henry Cotton 

•Edraunfl Burke Lord Macaulay 

The Leader : — Will bo a welcome addition to the 

oolitioal and historical literature of the country. 

The Modern Heuiew : — On tho cover of each volume is 
■printed a portrait of tho subjoot of tho sketch and the 
storic-'aro told in a lively and interesting roMner, with 
short extracts from notable speeches delivered. The 
series should bo welcome to tho public. 

The Central Hindu College Magazine : — Useful little 
biographies of well-known men and women. These keep 
us up to date, and the price, four annas each, makes a 
small library possible for all. 

As. 4 each. 6 {Six) at a time As. 3 each. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chotty Street, Madras* 

SISTER NI7EDITA, A Sketch of Her Life and 
Her Services to India. Price Annas Four. 

The Harvest Field, The little books are written in a 
pleasant style, and contain extracts from the important 
speeches of these men. 

The Empire. Admirable little biographies. 

_ The Central Hindu College Magazine', — Useful, 
little biographies of well-known men and women. These 
keep us up to date, and tho price, four annas each 
makes a small library possible for all. 



The Life and Teachings of Buddha. 

BY THE ANAGARIKA DHAKMAPALA. 

This ja a clear and oonciac account of the Life and 
Teachings of Lord Buddlia ■written by a ^Ycll'known 
Buddhist authority and in a stylo gpeciolly intended tor 
non-Buddhists. The book is bound to be widely circu- 
lated and appreointed. 

Contents ; — Introductory, Birth of the Future Buddha,, 
Tlio Boyhood of the Future Buddha, The Initiation of 
tho Buddhisat, Tho great Bonunciation, The Ascetic 
Life, Tho characteristics of tho Buddha, Tho Philosophy 
of tho Buddha, Skandas, Tho Gospel - of Destruction, 
Tho essentials of tho Religion, Tho Decline of tho 
Buddhism, Tho Ethics of Righteousness, Tho Brahma- 
chari Life, Analysis, Tho four stages of Holiness. 
Appendix : Buddha’s Renunciation. (Extracts from 
“ Tho Life of Buddha” by Asragliosha Bodhisatra.) 

The Indian Social Reformer , — Tho Anagarika Dhar- 
mapnla’s “Life and Toacliings of Buddha is xvritton 
from an entirely Indian point of view and is well worth 
reading. 

The Tribune . — Although it is written by a Buddhist 
missionary vie aro glad to find that it has been given 
such a form as 'will intovost Buddhists and non- 
Buddhists alike. 

Price Annas. 12. 

To subscribers of “ the Indian Eeview." As. 8. 

i ■ ■ 

G. A. NatesftD &Co., Sunkurama Cbetti Street Ma*3r"" 




